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WHO WAS PAUGUS? 
FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM 


ERE never was a New England Indian, King Philip 
only excepted, about whom so much has been written as 
Paugus, who was killed in Lovewell’s Fight, at Fryeburg, 
Maine, in May, 1725. He is described personally again and 
again. The clothes he wore, the weapons he bore, even the 
words he said, are recorded—each time differently—by dozens 
of writers. We have a list of nine different guns, with the 
names of most of those who owned them twenty years ago, 
each one said to be the veritable Paugus-killer. A century ago, 
many a New England schoolboy could declaim with fervid 
eloquence. 


"Twas Paugus led the Pequa’tt tribe;— 
As runs the fox, would Paugus run; 

As howls the wild wolf would he howl, 
A large bear skin had Paugus on.1 


To this day, so many are so positive about the duel which 
John Chamberlain and Paugus are said to have fought upon 


1 This ballad, long supposed to be ancient, was written by the Reverend 
Thomas Cogswell Upham, in 1824, and is far from accurate in its details. 
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the pond shore at Fryeburg that they will condemn as a here- 
tic to history anyone who questions it. 

Nevertheless, that story is pure folklore. There is not a 
scrap of contemporary evidence for it. If anyone knew of 
such a personal encounter between two champions in the 
presence of all the combatants on both sides, it should have 
been the Reverend Thomas Symmes, whose Historical Mem- 
oirs was published in early July, or the author of the anony- 
mous old ballad, which was advertised for sale May 31, only 
three weeks after the event. Neither mentions this duel.? It 
was seventy-four years before Elijah Russell, a printer living 
in Fryeburg, published a new edition of Symmes’s pamphlet, 
with some enlargements which he believed to be historical. 
One of these was the tale of the duel by the pond-side between 
Chamberlain and Paugus, by that time a tradition. In his 
introduction, Russell refers to “the Chief Captain, Paugus.” 
The title page of the next edition of Symmes, printed in Port- 
land in 1818, describes the opponents of the colonists as “a 
Body of Indians under the Command of Paugus, Sachem of 
the Pigwacket Tribe.” The folk-tale was getting a good start, 
and the centennial celebration of the battle in 1825 brought 
it into full flower; but it is not history. 

The truth is that when the Fight, as it was always called, 
ended, no one knew that Paugus was dead. All that Symmes, 
its historian, printed in his Memoirs was: 


Since the Action, Col. Tyng with a Company, have been on the 
spot, and there found and Buried Twelve of our Men. They also 
found where the Indians had Buried Three of their Men, and 


2 As the writer has shown in “Pigwacket and Parson Symmes” (New Eng- 
land Quarterly, September, 1936), both Symmes and the ballad writer (who was 
probably the elder Ben Franklin, uncle of the printer-statesman), were trying 
to counteract the discords which had arisen from the report that the Fight 
occurred on Sunday and that the troop was led into the ambush by Symmes’s 
friend, the young chaplain, Jonathan Frye, who wanted to get the Indian scalp 
bounty which would enable him to marry against his family’s wishes. That 
Symmes changed the date of the engagement from Sunday, May 9, to Saturday, 
May 8, 1725, is fully demonstrated from documents. 
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when they were dug up, One of them was known to be the bold 
Paugus, who has been such a Scourge to Dunstable; but if he be 
gone to his own Place, He'll cease from Troubling.* 


This is only a paraphrase of an item in the Boston News 
Letter, June 10, 1725: 


BOSTON, June 10, 


We have Advice here, That a Company of Men under the Com- 
mand of Col. Tyng have been upon the Spot at Pigwocket, where 
the late Fight happen’d, and found Three of the Indians buried; 
One of which was known by several particular Marks* to be Pau- 
gus; and by the Blood they saw on the Ground, and other Circum- 


3 Quoted from the first edition, “published this day” (Boston News Let- 
ter, July 8, 1725). It is clear that all Symmes knew about Paugus was what 
Colonel Tyng had written. Other historians knew no more. Judge Samuel 
Penhallow says: “Col. Tyng, from Dunstable... buried twelve; where at a 
little distance they found three Indians, among whom was Paugus, a vile and 
bloody wretch. Now the reason why no more of them could be found, was 
because it was customary among them to conceal their dead, and bury them 
in some place of obscurity.” Indian Wars in New England (1726; 1859 edition, 
114). The Reverend Samuel Niles (1674-1762) says: “Col. Tyng of Dunstable .. . 
buried twelve, and, in their search, found three Indians at some distance: one 
of them was Paugus, a noted vile and bloody wretch towards the poor captives 
that fell into his hand.” “A Summary Historical Narrative of the Wars in New 
England,” (Massachusetts Historical Collections, Third Series, 1v, 355). Jeremy 
Belknap writes: “Col. Tyng, with a company from Dunstable, went to the 
spot ... where the battle was fought. At a little distance he found three Indian 
graves, which he opened; one of the bodies was known to be their warrior 
Paugus.” History of New Hampshire (John Farmer edition, 212). In a footnote 
Belknap says that he visited the battleground in 1784 and that he collected 
the notes for his account not only from Symmes and Penhallow but also “from 
verbal information of aged and intelligent persons.” 

All the historic accounts of finding the body of Paugus are close repro- 
ductions of Colonel Tyng’s original letter, dated Dunstable, June 3. In 1784 
no one living in Fryeburg seems to have heard of Paugus’ being killed by 
Chamberlain, less than two miles from the village. The tale probably arose in 
the Chamberlain family and was given currency by a ballad, now lost, but 
known to have been written by young Joe Jewett before September 8, 1736. 
It is wholly possible that Chamberlain did kill Paugus; but he did not know 
it at the time, and the details of the story are purely mythical and wholly 
impossible. 

4 These “several particular marks” may have been battle scars, but were 
more likely tattoo marks. The tribe to which Paugus really belonged did have 
such distinguishing marks. 
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stances, judge the Loss of the Enemy very great, and that the rest 
of their Dead were carry'd off in Canoes.5 


This news item is very close in details to the original letter of 
Col. Eleazar Tyng to Acting Governor Dummer, “giving an 
account of the late March to Piggwackets, which his Honour 
thought fit to Communicate” to the House of Representa- 
tives.* 

The whole sum of the historic information about Paugus 
up to date is that he had previously made bloody attacks upon 
Dunstable’ and was returning from an extended raid upon 
the coast towns of southern Maine* when he encountered 
Captain Lovewell’s men at Saco Pond, in the present Frye- 
burg, was killed by someone unknown, buried on the battle- 
field, and later dug up and identified by Colonel Tyng’s burial 
squad. Everything else is either folklore or unadulterated fic- 
tion, chiefly the latter. There was no duel by the pond-side— 


5 If Paugus had been killed on the white sand beach of Lovewell’s Pond, 
as all tradition says, his body could have been seen even from the western 
shore of the pond, as the writer knows from personal observation. The reason 
for burying the three bodies on the battlefield must be that when found, they 
were too badly decomposed to be carried away. If so, they were in the thick 
bog brush around the pool back of the sandbar on which the English were 
lying behind some fallen trees. Probably the Indians hoped, by crawling 
through the thicket across the mouth of Fight Brook, to get flank shots at the 
scouts behind the breastworks, which we now know they had. Whoever killed 
Paugus probably fired at a movement in the bushes; certainly neither the 
Indians nor the scouts knew that he was dead. The statement in the old ballad 
that Seth Wyman killed Paugus has been shown by Professor G. L. Kittredge 
to be a blundering editorial correction of the traditional text. Wyman killed 
the chief Powow, “which did the foe defeat.” 

6 Journal of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, June 4, 1725, 

21. 

— Old Dunstable comprised eight modern towns—Nashua, Nashville, Hol- 
lis, Hudson, Litchfield, and Merrimack, in New Hampshire, and Dunstable 
and Tyngsboro, in Massachusetts. Nashua was upon the very frontier. At one 
time Indians were forbidden to come for trading below Watanick (later called 
Salmon Brook), where Captain John Lovewell lived. (Act in re Indian Sup- 


plies, July 14, 1699.) 

8 Colonel Thomias Westbrook’s report to Governor Dummer, June 23, 
1725, asserts “that there was Sixty Indians at Black Point [Scarboro] ... last 
April and that it was the same Indians that fought Captain Lovewell”.... 
(Massachusetts Archives, 52, 206). 
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there could have been none;* and no one knew Paugus was 
dead until Colonel Tyng announced it and the General Court 
paid a hundred pounds in bounty on the scalp of “the scourge 
of Dunstable.” ” 

There is, however, a reference to Paugus which has been 
overlooked. James Franklin’s New England Courant for the 
week ending November 5, 1722, has this item of news, the 
italics being our own: 


We hear from the Eastward that one of the Chiefs of the Mo- 
hawks (who with several others went lately from hence to satisfy 
themselves of the Reasons of the Indian war), one Paugus, an 
Indian prisoner, and an Interpreter, had been to Norridgiwock, 
but that the Indians had (before they came) deserted the Place, 
and left an Inscription on their Church, desiring the English not 
to burn it, lest they should burn those belonging to the English 
when they had the like opportunity. 


Two and a half years before Lovewell’s Fight, one Paugus, 
an Indian prisoner, with a Mohawk chief and an interpreter, 
goes to Norridgewock on the Kennebec River on a mission 
of some sort. This discovery raises two sets of questions. Why 
the Mohawk? Why the interpreter? Why Paugus? The Mo- 
hawk was named Tagagonout; the interpreter was Captain 
Jabez Bradbury. But who was “Paugus, a prisoner?” 

The obscurity of this mission of three men, with one canoe 
only, who saw no one at Norridgewock and were seen by no 


® The only person who has questioned the authenticity of the Paugus- 
Chamberlain duel is John B. Hill, Esq., of Exeter, Maine, and Bangor. His 
grandfather, Colonel Bancroft (1738-1827), born in Tyngsboro, Massachusetts, 
was “a neighbor and intimate friend” of Noah Johnson, the last survivor of 
Lovewell’s men. In 1825 Mr. Hill took notes of his grandfather Bancroft’s 
conversations; and in 1877, from these original notes, he wrote “Reminiscences 
of Old Dunstable,” his contribution to the Bi-centennial of Old Dunstable 
(Nashua, 1878), 40-189. Mr. Hill shows the impossibility of any such “duel.” 

10 The Massachusetts House Journal, June 17, 1725, records a Resolve to 
pay “goo pounds for the three Indians found killed by Capt. Lovewell and 
Company, to them or to their lawful Representatives, although these scalps 
were not produced.” 
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one, has caused some confusion among the annalists of Dum- 
mer’s War; but we have documentary evidence that about 
October 19, 1722, Paugus and two others Were in Norridge- 
wock, found the town deserted and on the church door a 
letter written on birch bark warning the English not to burn 
the building." The peaceful desertion of the town at just this 
date gets confirmation in the journal of Alexander Hamilton, 
a captive in Quebec, who wrote of the month of October, 
1722: “All the Numerous Families of Eastern Indians with- 
drew from Norridgewock and wintered at the Town of We- 
wenack and St. Francis.” '* That is, fearing another winter 
attack from the English, only a few days before Paugus ar- 
rived, they had gone off quietly, taking Father Rasles with 
them. The letter was written by him. The official translation 
of it, in the Public Records Office in London, is endorsed by 
J. Willard, Secretary of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
as “in the handwriting of Father Rallé, the Jesuit.” 

The French church at Norridgewock, one of several built 
and destroyed there in the late 1600’s and early 1700's, had 
been constructed by Jabez Bradbury himself. It was the one 
to which Rasles proudly referred in his “Letter to his 
Nephew,” ™ dated 15 October, 1722: “I have built a church, 
which is neat and very ornamental”; and again in his “Letter 
to his Brother,” the next year: “It is of a beauty which might 
be admired in Europe, and I have spared nothing to adorn 
it.” As early as January, 1714, at a conference with the Eng- 


11 “Dispatches of Vaudreuil and Begon,” 18 January 1724. Documents rela- 
tive to the Colonial History of New York, 1x, 933. The outer bark of the canoe 
birch can be split into layers almost as thin as writing paper, and is waterproof. 
It was the ordinary stationery of the woods. 

12 “Alexander Hamilton’s Journal,” sworn to in Boston, December 7, 1723; 
printed in J. P. Baxter, Pioneers of New France in New England (Albany, 
1894), 322. 

“s vooult Relations, R. G. Thwaites, editor, Lxvu, 85-119. Doubt has been 
cast by the present writer upon the authenticity of these letters, and the prob- 
ability that they were written by Charlevoix after Rasles’ death has been sug- 


gested. New England Quarterly, vit, 548-551 (September, 1934). 
14 Jesuit Relations, Lxvu, 209. 
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lish, the sachem Abomaseen had “prayed that a meeting-house 
might be built for them at Norinjawoke by English Men they 
would pay for it.” It was partly finished in 1720, when it 
was described in a “Letter from the Indians to the Governor, 
Translated 1720” © and condemned therein as entirely un- 
satisfactory. If the letter was from the Indians, yet the voice 
is the voice of Rasles, raised in loud complaining; for the 
calculations of boards, nails, and prices are far beyond an In- 
dian’s arithmetic, and in the reference to “my house,” giving 
all its dimensions, he was to all intents signing the anony- 
mous document. After four years of work upon the church, 
he reported that it was not finished above the window sills. 
The ground was not leveled before building. The structure 
was “ten inches larger above than below.” No doors were on 
a level and all were “larger above by four inches than be- 
low. ... The boards could not be worse sawed. . . . The belfry 
is not solid enough to hold the bell.” There were “holes in the 
shingling.” The workmen were inefficient, and three of them 
“had never handled an ax, being tailers by trade or shoe- 
makers or weavers.” The head men were Jebis [Jabez] and a 
negro, who had each a beaver and a half a day as wages. “ Jebis 
has not acted more faithfully in building my house, length 19 
feet, broad 11 and a half, and 7 hight’; “he has been paid more 
than he is worth.” 17 

The letter found on the church door in October, 1722, still 
complained that “It is not finished, altho five or six English- 
men have wrought there during the space of four years, and 


15 Maine Historical Collections, Documentary Series, xxi, 57. 

16 Maine Historical Collections, Documeniary Series, xxi, 89-94. 

17 No doubt Bradbury did “spoil the Egyptians”; he died a rich man for 
those days. The French king (Baxter, Pioneers, 95) was paying English work- 
men in beaver skins caught by the Indians. The longer the work held out, the 
more beaver the Indians could sell the French; the more beaver the Indians 
sold, the more French tobacco and goods they received; the more beaver Brad- 
bury got, the greater his profit, and the better everyone liked it except Rasles, 
who might fume all he pleased but who could do nothing to break the vicious 
circle. His rambling, incoherent letter shows his state of mind. There are dis- 
crepancies in dates, both in Rasles’ letters and in Bradbury's affidavits. 
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the Undertaker who is a great Cheat hath been paid in advance 
to finish it.” * 

This was, then, the church “which might be admired in 
Europe!” The fact is that Rasles did not tell the truth unless 
he felt like it: he was a most exasperating saint. Probably 
he did have cause to complain of the price the French had to 
pay for building his church, but just now what is of interest 
to us is that the man who built it is the same Jabez Bradbury 
who is taking down the birch-bark letter left on the church 
door! 

There is no question at all about the identification of the 
builder. In the official report of the Conference at Casco, Octo- 
ber 10, 1722, we read that Colonel Walton “had also sent one 
Bradbury an Englishman to Accompany the Indians to Nar- 
ridgwack.” Better yet, there is on file an original deposition 


which begins: 


I Jabez Bradbury of St. George’s River Esq. do testify and say 
that [I] went into Kennebeck River about thirty years ago where I 
lived years, and became well acquainted with said River and the 
Indians that frequented it and dwelt upon it, for whom I assisted 
in building a House of Worship at Norridgwalk, where I resided 
among them a considerable time.”° 


It is now clear that Captain Jabez Bradbury, commandant 
at Fort Richmond, official interpreter, perfect guide to the 
river, well acquainted with all the Norridgewock Indians, has 
conducted a Mohawk chief to the town where he himself built 
a church—but what is Paugus doing here? 

The problem, already sufficiently obscure, becomes still 


18 Baxter, Pioneers, 122. 

19 Maine Historical Collections, Documentary Series, xxm, 115. 

20 Sworn to, May 5, 1755- The Suffolk County House Files contain two 
depositions by Captain Bradbury, both carrying the same serial number, 
76624>. The one quoted omits the number of years he lived at Kennebec; the 
other says he went to Kennebec River thirty-five years before (or by computa- 
tion, in 1720) and omits the reference to building the church, its object being 
to locate Negwamkeag Falls, one of the Plymouth Company's bounds. 
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more a mystification if we give the answer in advance and say 
that there was no such man as Paugus. Yet there was not. The 
name was only an English corruption of a personal name not 
easily pronounced. The quasi-learned explanation that “Pau- 
gus” means “an oak” is pure buncombe. In Roger Williams's 
Key into the Language of America, someone found the word 
paugautemisk, “an oak tree,” and used it to explain an English 
corruption of an entirely different word from another lan- 
guage. The word Paugus means nothing at all. But knowing 
this only makes the problem more difficult: how are we to 
identify a man of whom we know nothing save that he is not 
someone else? We have still to seek the answer as to why 
Paugus, a prisoner, was being taken to Norridgewock. 


A detour is in order. To get full grasp of the reason for 
the presence of Mohawks from New York, we ought to under- 
stand the history of the native linguistic groups of New Eng- 
land and their migrations. The New Englanders did not seek 
the help of the Mohawks merely to pit savages against savages, 
but because the Mohawks were the overlords of the Eastern, 
or Maine, Indians and could compel their obedience. 

Before white men came to North America, the whole coun- 
try from the Hudson River to Newfoundland was occupied 
by tribes of Algonkin stock. Though consanguineous, they 
varied enough in dialect, culture, and tradition to be classed 
as several “nations.” What local historians painfully delimi- 
tate as “tribes” were often hardly more than villages, here 
today, gone tomorrow; but the true tribes, or nations, like 
the Micmacs of Nova Scotia, the Maliseets of New Brunswick, 
the Abenaki of Maine, the Sokokis of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, and others, held large territories, and these subdivisions 
were less social than ethnological groups. In southern New 
England, where maize could be ripened and beans and 
squashes could be grown, or about as far north as the Saco 
River, the people were sedentary agriculturalists. North and 
east of this isothermal line thé inhabitants were by necessity 
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hunting nomads, often making predatory raids on their more 
settled neighbors. When the seventeenth century opened, the 
stronger tribes, or nations, were ruled by a few great chiefs 
of high distinction. Massasoit, Passaconnaway, Sassanow, 
Bashaba, and Membertou controlled the whole coast-line from 
Massachusetts to Cape Breton: they were great men. It looked 
as if among them confederated councils might be near. But 
great war, great famine, murders, and a devastating pestilence 
descended upon them and depopulated the country, which 
by 1620 was open to white immigration not only without In- 
dian opposition but with Indian consent. Those who were 
left sought the English for protection from the cruelty of the 
Tarentyns to the eastward, who had invaded them.”* 

Meanwhile, to the west beyond the Hudson, a newer cul- 
ture had arisen and was intrenching itself, the Five Nations 
of the Iroquois. The easternmost of these were the Mohawks, 
struggling for existence. Twice they were reduced almost to 
extinction; their warriors never numbered more than five 
hundred, living in four or five petty villages.” In 1603, Cham- 
plain, joining their enemies, defeated them by using firearms, 
and they were near extermination. Yet so great was their will 
to survive that within ten years they had obtained firearms 
from the Dutch and were using them against their enemies.”* 
In half a century they brought under their control five hun- 
dred leagues of territory, and by 1715, they had the inhabitants 
of this great kingdom in complete subjection and paying them 
tribute.** The Indians of Maine continued under the domina- 

21 Johnson, Wonder-working Providence, J. F. Jameson, editor (New York, 
1910), 76; Winthrop, History of New England, James Savage, editor (Boston, 
1853), 1, 71; Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, Commonwealth Edition 
(Boston, 1898), 126. The Tarentyns, or Tarratines, of the Pilgrims, were not 
the Penobscot Indians of both earlier and later writers; they were invading 
Micmacs, who for a few years after the great pestilence occupied the Penobscot 
Bay region and later retired. 

22 J. N. B. Hewitt, in Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, Bulletin 30, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 1, 922. 

23 J. N. B. Hewitt, Handbook, 1, g22. 


24 The Penobscot Indians, for example, paid tribute to the Mohawks as 
late as 1850. When the writer’s father was a youth, some of the Penobscots came 
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ton of the Mohawks for more than a century and a half.* 

There is an amazing story, hard to believe, but an official 
report is on record which confirms it. This says that “the last 
of April one Thousand sixe hundred and sixty-two,” 260 Mo- 
hawks, descending from the interior of Maine, fell upon 
Negew,” the old Pilgrim trading post at the head of tide on 
the Penobscot, and plundered it; and then went more than 
forty miles down the river to “Penobscott fort,” now Castine, 
took it, captured a hundred Indian men, women, and children 
who had come there for trade, and carried them all off to 
New York. When John Endecott and T. Breedont, of Nova 
Scotia, complained,”" the Mohawks flouted both the Dutch 
and the English and “Brake off in a Snuff and told in the town 
that we weare no better then Hogges” and that they would 
not return the prisoners. Amazing insolence and enterprise! 
Believing in themselves, ready to risk everything, they won by 





to his father to borrow money. Pressed for the reason for needing it so urgently, 
they reluctantly admitted that it was tribute to the Mohawks; if they did not 
pay it, the Mohawks had sent word, they would come and kill them all and 
“not leave even a cat alive.” In 1917, Lewis Ketchum, a half-breed, born in 
1834, told the writer that to his knowledge the Penobscots, up to about 1855, 
were at least occasionally paying tribute; he said he knew because Attean 
Orson came to get five dollars of him, as his share, “and I was above voting 


25 The Eastern Indians made their submission in October, 1700. Tribute 
ceased before the Civil War, but they were still subject to summons to the 
Great Council at Caughnawaga, near Montreal. The last delegation from Maine 
went during the Fenian troubles in Canada, 1866-1872. The delegates were 
Governor Attean Orson from the Penobscots and Sebattis Joseph Mitchell, 
representing his father-in-law, John Francis, the blind old governor of the 
Passamaquoddies. In 1874 Mitchell gave a full account of this trip to the 
writer’s father, and it was written down, nearly fifty years ago. 

26 “Copy of Propositions made unto the Maquas, Aug. 1, 1662.” New York 
Colonial Doc ts, xm, 224ff. “Negew on the Penobscot” was an international 
sore spot over which French and English, Roundhead and Royalist disputed; 
but local historians have ignored its significance. Also known as Negas and 
Crowne’s Point, it was the site of the Plymouth Trading House. It was on 
the high promontory on the west bank of the Penobscot just north of Bangor, 
and a little below the head of the tide at Veazie Falls. Just opposite, on the 
east bank, is the “pikked hill” where General Waldo buried the lead plate 
with which he took possession of the country for Great Britain. 

27 The contemporary account is in New York Colonial Documents, xm, 
226ff. This incident seems never to have been noticed by Maine historians. 
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their audacity and by their devotion to an ultimate goal. 

The word “Mohawk” means “eats them alive.” They did 
that. Their cruelty was appalling. They spread terror before 
them everywhere. By 1640 they were attacking the Maine 
Indians on the Kennebec River, and in 1650 Father Druil- 
lettes went to Massachusetts to implore aid of Protestants for 
his Kennebec converts, whom “the Moaghs” had “most cruelly 
tortured by slow fire.” ** The timid Algonkins, who had al- 
ready experienced the cannibal cruelty of the Tarentyns dur- 
ing the Micmac invasion, were paralyzed by the ferocity of 
the Mohawks. Though in their legends the Abenakis always 
boast about “how we beat the Mohawks,” they carefully avoid 
mentioning their own defeats. “I have seen an Amalecite 
jump at the name of Mohawk suddenly uttered,” wrote Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Baird of the English army about sixty years 
ago. The conquest by the Mohawks went steadily on to the 
north and eastward, and in 1700 it was complete.** The East- 
ern Indians—those of Maine and New Brunswick—formally 
submitted to the Iroquois October 7, 1700, and became their 
subjects.** The Mohawks advised them to become Protestants! 

It should not be supposed that because they were cruel in 
war the Mohawks were bad people. Aside from their obses- 
sion for conquest, they were kind, loyal in friendship, admir- 
able in their family relations, and more honorable than most 
Indians. They had clear, logical minds, a genius for organi- 
zation and for political federation, and, once they had sub- 
dued another nation, they were both just and complaisant, 
~~ 38 Roger Williams's Key has several references to the Mohawks as man- 
eaters, as in Chapter vi: “The Mauquauwogs, or the man-eaters three or four 
hundred miles from us.” The word is the familiar “Maqua” of Fenimore 
Cooper; it means “to eat, to devour.” 

29 Jesuit Relations, xxxvi, 75-81. 

30 The Aboriginal, St. John, New Brunswick, December, 1882. 

31 It seems to the writer that the outbreak of King Philip against the 
English was largely inspired by his realization that his people were being 
caught between the nut-cracker jaws of the English on the east and the 
Mohawks on the west and that their only safety lay in exterminating the 


ish. 
32 New York Colonial Documents, tv, 758. 
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so long as they were obeyed. As diplomats they were unsur- 
passed. 

It was in their diplomatic capacity that the New Englanders 
sought aid of the Mohawks. The northern Abenakis, who in 
the beginning had been friendly to the English, had been won 
over by the French, and French missionaries had been estab- 
lished in fortified mission villages at the strategic points of 
every important river in the present New England, from the 
St. John to Lake Champlain, except the Merrimac, where 
Pennacook had no mission. It was a Hindenburg line of 
defense, “the rampart of Canada” as an official document calls 
it.** Governor Dummer was finding the cost of defense ruin- 
ous.** Penhallow wrote that it cost a thousand pounds to kill 
an Indian.* The colonists had caught a Tartar indeed. To 
stop the war they dared not, for then the French would get 
Maine; to continue it, they could not without bankruptcy. 
One who has examined the bills for military expenditures 
in that long war will acknowledge that as an economy measure 
the scalp bounty was fully justified by its reduction of war 
costs and its deterrent effect upon the Indians. Yet it was not 
enough. The war must end. 

If the Mohawks could compel the Abenakis to make peace 
with the English, that would be definitely bad medicine for 
the French. Once the Indians were removed from French 
influence, the warrior priests could be expelled and the In- 
dian strongholds would change hands. This strategy the 
French fully appreciated. The Memoir of 1718, which is al- 
most certainly the work of Father de la Chasse, says that “the 
Iroquois are soliciting the Abenaquis...to co-operate with 
them against the French”; that “the English have within three 
or four months proceeded towards Pemquit [Pemaquid]”; and 
that “the Abenaquis of Panaouaske [Old Town] have con- 
sented thereunto, in spite of Father Lauverjat, their mission- 

33 New York Colonial Documents, ix, o78, paragraph 2. 


84 Baxter, Pioneers, 3 
35 Penhallow, New England Wars, 48. 
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ary” ... “this conduct shows that these two nations [the Eng- 
lish and the Abenakis], whose natural enmity has been, up to 
this time, our security, are beginning to be-reconciled, from 
which nothing can follow but the ruin of the Colony.” ** To 
prevent this the French stirred up Dummer’s War. Several 
years later, after the war was begun, Vaudreuil reported to 
France: ““The Understanding which manifested itself between 
the English and the Iroquois of the Five Nations, has seriously 
intimidated the Abenakis, and the ill disposed among them 
represented to those of the Tribe who were going to fight, 
that the Iroquois would declare against them, which cooled 
them down considerably.” ** 

The Abenakis, always afraid of the Mohawks, dared not 
anger them; on the other hand, the Mohawks, always friendly 
to the English, did not wish their coercion to go as far as de- 
claring war against their dependents: it was not for them to 
be the catspaw that pulled the English chestnuts out of the 
fire. But they were diplomats unsurpassed. With perfect com- 
posure and dignity they could make a promise and break it 
at the same time. Would they come to the help of the English, 
as they had promised? They would indeed; they would send 
their best chiefs to Boston. So to Boston came Henry, known 
as “King Hendrick,” and his brother Abraham, men of re- 
nown, and other chieftains and their followers; and they were 
sumptuously entertained and presented with large gifts and 
public honors, were taken to Casco (Portland) for a confer- 
ence, and were assiduously courted. In turn they “brightened 
the chain of friendship,” at the expense of the Colony, made 
speeches, deplored the actions of the Abenakis—and withdrew 
without conceding any of the English demands for assistance. 
The only positive help the Mohawks gave the English was to 
send Tagagonout, one of their chiefs, and Paugus, a prisoner, 


36 “Memoir concerning Acadia, 1718," New York Colonial Documents, 1x, 
881, paragraph 7. ; : 

37 Vaudreuil to the Minister, Abstract of Previous Dispatches, 18 January, 
1724. New York Colonial Documents, 1x, 935. 
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to Norridgewock. No doubt they were well satisfied to find no 
Indians there. Tagagonout took the letter left on the church 
door and carried it back to Casco, where it was read in council 
and the chiefs agreed that it was “an insulting letter”—which 
was what Father Rasles intended it to be, though he had not 
counted on the Mohawks’ ever seeing it. Again the Mohawks 
solemnly assented to the righteousness of the English cause, 
and again they found excuses for doing nothing. Later on they 
gave an excellent reason for their inaction. To Governor 
Burnet they said, “and if we should make war, it would not 
end in a few days, as yours doth, but must last till one nation 
or the other is destroyed as it hath been heretofore with us. . . 
we would have you try with them yourselves and see if you 
can’t make Peace with them yourselves.” ** This was on Sep- 
tember 18, 1724. Five weeks before, the English had already 
made their peace with the Norridgewocks—the peace of death. 

Since no Indians were found at Norridgewock, there is no 
self-evident reason why Paugus was taken thither. Jabez Brad- 
bury was both a guide to the river and an official interpreter. 
It is probable that Tagagonout could speak some English, so 
that he could talk with Bradbury. On the other hand, he 
could not have communicated with the Norridgewocks; for 
Yroquois and Abenaki are tongues so different that very few 
ever mastered both of them. We are led to conclude that Pau- 
gus was Tagagonout’s personal interpreter, a man who had 
the unusual qualification of speaking both Indian languages, 
and very likely some English also. That Paugus was the pris- 
oner of the English is clear from the journal of the confer- 
ence. This'says, “After which we told them we had Committed 
the Indian Captive now with us into their Care and hoped 
that they would see to it that he did not make his Escape.” ** 
There is Indian irony in the reply of the chiefs “that they had 


38 Governor Burnet and the Schaakkook Indians. New York Colonial Doc- 
ments, V, ‘724. 
39 Maine Historical Collections, Documentary Series, xxi, 115. 
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strictly charged him not to go away and were of Opinion that 
he would not.” They knew that Paugus was aware what was 
good for him. . 

It would seem an impossible task to prove by documentary 
evidence that Paugus was a Scaticook Indian prisoner, brought 
from Boston by the Commissioners as interpreter for the Mo- 
hawks; but it has been done. Paugus, the much-vaunted “sa- 
chem of the Pigwackets,” was not a Maine Indian at all; he 
came from near Albany, New York. 

The upheaval of King Philip’s War in 1675, had caused con- 
siderable shifting of the Indian tribes. Even those who took 
no part in the war were subject to retaliations by the whites, 
and they often removed a long distance to avoid conflicts. 
Among those who sought new homes was a mixed assemblage, 
chiefly from north of the Massachusetts upper line, who went 
to Albany and voluntarily submitted to the Mohawks. They 
were welcomed, promised protection, and placed at Schaghti- 
cook on the Hudson, twenty-one miles north of Albany, under 
“the tree of welfare.” * The meaning of Schaghticook or Scat- 
icook—like Piscataqua and the diminutive Piscataquis—is a 
“branch”; it refers to the Hoosac branch of the Hudson, along 
which the old Mohawk Trail descended from the highlands. 
Some forty spellings of the word have been noted, and the 
layman encounters grave difficulties in identifying these 
Indians in the old documents.“ The Scaticooks were prob- 
ably made up of Pacomptucks from Massachusetts; Penna- 
cooks from New Hampshire; Sokokis and Pigwackets and 
Kennebec Abenakis from Maine; and most likely some of the 


40° In 1700, the Earl of Bellomont wrote home: “Our Schackkook or River 
Indians were of those Eastern Indians, but were driven from that country by 
the people of New England 26 years ago, in a war call’d King Philips war. 
Those Eastern Indians and our River Indians still retain their friendship and 
intermarry with each other.” New York Colonial Documents, 1, 715. There 
are a number of references to the Scaticooks coming from New England. 

41 The Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, Second Series, vi, 
359-381, contains an excellent article by Dr. Egbert C. Smyth upon the Scati- 
cook Indians, using the documents referred to above. 
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Maine Mahicans.* That is, they were generally from regions 
reached by cross-country routes which led to the Merrimac 
River about at “the Crotch” of the Pemigewasset and Winni- 
pesaukee and so on to Ossipee, Conway, Fryeburg, and the 





42 The statement that there were Mohicans in Maine may be challenged; 
but the village of Amessecantee (Farmington Falls) was undoubtedly a Mohi- 
can town. (The Mohicans, or Mahicans, were the River Indians of the Hudson, 
and were not the same as the Mohegans of Connecticut, “which have never 
been proved of historical or dialectical connection with Mohican,” writes Dr. 
Frank G. Speck.) 

In his “Letter to his Brother” Father Rasles tells the story of the Mohicans’ 
coming into Maine in his residency. In 1697, he “learned that a nation of 
Amalingan savages were coming to establish themselves a day’s journey from 
my village.” He feared that their pagan practices would divert his neophytes 
from their religion; but instead, the strangers were amenable to his teachings 
and embraced Christianity. A large part of the letter is devoted to this story 
of the Amalingans (Jesuit Relations, Lxvm, 177-195), and whatever doubt may 
be cast upon parts of the letter, which was printed posthumously, this seems 
authentic. 

The word “Amalingan” is only a variant of Mohican, or Mahican, which 
means “a wolf.” The French called them the Wolves, or Loups. Father Druil- 
lettes, in the “Jesuit Relation” for 1650 (xxxv1, 101), mentions “the Malingans, 
situated on the river Manate (Hudson),” and in the “Relation” for 1645-1646 
they are spoken of as the Mahingans, or Mahinganak. The prefixed A was com- 
mon in names of Algonkin tribes, as in Amalicite for Maliseet; Aghenibeki for 
Kenebeki; Assowekik for Sokoki. So Amalingan is identical with Mahingan, 
Mahi»gan, Mahican, or Mohican. 

Nudenans, in his “Radicum Wabbanakkaearum Sylva Ex Variis Veterum 
ac Recentiorum Manuscriptis Codicibus,” “put into alphabetical order in 
1760,” notes certain Mahican (Loup) words which he distinguishes from the 
Abenaki. A very important entry is this: 

Mahigan, vicus Luporum sylvicolarum, scilicit qui lingua fere eadem 

ac Waubanakkei utuntur. L pro R usurpant. Vocantur Amahinganiak. 

[Mahingan, a village of forest-dwelling Wolves, who a dialect 
almost the same as the Wabanaki. They use L instead of R. They are 
called Amahinganiak (Wolves).] 

For twenty-seven years there was in Maine a whole village of Mahicans, 
who after the destruction of Norridgewock, in 1724, were forced to abandon 
their town at Farmington Falls. Whither did they go? The wounded and im- 
poverished Norridgewocks would naturally seek refuge with the French in 
Canada—as they did. But where did these unharmed Mahicans go? The easy 
answer is that they would go to Old Town Indian Island. This village had 
been burned in 1723 and abandoned. It was a very desirable site, and the 
cleared fields had not had time to become re-forested. It is a tradition 
among the Penobscots that many of their people came from Norridgewock; 
but the Norridgewocks spoke an r-language, while the modern Penobscots 
speak an /-language; that is, words in Rasles’ dictionary become good modern 
Penobscot, ordinarily, if the abundant r’s are changed to I's. This phenomenon 
has never been accounted for. 
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Kennebec. The line of travel was comparatively short,“* and 
since the Earl of Bellomont assures us that the Scaticooks 
maintained their friendship and intermarried with the Maine 
Indians, they naturally roved eastward in their hunting, to 
be where they would have good neighbors. This was an im- 
portant consideration when smal! groups, even single families, 
were isolated on a winter hunt. The New Hampshire woods 
made an especially good hunting ground, so that in 1727 the 
Maine Indians complained to the Governor that even the 
Mohegans of Connecticut came up the river and encroached 
upon their hunting territory, despoiling it of game.“ 

One disadvantage of hunting in New Hampshire was the 
proximity of the white settlements. Here is one incident of 
that debatable ground which comes into the records. Of his 
conference with the Scaticook Indians at Albany, September 





The Mahicans were much more widely spread to the north and east than 
has been realized. On Champlain’s map drawn in 1629 and printed in 1632, 
the Connecticut River is given as Manigana-tica-uoit, “the river of the Mahi- 
cans,” while Father Druillettes called it “rivi¢re des Sokoquois,” strengthening 
Ruttenber’s opinion that the Sokokis may have been Mahicans. The map of 
Father Joseph Aubéry, dated 1715, now in the French Bureau de la Marine, 
locates two Mahican villages west of Maine. He names Penagou (Pennacook), 
“ancien village de loups,” on the Merrimac, and Koes (Coés), “ancien vil- 
lage loup,” on the Connecticut, probably near Wells River. The latter has 
the symbol of the fortified missions, found also at Fryeburg, Canton Point, 
Farmington Falls, Old Town, and Meductic, New Brunswick. Kendall, in his 
Travels, says that in 1807 at St. Francis he saw the Coés people, who were 
called Cohdssiak. 

43 Gov. William Shirley's “Address to the General Court of Massachusetts, 
1754” dwells at length upon the easy communication afforded the French 
and Indians upon the upper waters of the New England Rivers, as evidenced 
by letters of Rasles, Lauverjat, and De la Chasse, captured at Norridgewock. 
Correspondence of William Shirley (New York, 1912), U, 33-40. Reverend 
Paul Coffin, “Missionary Journeys in Maine, 1796-1800": “I was told a man may 
walk in half a day on the waters of Chaudiére, Connecticut, Androscoggin 
and Kennebec Rivers.” Maine Historical Collections, First Series, 1v, 346. 

44 In making the treaty of 1727, one of the chiefs of the Eastern Indians 
said: “We desire your Honour would take care that none of the Mohegans 
or others of the Southern Indians may be allowed to come into our Hunting 
Ground, or even to the Eastward of Merrimack River, for therein they very 
much damage us.” The Governor replied: “I shall write to the Governour of 
Counecticut in whose Government they dwell.” Maine Historical Collections, 
First Series, first edition, m1, 430 and 441. 
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19, 1724, Governor Burnet reported that they said they had 
lived peaceably with the whites, but had suffered wrongs. 


We have been a hunting two years ago on the Frontieers of 
New England in a peaceable manner, and were taken and carried 
off to Goal [sic] at Boston and not well used by that Government 
and had it not been for Mr. Jacob Wendell a Mercht at Boston we 
might have been taken and treated as enemies and those who are 
gone to Canada being some of those Indians go to fight against 
New England to revenge themselves. The Boston gentlemen say, 
that those Indians who were taken and carried to Boston Goal, 
were taken by mistake they being on the Penekeok [Pennacook] 
River, where some Indians live who have been the worst enemies 
of our people, but as soon as it was known they were friend Indi- 
ans the Government resented it, and it was ill taken that the 
people had taken them and they [were] set at liberty. 


It would appear that the Boston gentlemen put the best 
face their consciences would let them on the matter, for some 
at least of the prisoners were not released until after long 
confinement, and then only by the entreaty of the visiting 
Mohawks, under whose protection they lived. 

There is also a French side to the story, reckless of the 
details, as was usual with French reports, but confirmatory 
and definitely showing that one of the prisoners at Boston 
must have been our Paugus. It is the report of Vaudreuil 
and Begon to the Ministry. 


The Abenaquis having gone hunting, the English captured 
forty of them whom they placed in the hands of the Iroquois. The 
latter sent two of them, with two Englishmen to Naurantsouak 
[Norridgewock] to treat of peace there with the Abenakis of that 
village. These deputies, not finding the Abenakis, left some To- 
bacco and Calumets in the cabin and attached to a tree a piece of 
bark on which they drew two moons, to indicate that they would 
return in two months, and carried away with them another piece 


45 Governor Burnet to the Sachems of the Schaakkook Indians, 1724. New 
York Colonial Documents, v, 723. 
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of bark, which Father Rasle, the missionary of that village, had 
attached to the door of his church, on which he had written that 
the Indians would not listen to any overtures of peace until the 
English had entirely abandoned all the Abenakis lands, and if 
they burned their church and village, that the Indians would go 
and burn the meeting-houses and settlements of New England. 
These deputies did not return to Naurantsouak.* 


No reference to these Abenakis’ (elsewhere identified as 
Scaticooks) being captured has been found in the New Eng- 
land archives, but the situation is fairly clear. By Governor 
Burnet's report, a group of Scaticooks had gone to New Hamp- 
shire for a winter hunt and were taken prisoners near Penna- 
cook (Concord) in the winter or spring of 1722. In the light 
of later events, it looks as if men from Old Dunstable, which 
then extended as far up the Merrimac as Nashua, may have 
taken these unprepared and unresisting Indians and carried 
them to Boston. War was not declared until late in July of 
that year, so that the act was unjustifiable, even if they were 
enemy Indians; but Dunstable had suffered excessively in 
earlier hostilities, and Dunstable men would care little who 
these were so long as they had fewer Indians upon their fron- 
tier. So these Scaticooks were taken to Boston and lodged in 
jail. 
It was October of that same year when the Mohawks met 
the English in conference at Boston, where an interpreter 
was necessary. One of these captive bi-lingual Scaticooks 
would be just the man needed. One was chosen, taken to 
Casco, Maine, thence to Norridgewock, and back to Boston. 
On November 5, James Franklin’s Courant announced that 
the Mohawk and “Paugus, a prisoner,” have returned. He 
seems to have been still kept a prisoner; for in 1723, when 
there was another conference of the Mohawks in Boston, on 
September 11, a delegate arose in the meeting and, offering a 


46 Abstract of Vaudreuil and Begon, “Dispatches to the Minister, 1724.” 
New York Colonial Documents, 1x, 933. 
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belt of wampum, said: “You have several of our Nephews in 
your Prison. We desire that the Doors may be opened and 
that they may be delivered unto us.” Six days later Lieutenant- 
Governor Dummer announced the “Consent of the Court 
for delivery of prisoners—Pancanralmett, and wife and three 
children—as a mark of Friendship.” 7 And Paucanaulemet, 
as his name is more properly spelled, and his family go back 
with the Mohawks to Scaticook, where they belong. Pauca- 
naulemet was Paugus, the prisoner. 

We have not yet proved their identity, but the next year 
there was another conference, this time in Albany, and the 
report of the Indian Commissioners from Boston, September 
17, 1724, reads: “We gave them an Account of the late Action 
at Norridgewalk. ... We likewise Informed Them that many 
of The Scauta Cooks had been to War against us, and That 
Paucanaulemet, who had been Set at Liberty at Their De- 
sire, was gone to Canada; and We heard that he was gone 
to war.” # 

The report of the conference, continued on the twenty-first 
of September, says, “Early in the Morning We sent for Some 
of the Chiefs and related to Them what Information we had 
received of Paucanaulemet being at Dunstable, and Told 
Them That He was set at Liberty at their request; and upon 
Their being bound for his good Behaviour so that they had 
been (accidentally) The occasion of what mischief we had 
suffered from him.” * Two days later the Commissioners 
again mention Paucanaulemet as a Scaticook who had mur- 
dered some of the English. 

The check-up is exact. In order to encourage his Abenakis, 
who had grown faint-hearted, Governor Vaudreuil persuaded 
some of his French Mohawks and Hurons of Loretto to start 
on the war-path. He reported that 134 of the former, forty-five 
of the latter, and thirty Abenakis of St. Francis had set out 

47 Maine Historical Collections, Documentary Series, xxi, 157. 


48 Maine Historical Collections, Documentary Series, xxi, 175. 
49 Maine Historical Collections, Documentary Series, xx, 181 and 185. 
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the twentieth of September, to be gone until November. 
Though there remains, even after we have harmonized the 
French and the English calendars, which then were eleven 
days apart, a few days’ discrepancy, this must have been the 
party of “French Mohawks” which fell on Dunstable on Sep- 
tember 4, took two prisoners, and killed nine men at Thorn- 
ton’s Ferry. The French date may be a writer’s slip, a printer's 
error, or just another inaccuracy. We have the official state- 
ment of the Scaticooks to Burnet that members of their tribe 
who had absconded to Canada were the prisoners taken two 
years before at Pennacook, now gone “to fight against New 
England to revenge themselves”; we have Abnakis of St. 
Francis, where these deserters must have taken refuge, offi- 
cially described as a war-party just departed for New Eng- 
land; and we have the New Englanders speaking of Paugus 
as “the scourge of Dunstable.” It is an unbroken series—Scati- 
cooks taken captive at Pennacook going to Canada for re- 
venge; Paucanaulemet, one of the Pennacook prisoners, 
among those who went to Canada; Paugus, a Scaticook, acting 
as interpreter for the Mohawks, while still a prisoner at Bos- 
ton; Paucaunaulemet, formerly a prisoner in Boston, in the 
raid on Dunstable, the settlement nearest the place where he 
was captured—everything interlocks with precision. Paugus 
was without doubt Paucanaulemet. 

Moreover, Colonel Tyng reported that when he dug up 
the body of Paugus on the battlefield, it was identified by 
“several particular marks.” It is known that Scaticooks had 
certain marks, probably tattooing, by which the Mohawks 
could know them from enemy Indians. Soon after the raid 
on Dunstable, Governor Burnet, conferring with the Scati- 
cooks, said: ... “one Indian was killed by their people [the 
New Englanders] in Action. The marks of him are taken 
and shown to one of your Nation who says he is a Schaahkook 





50 New York Colonial Documents, Ix, 935. 
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Indian.” The Scaticooks, in reply, admit that he is probably 
“one of those who deserted their tribe for Canada.” 4 

Even the folklore agrees. There is the tale that Lovewell’s 
men recognized Paugus in the fight, and they jeered each 
other. This is probable. There is the old story of “Young 
Paugus” coming back many years after the Fight, to kill 
Chamberlain, and being slain himself—a pure folk-tale with 
nothing to support it except the record that Paugus was a 
man who had three children.*? We have the tradition of Pau- 
gus’s cruelty to captives—probably true; as a captive himself 
he had suffered indignities, which, as an Indian, he would 
revenge. 

But gone is the whole story of the duel by the pond-side. 
It could not have been. Gone is the tale of Paugus’ being a 
chief of the Pigwackets—he did not belong to them at all. 
Gone are those tall stories of his sitting on Jockey Cap and 
viewing the evolutions of his fleet of war canoes on the lake 
below. Gone also are the stone battle-ax, the great war-club, 
the fantastic dress, and the “large bearskin” in which the poet- 
aster Upham enveloped him on a very hot day in May, toge- 
ther with the too-well remembered dialogue between him and 
Chamberlain, the arsenal of muskets and powder-horns taken 
from his body, and the tale, passed on for history, that Cham- 
berlain, too much in haste to withdraw his ramrod after 
charging his gun, shot it through the body of his hated foe. 
All this is ballad stuff, the combat of two champions before 
their armies, as old as Chevy Chase, as old as Homer. 

The facts are these. There was a Scaticook Indian named 
Paucanaulemet, living near Albany, New York, a ward of 
the Mohawks. While hunting with his family near Concord, 
New Hampshire, he was taken captive and carried to Boston 


51 New York Colonial Documents, v, 721 and 722. 

52 Paugus had three children, but our Indians did not seek revenge for 
kinsmen slain in battle. (See Captain Samuel Jordan’s Report, 1725, Baxter, 
Pioneers, 377.) They did not even scalp the dead of Lovewell’s troop, thus 
acknowledging their own defeat. 
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and there kept in prison for more than a year. Released at 
the request of the Mohawks, he went home to Scaticook and 
the next year slipped away and joined the St. Francis Indians 
of Canada. In September, 1724, he was with a war-party of 
French Mohawks who attacked Old Dunstable and killed a 
number of people. The next spring he raided the Maine coast 
and, while returning to Pigwacket, engaged Captain John 
Lovewell’s troop at Saco Pond. There he was killed, May 9, 
1725, and there he lies buried. The rest is folklore. 














BENJAMIN COLMAN AND THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT 


THEODORE HORNBERGER 


ENJAMIN COLMAN (1673-1747), the first pastor of 

the Brattle Street Church in Boston, is widely known 
among students of New England history and literature as a 
liberal and accomplished preacher.’ His more than chilly re- 
ception by the Mathers after his ordination by Presbyterians 
in England, his alignment with Zabdiel Boylston in the con- 
troversy over inoculation for the smallpox, his connections 
with the Hollis and the Holden families (important to the 
development of Harvard College), and his middle-of-the-road 
attitude toward the Whitefield revival—all these are familiar 
matters. Yet no one, apparently, has given much thought to 
the contents of the ninety-odd books of which Colman was 
the author. Scholars interested in the intellectual inter-rela- 
tions of Europe and America have turned to the writings of 
the Mathers and of Jonathan Edwards and demonstrated 
therewith an amazing cognizance on their part of contempo- 
rary thought, philosophical and scientific as well as theologi- 
cal. Colman, however, has been regarded chiefly as a graceful 
pulpit orator. The intent of the present article is to suggest 
that his writings are likewise indicative of the intellectual 
life of his age, and that in some respects they are even more 
useful than those of his more famous contemporaries to the 
person seeking to understand the eighteenth century in Amer- 
ica. 

1 The best account is in C. K. Shipton, Biographical Sketches of Those 
Who Attended Harvard College in the Classes 1690-1700, Volume tv of Sib- 
ley’s Harvard Graduates (Cambridge, 1933), 120-137. See also the article by 
J. T. Adams in the Dictionary of American Biography; W. B. Sprague, Annals 
of the American Pulpit, 1 (New York, 1859), 223-229; and M. C. Tyler, A His- 
tory of American Literature, 1607-1765, u (New York, 1879), 171-175. Present- 
day interest in Colman is attested by the frequent references to him in Perry 
Miller and T. H. Johnson, The Puritans (New York, 1938), and by the inclu- 


sion of a selection from his work in The Oxford Anthology of American Lit- 
erature, W. R. Benét and N. H. Pearson, editors (New York, 1938). 
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The passing of neither Edwards nor Cotton Mather, in 
fact, was mourned in quite the tone that Colman’s was, in a 
pastoral elegy.? In this eclogue, Tyro, a young student, and 
Clericanor, a country clergyman, join in Colman’s praises, 
in part as follows: 


Tyro. 
If mistick Cotts and lonely Rocks lament, 
Ye Muse’s Seats, your greater Sorrows vent. 
More than Maecenas! many a Patron HE 
Procur’d the Muses, from beyond the Sea, 
Ho .uis and Howpen Evidence will be. 
*To Him we owe Acquaintance with the Sphere, 
And Nature’s Laws, and Laws divine made clear. 
He saw me panting for Helconian Streams, 
Longing for Light, and Science golden Beams, 
Made me poor Orphan His paternal Care: 
Led me to Light and Rills divinely fair. 


CLERICANOR 
Nor you alone His Patronage have shar’d; 
This Continent the better for Hm far’d; 
Religion and the Arts he try’d to send; 
Knowledge with Goodness every-where to blend; 
That Faith and Science might each Land rejoyce, 
Godlike His Bounty in Extent and Choice.* 


At the end of the poem, Eusebius, “a virtuous Gentleman 
of the Town,” comes in to alleviate the grief of Tyro and 
Clericanor by expressing the hope that Colman’s gifts will 
shine on, dispersed in other men. His tenderness will rest 
in Sewall, his learning in Prince, his fire in Webb, his “neat 
Politeness” in Byles, while his zeal for truth and the cause of 

2 On the Death of the Reverend Benjamin Colman, D.D. Who Deceased 
August 29, 1747. An Eclogue. Attempted by O---- E---- a Young Student (Bos- 
ton, n.d.). The copy in the Boston Public Library identifies O---- E---- as Joseph 
Seccombe (H.C., 1731). See Charles Evans, American Bibliography, u (Chi- 
cago, 1904), 329. This ascription, however, seems doubtful. 


“® Professor, Apparatus.” (O---- E----’s note.) 
3 On the Death of Colman, 5-6. 
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the church will be shared by Foxcroft and Chauncy, “In 
Thought tho’ differing.” * Colman’s admirer, in other words, 
regarded him as the most versatile of the Boston ministers; 
in him resided not merely one but all of the qualities deemed 
desirable in an eighteenth-century spiritual leader. 

Since there is some likelihood that this was an opinion 
rather generally held, there is reason for investigating the 
contents of Colman’s more important works. What, we may 
inquire, are the roots of his thought, and how representative 
is it of the climate of opinion of his time? What was there 
about it that may in part account for the success of his min- 
istry? Or, to be even more specific, what were his conceptions 
of God, of nature, and of man? 

As his most recent biographer has pointed out, Colman 
was doctrinally an orthodox Calvinist.5 His liberalism was 
partly a matter of church polity, partly a temperamental 
aversion to debates of the hair-splitting variety. His place in 
colonial thought must be determined, therefore, by an evalu- 
ation of the emphasis which he gives to the various parts of 
the Calvinist system, or by significant omissions of emphasis. 
Dangerous as this method is, it will suffice to suggest the gen- 
eral truth of the contention that much which has been re- 
garded as revolutionary in eighteenth-century intellectual 
history may be shown to have been inherent in, if not con- 
genial to, Calvinism itself.® 

Colman’s God appears to have been a transcendent, per- 
sonal Deity, willing to interfere occasionally with the order 
of nature, and to be appeased by fast-days, prayer, and the 
sincere repentance of His people. Although Colman did not 
see evidence of divine interposition as readily as did Cotton 
Mather, he was capable of praying for rain in a time of 
4 Colman’s colleagues are identified in the poem only by their initials. 
Their names are written in by a contemporary hand in the copy at the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society. 

5 Shipton, Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, tv, 124. 


6 H. M. Jones, The Drift to Liberalism in the American Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (Cambridge, 1937). 
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drought,” calling for vengeance upon hostile Indians,’ per- 
ceiving the hand of God in a “merciful and wonderful Preser- 
vation of the Town from being consumed by Fire,” * and 
using a frightening earthquake as the basis of a stirring call 
for spiritual reform."® He displays some knowledge of John 
Norris's Essay towards the Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible 
World," but it is clear that he regarded even a rudimentary 
form of the doctrine of immanence as pantheistic. Space, he 
tells us, in a passage based upon the judgment of Isaac Watts, 
the English nonconformist, 


is so mysterious and inexplicable a Thing in Nature, that Men 
of Genius and Philosophy have been ready to deify it, and say it is 
God himself,* because immense and never to be searched out. 
But for the same Reason every Thing about us might be deify’d; 
as many of the least and lowest have been, as well as the Hosts of 
Heaven, by the brutish Sons of Men. The most simple Idea of 
Space seems the true and most intelligible, that it is the open 
Volume of Nature, in which we should early begin to read the 
Name of Gop, and read on in it as long as we live, and more 
and more adore Him in his INCOMPREHENSIBLENESS.!? 


Even Cotton Mather had gone so far as to suggest that “We 
cannot as well say, That God is in the World, as we may say, 
The whole World is in God.” * 

The significant emphasis in Colman’s comments on God is 
probably that on His “incomprehensibleness.” This attribute 


7 The Great Duty of Waiting on God in Our Straits & Difficulties (Bos- 
ton, 1737). 

8 Imprecations against the Enemies of God Lawful and a Duty (Boston, 
1707). 
9 It Is of the Lord’s Mercies That We Are Not Consumed (Boston, 1737). 
10 The Judgments of Providence in the Hand of Christ (Boston, 1727). 
11 The Glory of God in the Firmament of His Power (Boston, 1743), 20. 
“® See the first of Dr. Watts’s Philosophical Essays; a fair Enquiry con- 
cerning Space, whether it be something or nothing, Gop or a Creature.” 
(Colman’s note.) 

12 The Glory of God in the Firmament of His Power, 16. 

13 “The Way of Prosperity,” 5, in The Wonderful Works of God Com- 
memorated (Boston, 1690). 
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is the subject of one of his most interesting books, A Humble 
Discourse of the Incomprehensibleness of God, first published 
at Boston in 1715 and later revised by Colman for a second 
edition in 1740. While the note it strikes is perhaps not a new 
one,"* the book reveals plainly the background of Colman’s 
thought. He shows familiarity with the design-argument lit- 
erature which had been utilized previously by Mather and 
others, and in particular, with George Cheyne’s Philosophical 
Principles of Natural Religion. In the revision of 1740, Col- 
man corrected his figures on the diameter and distance of the 
sun and planets by citing those in the fourth edition (London, 
1725) of William Whiston’s New Theory of the Earth, inci- 
dentally referring his readers to the articles on attraction, 
gravitation, magnetism, electricity, and Newtonian philoso- 
phy in Chambers’ Cyclopaedia (London, 1728; second edi- 
tion, 1738)."* In other words, his stress upon the incompre- 
hensibleness of God was apparently related to his assimila- 
tion of the results of the new science. In one passage, indeed, 
he suggests as much: 


The Almighty put it to Job 38. 18 Hast thou perceived the 
Breadth of the Earth? Declare if thou knowest it all. So far our 
Moderns dare I suppose to answer, just now in the Ends of the 
World having attained, as they think, to measure our Earth and 
Planetary World. And what do they tell us of its vastness? I’m 
afraid truly to repeat in a common Audience what they count 
them selves pretty certain of. If it were not to glorify the Creator 
to you, and to let you see how Unsearchable his Works are, I 
would not hint them to you.?* 


For some reason, the measurements of the astronomers seemed 
to Colman a possible hindrance to the popular grasp of the 


14 Mather, however, seems more likely to speak of the incomprehensibility 
of God's ends. See his Coheleth (Boston, 1720), 9. 

15 A Humble Discourse, first edition, go. 

16 A Humble Discourse, second edition, 33-36. 

17 A Humble Discourse, first edition, 28-29. 
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concept of infinitude. This becomes important when one 
recalls how rare such hesitancy was in Cotton Mather, who 
was usually pretty confident that “Philosophy is no Enemy, 
but a mighty and wondrous Incentive to Religion,” * and 
when one encounters the opinion of a competent scholar that 
a sense of the incomprehensibility of God was characteristic 
of the age of the Enlightenment.’® In Colman, obviously, Cal- 
vinism adjusted itself to the spirit of the age, even in its idea 
of God. 

Colman was fully aware, however, of the dangers of too 
great stress upon natural religion, and one must scrutinize 
carefully any suggestion, as natural in his case as in Cotton 
Mather’s, of deistic tendencies.”” In A Brief Dissertation on 
the Three First Chapters of Genesis (Boston, 1735), he specifi- 
cally defends divine revelation against deists and infidels, and 
insists that 


If God has not spoken to us by Moses, neither has he by the fol- 
lowing Prophets; no, nor by Jesus and his Apostles. But if it be 
Evident that Moses wrote by Inspiration of God, it is a sure and 
strong Foundation for, and Argument of the Credibility of the 
whole Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, which 
we find bearing a strict Reference unto, Agreement with, and to 
be the Fulfillment of what Moses has written. 

The whole of Revealed Religion, the whole Doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, stands on this foot.** 


His argument, however, frankly a simplification of Thomas 
Burnet’s Demonstration of the True Religion in a Chain of 
Scripture Consequences, the Boyle Lectures for 1724-1725, is 
on the basis that the Bible is entirely in harmony with rea- 


18 The Christian Philosopher (London, 1721), 1. 
19 J. G: Hibben, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment (New York, 1910), 


20 Compare I. W. Riley, American Philosophy, the Early Schools (New 
York, 1907), 195-199. 
21 A Brief Dissertation, 2-3. 
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son.** Sometimes, however, Colman felt it necessary to assert 
that the Christian minister should preach Christ, not philos- 
ophy or science,** and in Government the Pillar of the Earth 
(Boston, 1730) he went so far as to express some doubts about 
the Newtonian system. After explaining that magnetism or 
gravitation seems to be the only natural “pillar of the earth,” 
he displays both his science and his doubt as follows: 


And the Planets which roll in the same Circle with us, have all of 
‘em the same Pillars, That is to say, “All Bodies thro’ the whole 
Solar System attract or gravitate toward each other, with Forces 
according to their Quantities of Matter.” 

But after all this fine Doctrine in our New Philosophy, con- 
cerning the Centripetal Forces of the Sun and Planets; a plain 
Christian is much more edified by the simple and vulgar Account 
which the sacred Pages give us of this mysterious Thing.** 


At this point Colman quotes Job xxvi, 7, “He stretcheth out 
the north over the empty place, and hangeth the earth upon 
nothing,” and Psalm xxiv, 2, “For he hath founded it upon 
the seas, and established it upon the floods,” concluding that 
it is better to interpret “pillars of the earth” as meaning rulers 
and magistrates. 

Closely related to Colman’s idea of God is, as has been 
seen, his conception of nature. In God Is a Great King (Bos- 
ton, 1733), Newtonian notions of nature and of Providence 
are characteristically set forth: 


He has given his Law to the mighty Frame of the Universe, even 
to all the vast Globes in all their various Circles; and they con- 


22 A Brief Dissertation, 1-2; cf. also John Hunt, Religious Thought in 
England, m (London, 1873), 120-121. 

23 Ministers and People under Special Obligations to Sanctity, Humility, & 
Gratitude; for the Great Grace Given Them in the Preached Gospel (Boston, 
1732), 11; A Sermon at the Lecture in Boston, after the Funerals of Those 
Excellent & Learned Divines and Eminent Fellows of Harvard College the 
Reverend, Mr. William Brattle...and the Reverend Mr. Ebenezer Pemberton 
(Boston, 1717), 27- ; 

24 Government the Pillar of the Earth, 3-4. 
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tinue this day in their excellent Order and wonderful Motion, 
according to his Ordinance, for all are his Servants. .. Should 
God remove his sustaining Hand, all Flesh would perish together, 
and all Worlds would fall into Ruine and Confusion. The Orbs 
of the Universe would dash one against another, and run into 
their original Chaos, and Darkness would cover the Desolation 
for ever and ever.*5 


This is commonplace thinking in Colman’s time, and may be 
encountered not infrequently in the writings of Cotton 
Mather.** Somewhat less common, perhaps, but apparently 
more significant, is Colman’s stress on the unsearchableness 
of nature, in those sermons which deal with the incompre- 
hensibleness of God. “Who knows,” he asks, “the Extent of 
the Creation?” How mysterious it is to think “What this and 
the other Mighty Orbs do hang on, or roll in?” How unsearch- 
able are the clouds, the moon and its mysterious dominion 
over the tides, “the Juices of Plants and Trees, the Humours 
of our Bodies, and those of other Animals.” In the “open 
volume of nature” are revealed “the Glories of the Divine 
Maygesty.” # On the whole, however, Colman had no real 
sense of being puzzled by the mysterious purposes of nature. 
More characteristic is the tone of this argument: 


All Nature is Industrious and every Creature about us diligent 
in their proper Work. Diligence is the Universal Example. Look 
thro’ the whole Creation, and every part of it has a Work and 
Service assign’d it, to which it diligently keeps. Not a Pismire but 
has its Work! Go to the Ant thou Sluggard. The Heavens are a 
Mirrour over us, wherein we see the Order, Motion, Constancy 
and Swiftness of the Heavenly Bodies; imparting their Light, 
Heat, and Influences to us. Day unto Day utters this—and there 


25 God Is a Great King, 3. 

26 The Christian Philosopher, 84-88; Coheleth, 10-11; Manuductio ad 
Ministerium (Boston, 1726), 52; cf. E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations 
of Modern Physical Science (New York, 1925), 291-293. 

27 A Humble Discourse, first edition, 27 and 31-32. 

28 The Glory of God in the Firmament of His Power, 17. 
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is no Speech nor Language where their voice is not heard. The 
Earth we live on is a busie Scene. We see no Drones upon it but in 
the Matters of God, wherein we should be least of all so. Busie 
in trifles, wise to do Evil, but unapt, slow and averse to that 
which is Good.?® 


In this praise of the “up-and-doing” attitude, Colman’s model 
was the Anglican divine and scientist, Isaac Barrow, whose 
discourses Of Industry (London, 1693) he appears to have 
particularly admired.” All things considered, Colman’s con- 
ception of nature is not extraordinary. Like all the rational- 
ists of his time, Christian as well as deistic, he made extensive 
use of the design-argument, and often expressed wonder at 
the mysteriously benevolent processes of the natural order. 
From one point of view, the thought of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was predominantly anthropocentric: “The proper study 
of mankind is man.” Colman’s conception of man is therefore 
peculiarly important. Asked what it was, he would doubtless 
have replied in the idiom of the orthodox Calvinist; and in 
many scattered places he speaks of man’s fall and his depen- 
dence upon revelation and divine grace. Full discussions of 
human depravity are, however, conspicuously rare. In this 
connection, one of the most instructive of Colman’s sermons 
is that entitled God Deals with Us as Rational Creatures 
(Boston, 1723). The text is Isaiah 1, 10, “Come now, and 
let us reason together, saith the Lord,” from which Colman 
draws three doctrinal observations: 1. God deals with us as 
rational creatures and treats us in the most reasonable man- 
ner; 2. If sinners would but hearken to reason they would 
repent; 3. God reasons, therefore, and argues with men for 


29 A Sermon after the Funerals of Brattle and Pemberton, 14. 

80 A Sermon after the Funerals of Brattle and Pemberton, 13. Cf. The 
Theological Works of Isaac Barrow, Alexander Napier, editor, m (Cambridge, 
England, 1859), 389-390. 

81 The writer is indebted to the courtesy of the Boston Public Library 
for a microfilm of the only recorded copy of this book. 
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this very end to bring them to repentance. Once again, the 
interest of the argument lies in the degree of emphasis which 
Colman gives to its various parts. 

God, Colman begins, in the tradition of the Schoolmen, 
made us rational creatures: 


GOD made Man a living Soul; he made him in his own Image; 
he made him but a little lower than the Angels, an intelligent & 
immortal Spirit as they are. ... There is a Soul in man endued 
with a principle and power of reasoning, and this Mind needs 
to be enlightned by the Spirit of GOD. . . . 

OUR holy and glorious Maker has written his Law in us; and 
it was written very fairly in man at first. Yea there yet remains 
very legible upon the heart of man much of the will and law of 
GOD to him, and he that will but look within himself, and attend 
to the voice of his own Reason and Conscience, can’t but read it 

SINCE our fall GOD has written his Law, mind and will to us 
in his Word.... 

Thus GOD deals with us as with rational Creatures, ...We 
ought to use the Reason GOD has given, yea and to reverence it: 
It is the rule and law of the Eternal and perfect Infinite Mind 
inscribed on us and for us: we shou'd reverence it as the Wisdom 
of GOD, as indeed it is.*? 


What is noteworthy here is the important place which Col- 
man could give to reason, even though his doctrine was clearly 
Calvinistic, acceptable alike to Anglican and Puritan.** The 
stress is even more apparent in his second observation, where 
he says: 


RIGHT reason is a Divine Law to Man: the law of GOD in us, 
the voice of GOD to us. It is the Eternal and immutable rule of 
truth, goodness and righteousness. There can be no transgression 
of it, nor Deviation from it without Sin. It is the law and light of 


82 God Deals with Us as Rational Creatures, 4-8. 
83 Cf. Miller and Johnson, The Puritans, 41-55. 
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Nature; the Law that Angels act by, the Rule of all GOD’s per- 
fect Acts and Works.™ 


In fact, if reason had been hearkened to, man would never 
have fallen; his recovery to God depends upon his attention 
to the voice of reason and conscience and, of course, “upon 
the Discoveries, proposals and Call of the Gospel to him.” 
Colman is always careful to qualify: 


THE meer force of natural reason can never prevail upon any 
truly to repent....For Reason in Man is depraved, corrupted, 
enfeebled, inslaved by the Fall. It is wofully darkned, obscured, 
clouded and eclipsed by the Apostacy; and there is, 1. A wicked 
Rebellion in the Soul of man against that light of reason that 
remains therein. ... Besides, 2. There is a wretched Impotency in 
man to act up to the light of Reason within him.* 


The grace of God, therefore, must renew and enlighten the 
mind of man when the soul is brought to repentance. “Hence 
the Work is GOD’s, if men do repent; and the fault is mans 
if he do not repent; and GOD is every way justified whether 
men repent or not.” Colman concludes with what he regards 
as the obvious application of his observations: that men 
should admire the condescension and grace of God “that he 
should reason with worms, with rebels and traitors.” ** Despite 
these qualifications, however, it is pretty clear that Colman, 
affected no doubt by the spirit of his age, did not very often 
think of man as a worm. His emphasis is upon the dignity 
of man, not upon his fall;** he shared one of the characteristic 
viewpoints of the eighteenth century. 

Another aspect of Colman’s conception of human nature 
appears in The Religious Regards We Owe to Our Country, 


34 God Deals with Us as Rational Creatures, 8. 

35 God Deals with Us as Rational Creatures, 11-12. 

36 God Deals with Us as Rational Creatures, 20. 

87 Cf. “That the Soul of Man Is a Noble Palace Which the Great God 
Built for Himself,” in Sermons Preached at the Lecture in Boston (Boston, 
1717), 1-26. 
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and the Blessing of Heaven Assured Thereunto (Boston, 
1718), an election sermon which well repays the attention of 
anyone interested in the intellectual backgrounds of the 
period.* The text is Nehemiah v, 19, “Think upon me, my 
God, for Good; according to all that I have done for this 
People.” To it Colman brings no new doctrine (his argument, 
in fact, is in large part derived from Isaac Barrow),** but the 
text is supported with such enthusiasm, grace, and breadth 
of reading that the sermon becomes something of an index 
to his temperament. No man, he says, 


is made only for himself and his own private affairs, but to serve 
profit & benefit others. We are manifestly formed for Society, and 
design’d by our Great Creator for a mutual dependance on and 
serviceableness unto each other here in the body... . 

A mans private and domestic affairs are too petite to engross 
his noble Soul; they are too small and narrow a Compass for him 
to confine himself within. He is endow’d for much greater things, 
and he much debases himself if he do not think so. 

IF what has been already said be not sufficient to convince us 
of our Obligation to propose and pursue the common good of our 
Country, I appeal then to the Conscience of every man, Whether 
his own heart do not approve & applaud such a Disposition as very 
excellent in it self. What else can at present fully answer the End 
of thy Being, rational Endowments, and the Relation thou bear- 
est to Mankind? can you be good, and just in your Place without 
it? can the Being and End of Humane Society be answered with- 
out it? is not this one point wherein men have preheminence 
above the beasts? Nay, is it not a kind of Instinct in Nature, which 
is unaccountable and irresistible; a secret invincible affection to 
ones Country, as unto some natural Relation in blood? and does 
it not afford a man a noble and lasting satisfaction if he has been 
honour’d to do it service? is it not agreeable to humane nature 
to be generous, compassionate, obliging, grateful, beneficent? and 


38 The writer is indebted to the courtesy of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society for a microfilm of this book. 

39 “Of Self-Confidence, Self-Complacence, Self-Will, and Self-Interest, &c.,” 
Theological Works, tv, 114-141. 
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is it not the Image of the Great Creator instamp’d upon us, who 
is good to all and has a tender Care over all his Works?*° 


Finally, to clinch his proof of our “Obligation to a General 
Kindness and Public Spirit from the light of Nature,” Colman 
offers the evidence of Cato, Cicero, the Emperor Marcus An- 
tonius, the Stoics, Steele’s Christian Hero, and, of course, the 
Gospels.** Although he does not cite the arguments which are 
usually recognized as the key ones of the time—John Locke’s 
assumption that all men are free and equal* and Shaftesbury’s 
faith in the naturally altruistic instinct of human nature*— 
there is no doubt but that Colman presents that philosophy of 
humanitarianism which was to become one of the great ideals 
of the century. 

On the evidence that has been presented, it seems safe to 
suggest that among the focal points of Colman’s thought were, 
despite his careful adherence to the Calvinist system, the great 
abstractions which meant so much to the Age of the Enlighten- 
ment: Nature, Reason, and Humanity. They tended to be 
his real frames of reference, as they were for Franklin, Fre- 
neau, and Jefferson. They were not, at least to the same de- 
gree, the frames of reference of Cotton Mather“ and Jonathan 
Edwards. 

The importance of this conclusion, if it can be accepted as 
a just one, is that it calls into question any facile explanation 
of the intellectual trends of the eighteenth century in Amer- 
ica. “One need not be reminded,” wrote two scholars recently, 
describing the colonial seventeenth century, “that Calvinism 
was inveterately and completely antithetical to the dogma of 

40 The Religious Regards We Owe to Our Country, 15-20. 

41 The Religious Regards We Owe to Our Country, 21-25. 

42 J. H. Randall, Jr., The Making of the Modern Mind (Boston, 1926), 
370-371; and Carl Becker, The Declaration of Independence (New York, 1922), 
“3 Poems of Freneau, H. H. Clark, editor (New York, 1929), xxxviii—xl. 

44 See, however, Miller and Johnson, The Puritans, 733, and Benjamin 


Franklin: Representative Selections, F. L. Mott and C. E. Jorgenson, editors 
(New York, 1936), xxiii—xxv. 
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the Enlightenment.” * This sharp distinction would seem to 
be dangerous, even though the discussion which contains it is 
one of the best available accounts of Framklin’s milieu. To 
Colman, an orthodox Calvinist, “the sacred book of nature” 
was not without its uses. Colman’s God was compassionate,** 
even if He were not deistically depersonalized. Colman saw 
man as forlorn and depraved at the same time that he per- 
ceived in him not only the noble faculty of reason but also 
some kind of instinct to be “generous, compassionate, oblig- 
ing, grateful, beneficent.” It is quite possible that Colman 
himself was unaware of the contrasts in his own thinking; one 
recalls that Charles Chauncy doubted his “strength of reason 
and firmness of mind.” To the historian, however, the very 
pliableness of Colman’s intellect has its value. He exemplifies, 
as well perhaps as any colonial American, the early influence 
on this side of the Atlantic of the great ideas of the Age of the 
Enlightenment. Of these ideas, humanitarianism was in Col- 
man’s case the most important, just as it most clearly distin- 
guishes him from such a thinker as Cotton Mather. The ac- 
counts of Colman’s life display his philanthropic spirit, and 
there is good reason to think that it was this aspect which most 
endeared him to his contemporaries: “This Continent the 
better for Him far’d.” Among the elements which helped to 
shape Colman’s moderate and popular religious faith must be 
counted the new science, Anglican rationalism, a hint of 
Stoicims, and most important of all, the “terrible theology” 
of John Calvin. From the evidence of his writings one may 
well come to the conclusion that the Enlightenment in Amer- 
ica must not be interpreted too readily as a revolutionary 
process. Moses Coit Tyler long ago pointed out the “manly 
and sweet catholicity of tone” in Colman’s writings; they 
contain also the clear hint that the intellectual currents of 
the early eighteenth century are still inadequately charted. 

~@ Mott and Jorgenson, Benjamin Franklin: Representative Selections, xxi. 


46 The Divine Compassions Declar’d and Magnified (Boston, 1715) empha- 
sizes the justness and goodness of God. 
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ERNA RISCH 


ERMAN immigration in the colonial period was by no 

means a spontaneous movement induced wholly by the 
attractions of economic security and religious liberty set forth 
so beguilingly in the promotion literature of the day. To a 
large degree the emigration of German settlers to the New 
World was ins” °d by the unceasing activity of agents and 
the nefarious 1. .iods of “newlanders.” 

In the beginning, the importation of immigrants had de- 
veloped without any plan, but as laborers and farmers came 
to constitute unmistakable and profitable articles of com- 
merce, merchants and shipowners exerted every effort to se- 
cure this lucrative trade for themselves. In the Dutch harbors 
through which the emigrants passed, these efforts soon degen- 
erated into a spirited competition among the shippers. For 
the most part, the shipowners who engaged in this trade were 
English companies with houses established in Holland. In 
Rotterdam the prominent firms were Isaac and Zachary Hope, 
Dunlop and Company, John Stedman and Company, Harvard 
and Company, De Deuling and K6nig, Niclas and Jan Van 
Staphorst, and John Dick; in Amsterdam, William and John 
Willing, Knevels and Company, Henry Dohrmann and Com- 
pany, and Brown and Myers. The Amsterdam firms were less 
active than those located in Rotterdam, for the latter city 
was the most important port for emigration from the conti- 
nent. Of the Rotterdam houses, the four first-mentioned Eng- 
lish firms were the leaders in the immigrant trade." 


1 The names of these companies occur in the Massachusetts Archives, 
Emigrants, passim. This account of Joseph Crellius is based on the letters, 
abstracts, and resolutions found in the Archives. These for the most part are 
in French or German, with some translations into English by John Quincy 
for the benefit of the members of the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 
The reader will find most of these documents also reproduced in Volumes xiv, 
xv, and xvi of a German magazine, Der Deutsche Pionier (Cincinnati, 1869- 
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As competition grew keen, these shippers were soon em- 
ploying agents who, immediately upon the arrival of the im- 
migrants at a harbor, entered into contracts with them. When 
transportation was plentiful, the ship companies outbid each 
other in praising the comforts and care the passengers would 
enjoy upon their ships.? As agents, the shipowners employed 
for the most part men who had once been in America and so 
were described as “newlanders.” * These were men of smooth, 
persuasive tongues. Henry Muhlenberg wrote of them: 


--. when I speak of Newlanders, I have those in mind who are not 
willing to work for their living by their own hands, but who 
undertake to collect authorized money on their journeys to Ger- 
many, and have a farther reaching aim than that, namely to recruit 
a multitude of people, and by all sorts of manners persuade them 
to leave their fatherland to go to the New World. These New- 
landers acquaint themselves first of all with one or the other 
merchant in the Netherlands, from whom they receive a certain 
fee besides their free freight, for every family, or also for every 
single person whom they enlist in Germany and bring them to the 
merchants in Holland. They use all possible tricks to best accom- 
plish their aim of winning as many people as possible. As long 
as it requires display of sham, they exercise great skill in showing 
off with their clothes, looking frequently at their watches, and 
in every respect pretend to be rich people, to make the people the 
more eager to go to such a fortunate and rich country. They give 
such a presentation and description of America that one would 
believe that the country were full of Elysian fields which multiply 
by themselves without any effort and labor on their part; as if the 


1887). The documents are appended to an article by H. A. Rattermann, 
“Geschichte des deutschen Elements im Staate Maine.” Here most of the 
English and all the French documents have been translated into German by 
Rattermann. 

2 For examples of such advertisements, see the Archives, 197-199 for an 
advertisement of 1752; or see Der Deutsche Pionier, xiv-xv, 353-355, which 
gives one broadcast in the Rhine country at a later date, 1783. 

3 Contemporaries also called them werbers, enrolleurs, and seelen-ver- 
haufer. In the German provinces they were known too as “enlisters.” Archives, 
83: Luther to Phips, September 5, 1751. 
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mountains were abounding with pure gold and silver, and the 
wells were yielding nothing but milk and honey... .* 


Since these newlanders were paid by the head for the passen- 
gers they delivered, and since in the beginning their efforts 
yielded rich profits, their number grew until they were forced 
to seek ever wider fields for their activities. We therefore find 
them no longer concentrating their attentions in the vicinity 
of the Dutch ports, but soliciting emigrants in the valleys of 
the Rhine and the Neckar, in Franconia, Baden, Wiirttem- 
berg, and the cantons of Switzerland. Having entered into a 
contract with a group of emigrants, they watched over them 
carefully in order that no other enlister might snatch the 
booty from them, for among the “werbers” the luring of emi- 
grants by one newlander from another was quite a customary 
procedure. They were loud in their denunciation of these 
“hijackers.” In order to prevent such loss, they required a 
deposit so that the emigrants would not break their contract. 
As this trade developed, these werbers also had settled con- 
tracts with the shippers on the Rhine whereby the latter for 
a compensation directed the immigrants into their hands. 
When, however, the Rhine shippers saw how profitable the 
system was, they in turn employed enlisters, who persuaded 
the people to emigrate to America.’ In this way there devel- 
oped a system of encouraging immigration by enlisters who 


4 Translated from the German of Henry Muhlenberg, in Hallische Nach- 
richten (Philadelphia, 1895), 1, 495. Compare with a letter of Peter Brunn- 
holtz, May 21, 1750, in Reports of the United German Evangelical Lutheran 
Congregations in North America, Especially in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1881), 412-414. 

5 “The masters of Vessels on the Rhine have formerly also employed 
Werbers and paid one Florin for every Head, which they are very well able 
to pay since they have increased the Passage-Money and received in Rotterdam 
for every Freight (or a Person I suppose) a Ducat and sometimes half a Caro- 
lina.” Archives, 115: Leucht to Luther, February 16, 1752. Under the articles 
of agreement signed by those who emigrated with Heerbrand, the German 
emigrant agreed to pay “2 ducats and 714 pC. per Head for passage on the 
Neckar and Rhine.” These are articles of agreement with Dunlop and Com- 
pany, 1752, ibid., 123-124. 
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went from province to province, from tavern to tavern, and 
persuaded the peasants to emigrate to America. 

The profitableness of the newlander trade was well known. 
Christopher Saur charged that for every freight delivered, the 
newlander received half a doubloon.* The Rhine werbers 
were paid one florin per head, while the shipmasters of the 
Rhine themselves received in Rotterdam for every freight a 
ducat and sometimes half a Carolina. The Rotterdam ship- 
owners likewise found immigrant freight profitable.’ “They 
pack them into the ships as if they were herring,” wrote Peter 
Brunnholtz.* The speculative incentive had led to great 
activity among the shipowners, and from the vigor they em- 
ployed in frustrating any attempts to interfere with this im- 
migrant trade, one can safely infer that their profits were 
large. 

Naturally it was the demand for settlers in the colonies to 
provide a labor supply, to increase the value of landed hold- 
ings, and to protect the frontier that made such profits pos- 
sible. “Lands without hands will not enrich any kingdom,” ® 
Sir Josiah Child had written, and Americans had had that 
lesson impressed upon them long before. Indentured servants 
were always in demand. Individual landowners like William 
Byrd, colonial proprietors like William Penn, and colonial 
governments like Massachusetts offered inducements and com- 
missioned agents to secure settlers for them. The services of 
these agents were usually paid for in land, and consequently 
the greater the number of immigrants sent to the colony, the 

6 “For some time it has been very apparent that the newlander receive d 
for each head of freight which he brought to the merchant or captain in 
Holland a half doubloon and they were freight free.” Translated from Ratter- 
mann, xIv-xv, 346, quoting Saur’s Pennsylvanische Berichte, September 16, 
eos Emigrants pledged themselves to pay seven and a half Spanish pistoles 
for every whole freight. Children under four years paid nothing; those of four 
to fourteen years paid half this sum, and each one over fourteen years was 
considered a whole freight. Archives, 197-199. 

8 Extract from a letter, May 21, 1750. Reports of the United German 
Evangelical Lutheran Congregations in North America, 414. 

® Sir Josiah Child, A New Discourse of Trade (Glasgow, 1741), 134. 
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more valuable the agent’s property became. Thus on both 
sides of the Atlantic, forces worked to promote immigration. 
The story of Joseph Crellius shows the interrelation between 
colonial desires and newlander activity in Europe. 

In 1749 Massachusetts, looking at her neighbors, saw some 
of them advancing through foreign immigration. Her interest 
in immigrants at this time arose out of fear of the French and 
Indians. With an exposed frontier that needed to be settled,” 
and unable to populate it rapidly enough through the nat- 
ural expansion of her native stock, Massachusetts thought to 
solve her difficulties by encouraging immigration to New 
England. From 1749 to 1753 Spencer Phips, a Maine man, 
interested in the development of his section, was lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts and acting governor during the 
absence of William Shirley in Europe. In his first message 
to the General Court he recommended the encouragement of 
“industrious and well-disposed Protestant Foreigners to settle 
among us,” attributing the lack of progress in Massachusetts 
to scarcity of laborers. He further proposed the alteration or 
amendment of such legislation’? as impeded immigration. 
A committee of the Council having the matter under consid- 
eration recommended that a bounty be allowed to the import- 
er of foreign Protestant indentured servants on the basis of one 
dollar for each year’s service."* Nothing seems to have come 
of this recommendation, but in the meantime the message 
of Lieutenant-governor Phips came to the attention of one 

10 Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, and Virginia all granted either 
moratoriums on debt or exemptions from taxes for ten-year periods to immi- 
grants in order to encourage their settlement on the frontier. For example, a 
Georgia law stated that such inducement was offered in order that immigrants 
“might become useful to their Mother Country and add great strength and 
Riches to this Frontier.” E. Risch, “Encouragement of Immigration as Revealed 
in Colonial Legislation,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, January, 
at "The Pennsylvania German, xu, 397, quoting from Massachusetts Court 
Records, xix, 62: Phips’s message to the General Court, November 23, 1749. 

12 Laws requiring head tax and security for immigrants were still in force. 


See Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, 1; 451-453; and Ml, 335-337. 
18 Archives, 43: Committee report, January 3, 1749/1750. 
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Joseph Crellius, who was engaged in the immigration trade 
in Philadelphia. 

Joseph Crell, or Crellius, was born in Franconia and had 
been settled in Pennsylvania since 1740. In 1743 he published 
at Philadelphia the second German newspaper in America, 
Das hoch deutsche Pennsylvanische Journal.* Crellius was 
also the translator of Franklin’s Plain Truth. He kept a store 
in Philadelphia and on the side engaged in the business of 
immigration. In a notice which appeared in Saur’s paper, 
September 12, 1746, Crellius asked his debtors to settle be- 
cause he intended that spring to travel to Holland. But as 
before, all kinds of merchandise were offered for sale, includ- 
ing a young negro who understood baking. Concerning Crel- 
lius’ immigration business, it is only known that from time 
to time he made trips to Europe and brought back immi- 
grants, including a shipload sent to General Waldo.” 

Crellius learned of the opportunities in Massachusetts from 
one Curtius, or Friedrich Kurtz, as he then wrote his name. 
Kurtz was an educated physician who came to Broad Bay, in 
Maine, with the emigrants of 1742, conducted by Samuel 
Waldo’s agent, Sebastian Zouberbuhler. Thereafter he ap- 
peared in divers crooked transactions in the colonies. Ulti- 
mately he turned up in Rotterdam as a shipbroker engaged 
in the immigrant trade.’* Curtius had made his way to Phil- 
adelphia, where he became acquainted with Crellius and 
informed him that not only Waldo but the authorities of 
Massachusetts Bay also were concerned about directing im- 
migration to New England. Since Crellius was engaged in the 
immigrant trade and wished to make the desires of Massachu- 


14 See Knauss, J. O., Social Conditions among the Pennsylvania Germans, 
174, who lists it among the German newspapers. Saur’s newspaper, Der Hoch- 
Deutsche Pennsylvanische Geschicht-Schreiber, June, 1743, announced that 
Joseph Crellius had started a weekly newspaper in Philadelphia and that he 
would use English letters until he could obtain German type. The price of 
the paper was ten shillings a year. 

15 Archives, 45. 

16 Archives, 74: Luther to Phips, May 30, 1751. 
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setts profitable to himself, he addressed a letter to Lieutenant- 


governor Phips, asking to be appointed agent of the province, 
in which he wrote: 


I came here in August last from a voyage into Germany with a 
vessel freighted with German Protestants, which having been fol- 
lowed by 23 or 24 vessels more all safe arrived. I expect there will 
be as many next year, and as those that came in last will have 
acquainted their Friends at home with the difficulty of getting 
Lands here for which reason great many are obliged to move from 
hence into the southern colonies, it will be easier to direct them 
from Holland to the Northern Colonies if so be any Encourage- 
ment given.!7 


Without further investigation, the Massachusetts authori- 
ties authorized Crellius as commissioner to solicit and import 
foreign Protestants into the colony as settlers. On January 25, 
1750, the General Court’® voted to set aside four townships 
for the foreign Protestants, two seven miles square in the 
western, and two six miles square in the eastern part of the 
province. Each township was to be settled with 120 settlers. 
This meant that Crellius was obligated to import 480 immi- 
grants, for whom he was to receive 200 acres to be reserved 
in each of the four townships. Thus as payment Crellius 
would obtain 800 acres of land, but only on condition that 
he import 120 immigrants for each township within three 
years. With the exception of 200 acres reserved for the use 
of the government where Fort Massachusetts stood, the re- 
mainder of the territory in each township was to be granted 
to the 120 settlers, but on a basis of 123 shares, which thus 
“AT Archives, 45-47: Crellius to Lieutenant-governor Phips, dated from Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, December 19, 1749. 

18 Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, xiv, 353. The two western townships 
were located in the Berkshires, in the northwestern corner of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay. In fact, the two townships were to be laid out “at or near 
Fort Massachusetts,” which had been rebuilt after its destruction by the 
French and Indians in 1746. The two eastern townships were to be erected 


after a survey had been made from Sebago Lake to Berwick, in the south- 
western corner of the present state of Maine. 
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provided one share for the first settled minister, one for the 
support of the minister, and one for the school. Each town 
must settle a “learned orthodox minister” within five years. 
To retain possession of his land, the immigrant must either 
himself or through some other family remain on his settle- 
ment for the space of seven years. Otherwise his share reverted 
to the province.’® With the hope of avoiding some of the scan- 
dals of over-crowding and under-provisioning for which the 
Pennsylvania trade was notorious, Massachusetts passed an act 
on February 6, 1750, regulating and safeguarding the impor- 
tation of German passengers.” Crellius probably hoped to 
use this law as propaganda to gain favor in Germany, where by 
this date the frauds practised by shippers against the poor 
emigrants were known. 

In the late summer of 1750, Crellius sailed for Europe as 
missioner of New England to gather immigrants in Ger- 
many. He carried a letter of introduction written by Lieu- 
tenant-governor Phip to Heinrich Ehrenfried Luther,”" pre- 
senting Crellius as a gentleman of Franconia and soliciting 
the good offices of Luther in furthering his project. Apparent- 
ly Crellius knew of Luther and had described him to Phips 
as one who was influential among the German people and 
also disposed “to encourage and promote the Growth of the 
English Plantations in North America.” * Phips mentioned 
briefly the inducements these immigrants would find in land 
grants and stressed particularly that “they will have as free 
an exercise of their Religion here as in any part of the British 
Dominions.” * 


19 Archives, 49-50 (January 25, 1749/50). 

20 Archives, 52-55. See also Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, m1, 536-537. 

21 Heinrich Ehrenfried Luther was an aulic counsellor of the empire and 
an influential printer at Frankfurt, Germany. Rattermann suggests that 
Crellius may have imported, as Saur did, his type from the foundry of Luther. 
This would furnish a key to the intimacy Crellius enjoyed with Luther for 
some time. Rattermann, xtv—xv, 143. For the basis of this inference see a letter 
of Luther dated May 30, 1751, in Archives, 67-68. 

22 Archives, 59-61: Phips to Luther, August 1, 1750. 

23 Archives, 59-61: Phips to Luther, August 1, 1750. 
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Luther was apparently favorably disposed, for he not only 
installed Crellius in his home, but also set up an office for 
him. After Crellius had first made known his mission to the 
consul of Great Britain in Frankfort, Baron von Atzenheim, 
and later to the British ambassador at the imperial diet at 
Regensburg, Onslow Burich,* he began his canvassing in 
earnest. He published circulars, pamphlets, and announce- 
ments. In the meantime Luther had appointed trusted sub- 
ordinates in various German cities, and they began to gather 
immigrants for Crellius. These agents seem to have been 
worthy citizens, such as the printer Johann Cristian Leucht 
of Heilbronn, who labored in the interest of the project until 
the end of May, 1752. There was also the innkeeper, Johann 
Ludwig Martin, of Heilbronn, who coéperated with Leucht. 
At Speyer the printer Goethel,”* editor of the Speyerischen 
Zeitung, was an appointed agent of Luther; while at Mann- 
heim two men, the printer and councillor Bayer, editor of 
the Mannheim Neuigkeits-Blatt, and the merchant and ex- 
porter, Johann Horst, labored in behalf of the New England 
project. At Kitzingen, the Professor Ordinarius Jacob Hobb- 
holn gave his services, while at Anspach and Erlangen the 
book and newspaper printer Martin Gross, and at Augsburg, 
the editor of the Augsburger Zeitung, Maschenbauer, worked 
for the same cause.”" It is evident that Luther’s agents were all 


24 Archives, 71: Luther to Phips, May 30, 1751. 

25 While the headquarters of Crellius was located at Frankfort, these sub- 
ordinate agents were located in important cities on the German rivers, especial- 
ly the Rhine and the Neckar, whence they worked the surrounding country 
of southwestern Germany. For example, Speyer is on the Rhine, Heilbronn 
on the Neckar, and Mannheim at the junction of the two rivers. 

26 Goethel edited an almanac, “Der Amerikansich and New Engellandische 
New-Lander Calender, auff das Jahr nach Christi Begurt 1752u. Speyer getruckt 
and zu haben in der Gothelischen Truckerey-Anstalt, 1752.” Archives, 192. This 
is mentioned in the memorial of Luther addressed to Phips and the Represen- 
tatives of the Assembly of Massachusetts Bay, September 14, 1752. 

27 These names are found in the Archives, passim. Of course these men 
were to be paid so much per head by Crellius for each immigrant brought in. 
For example, Creilius promised Martin two florins for each immigrant he 
secured. 
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well-esteemed and respected men. From the number of print- 
ers involved, the ease with which Crellius could publish attrac- 
tive items concerning New England becomes apparent. 

But Crellius found many difficulties in his path. In the first 
place, Luther was decidedly opposed to the “‘seelen-verkaufer”’ 
system that Crellius hoped to utilize to his own profit. He 
knew only too well the demoralization that followed the ac- 
tivities of the newlanders, and he tried in all ways to break 
down this traffic. In the second place, Crellius soon found 
himself in controversy with John Dick, a rich merchant and 
shipowner of Rotterdam who was commissioner for Nova 
Scotia. It was with the hope of reforming the whole immigra- 
tion system and with the object of placing the colonization 
projects in New England and Nova Scotia on a legitimate and 
honorable basis that Luther urged Crellius and Dick to co- 
operate, each working for his particular commission without 
injuring the standing of the other. Thereby the “enroleurs” 
of Pennsylvania would be circumscribed and their unlawful 
commerce would fall away.** To this proposal Crellius agreed, 
and Kohler, subordinate deputy agent for John Dick in Frank- 
fort, seemed willing to codperate. Under the direction of 
Commissioner Dick, however, Kéhler was soon conducting a 
campaign to discredit Crellius and the commission of Massa- 
chusetts.”* It was the customary procedure to decry the com- 
mission of another with the hope thereby of diverting immi- 
grants from his settlement and of augmenting one’s own 
profits. The conflict did not remain confined to these two 
agents, but the enlisters of Pennsylvania and the Carolinas 
also made use of the opportunity to promote and protect their 
interests, which they feared would be jeopardized by the 
success of Crellius and Dick in diverting emigration to their 
respective colonies. Thus the illegal werbers prospered at the 
expense of these legitimate commissions. 

"28 Archives, 68: Letter of Luther to Phips, May 30, 1751. 


29 Archives, 68. Kohler claimed Crellius was not an authorized agent but 
represented only land speculators. 
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Depite all obstacles, however, in the spring of 17751 Crellius 
managed to gather a number of immigrants whom he brought 
down the Rhine in two transports. In Holland Crellius tried 
in vain to secure ships, since the merchants of Rotterdam 
showed no anxiety to transport emigrants to New England. 
The laws of Massachusetts Bay regarding immigration were 
too stringent, and consequently the profits were less as com- 
pared with the trade in Pennsylvania and the Carolinas. 
Luther excused Crellius by attributing his insurmountable 
difficulties to a spirit of intrigue rife in Rotterdam, where the 
shippers had long been bound in agreements with the Penn- 
sylvania rivals of New England.* In this regard the Nova 
Scotia commission was better provided for, in that John Dick 
was himself a merchant and could send his own ships. Disap- 
pointed in his hopes of securing transportation through a 
shipowner known to him, Crellius again fell in with Curtius, 
now established as a shipbroker in Rotterdam, with an unen- 
viable reputation. Soon Luther learned, with a great deal of 
surprise and much alarm, that Crellius had negotiated with 
Curtius for the transportation of his immigrants.** For this 
one time, however, Luther was forced to accept the agreement 
made; and thus towards the end of June, 1751, the ship Pris- 
cilla, under Captain Brown, sailed from Rotterdam with the 
first German immigrants procured by Crellius. While the 
transport was delayed in England, Crellius sought to secure 
an adjustment of his difficulties with the Nova Scotia agent, 
but without lasting success.*” 

The troubles of Crellius were by no means over even after 
the ship had sailed for New England. Among his aides was a 
certain Peter Wild, who devised a scheme to divert the immi- 


80 Archives, 73: Luther to Phips, May 30, 1751. 

31 Archives, 73. Through Curtius, Crellius had entered into a contract 
with the well-known firm John Stedman and Company, long active in the 
Pennsylvania trade. 

82 Archives, 83: Luther to Waldo, September 5, 1751; see also 85: Luther 
to Phips, September 5, 1751, giving an atcount of the meeting with Kilby, 
agent of the Lords Commissioners for Nova Scotia. 
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grants from their allegiance to Crellius and to send them 
instead to the lands of the Pemaquid proprietors.** Unfortu- 
nately for the complete success of this plan, Crellius saw 
through the intrigue and immediately upon arrival wrote 
Lieutenant-governor Phips of the situation, whereupon Peter 
Wild disappeared from the scene. 

In Germany, meanwhile, Luther was still protecting the 
interests of the immigration project: 


Discovering from day to day more and more the bad Effects of 
the calumniating discourses of the Pensilvania Newlanders (En- 
rolleurs) and of the passionate Conduct of the Deputy of the 
Agent (for Nova Scotia) at Rotterdam I neglect no Opportunity 
in order to dissipate the bad Impressions these malicious and false 
Insinuations have excited in People’s Minds: this induced me 
until this Time to cause to be inserted in the publick News Papers 
every thing my Correspondence would furnish me with which I 
thought would contribute to this salutary End.* 


Significantly he added that all he did merely tended to pre- 
pare the way: . . . “the great Blow and total conviction depends 
from the Letters which the People of the first Transport shall 
write to this Country and from the use I shall not fail to make 
of it.” * 

While the newly-arrived immigrants were still trying to 
meet their obligations and adjust themselves to their new 
environment, Crellius, with certain reservations in mind, 
began preparations for a second journey to Germany. How- 
ever willing he may have been to join the interests of Nova 
Scotia and New England as Luther proposed, yet Crellius was 
more and more unwilling that Luther should come between 
him and the provincial government as a quasi-director of 
immigration. Crellius knew Luther would follow only hon- 


33 Archives, 101-103: Crellius to Phips, November 14, 1751. 

34 Archives, 92: Luther to Phips, September 12, 1751, translated from the 
French. 

35 Archives, 93. 
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orable methods of promoting immigration, while he was not 
above availing himself of the help of enlisters if thereby he 
could only make a good profit.** Luther’s attention had long 
been directed toward suppressing the trade as conducted by 
newlanders from Pennsylvania. He called this trade illegal 
because it was carried on without any lawful authority and 
had no other object than the private interest of the “werber” 
and the shipowners of Rotterdam who transported the poor 
Germans to the New World at great cost to them. Pennsyl- 
vania, Luther declared, gained nothing thereby, and any proj- 
ect which sought to suppress this trade was only conforming 
to principles of justice and humanity. Moreover, a united 
effort would procure greater advantages to New England and 
Nova Scotia.** In the authorized and legitimate commissions 
of these two colonies, Luther saw a means for protecting the 
German immigrant and putting an end to the trade of the 
newlanders. He was misled, and intentionally so by Crellius, 
into believing that Massachusetts was in a position to grant 
a provincial commission which would provide government 
authorization and responsibility for the importation of immi- 
grants. Needless to say, Crellius did not explain that he was 
simply a hired agent. 

As early as May, 1751, Luther had certain definite proposals 
to make. He suggested to the government of Massachusetts 
that they come to an agreement with the Lords of Trade so 
that their agent might not oppose the orders of Massachusetts 
for negotiating about settlers, thereby uniting the efforts of 
both colonies and defeating the unlawful trade of the new- 
landers of Pennsylvania.** Luther also proposed that a person 
of character and quality, one who would be above the reach 


36 The later actions of Crellius fully confirm this interpretation. At one 
time he inadvertently allowed Luther to see that he was not above obtaining 
a profit by selling the immigrants. Archives, 182-183. Luther’s sincerity and 
honesty of purpose can be seen in the memorial he sent to Massachusetts. 
Ibid., 173 et seq. 

87 Archives, 75-76: Luther to Phips, May 30, 1751. 

38 Archives, 77. 
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of designing merchants, should be invested with a commission 
from Massachusetts, to whom emigrants might apply with con- 
fidence. In addition he suggested the establishment of a house 
to be open the year round which would make possible the 
shipment of more expeditions and eliminate the need of em- 
ploying various persons.** He further suggested that it would 
greatly facilitate matters if the province should send a vessel 
to transport the people, especially if it were sent to Amster- 
dam. In this case he advised that it be consigned to certain 
friends of his, Knevels and Company, a reputable and trust- 
worthy firm of merchants and bankers. Luther repeatedly 
referred to his suggestions of a provincial commission, and, 
better to acquaint the Governor and Council with his pro- 
posals, he drew up a plan for the organization of emigration 
to New England. 

Luther's first proposal was the establishment under a patent 
of the “province of New England in his home of a General- 
Commission Bureau for the transportation of such Protestants 
as have the permission of the authorities and have decided 
to emigrate to the province of Massachusetts.” ** The province 
was to have control over all private enterprises, including the 


89 Archives, 78: Letter of Luther, May 30, 1751. Upon this proposal Crel- 
lius comments: “It seems Mr. Luther having heard of Mr. Dicks being ap- 
pointed agent for Nova Scotia with a fixed salary, which puts him in a condi- 
tion that the other merchants in Holland dare not oppose him, and suppos- 
ing this Government to be of the same constitution and having the same Plan 
with Nova Scotia perhaps intends such a commission for himself or some 
friends of his.” Ibid., 64. This indicates the fears of Crellius and foreshadows 
the rift to come. 

40 Archives, 78. The displeasure with which Crellius would view such a 
suggestion is evident. It would prevent negotiations profitabie to himself; thus 
one readily understands why he dismissed this proposal with the comment 
“the charges of fitting out to great and no prospect of getting a freight for 
Holland, it seems there is no more thought about it.” [bid., 65. He was careful 
to suggest however that Lieutenant-governor Phips in answering Luther 
“recommend my person anew ...and mention that no other Person has any 
orders from this Governm’t or Province to settle the 4 Townships but myself.” 
The underscoring is Crellius’, ibid., 66. 

41 Archives, 110: Plan, June 8, 1752. See Waldo’s explanations regarding 
this plan addressed to Josiah Willard, Secretary of Massachusetts Bay, dated 
from London, October 31, 1752. /bid., 212-215. 
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Kennebec Company, so that the affair should be exclusively 
provincial. Luther was to have the general direction of this 
bureau, and no other person in America or Europe should be 
allowed to gather immigrants in Germany if not authorized to 
do so by the bureau. Moreover, the general bureau was to 
have the right to establish agents and subordinate bureaus in 
various places in Germany. For the support of this commission 
the Province should furnish the means. The bureau should 
work for the safe, cheap, and humane forwarding of emigrants, 
and if possible the Province should send ships to transport 
them, or the General Director should arrange for their trans- 
portation. In addition, the Province should send conductors 
who would lead the people to their place of settlement. The 
right of the emigrants to write letters should be completely 
secured to them, and such letters, without any interference, 
should be sent to the General Bureau and from there for- 
warded to the addresses in Germany.** Furthermore, the 
Province on its part ought to enter into agreements with the 
rulers who controlled the navigation of the Rhine whereby 
the delays of the emigrants at the custom-houses would be 
eliminated and the extortions to which they were usually 
subjected would be lessened. 

Luther's plan was wise in many respects and showed a deep 
sympathy with the unfortunate immigrant. It would, however, 
have required several years before it could have been put into 
smooth operation. Luther had no conception of the inability 
of the province of Massachusetts Bay to enter fully into such 
proposals. In fact, Willard wrote Luther: 


The Votes of the Court ...show, that they are well disposed to 
receive foreign Protestants & whatever engagements are made in 
those votes will meet with a full complyance; further than this, 
or in a different form, a Legislative body composed of different 


42 In the light of newlander practices with forged and amended letters, 
this suggestion is significant. See G. Mittelberger, Journey to Pennsylvania in 
the year 1750 (Philadelphia, 1898), 32-34, 38, and 43-44. 

43 Archives, 110-113. 
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branches cannot with propriety proceed nor can a regular cor- 
respondence be maintained by such a body in like manner as 
might be maintained by private persons, nor will it be convenient 
for them to go into any particular contracts or bargains as to the 
terms of transportation or the employing Ships for that purpose; 
this seems to be the business of Merchants & Factors by whom 
it must be managed to the best advantage. 


Willard added further that: 


The Proprietary Government of Pensilvania are very zealous in 
settling their Country & introducing foreigners. It is less to be 
wondered at, for an advantage arises to the Proprietors by an 
annual quit rent from every Acre of land that is settled, whereas 
this Government have but one point in view viz. by enlarging the 
number of inhabitants to increase the strength & general interest 
of the whole and in this as well as all other advantages & privileges 
the new settlers will share proportionably with the old. 


However much Luther may have had the welfare of the 
German immigrants at heart and however well meant his in- 
tentions were, he failed in his object and succeeded only in 
creating greater confusion. Crellius viewed with displeasure 
any provincial commission that might thwart his plans for 
profit, and especially did he dislike the idea of Luther as 
director-general. Not only Crellius but the Rotterdam mer- 
chants were greatly wrought up by Luther’s activities to cut 
off the newlander trade. They could view with no more equa- 
nimity than Crellius the loss of the large profits that had 
come to them through their conduct of the immigration trade. 

Hence Luther’s efforts lawfully to regulate this trade stirred 
them to preserve their interests in Germany and to protect 
the profits that accrued to them. The English firms Isaac and 
Zachary Hope, Dunlop and Company, John Stedman and 
Company, and Harvard and Company at Rotterdam, now 
formed a coalition to monopolize the whole emigration trade, 


44 Archives, 220-221: Willard to Luther, December 21, 1752. 
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and above all to break down the New England project that 
had become such an obstacle to them. It happened at this 
time that Captain Heerbrand, once a subordinate agent for 
Dick and Kohler, had been dismissed from their service. This 
man was now named by these Rotterdam merchants as their 
general commissioner and was sent into the southwestern 


principalities of Germany to gather immigrants. He came 
well provided with money. 


Mr. Heerbrand has in his Possession three Bills of Exchange, of 
400 Florins each and one of 200 Florins upon Merchants here.* 
All their*® Expences have been paid in Rotterdam besides what 
has been given them for defraying their Journey Expences.** 


He was also instructed to take immigrants for New Eng- 
land.** The merchants did not hope to procure many immi- 
grants by this means, but' their object was to bring into frus- 
tration the New England project. In this they were success- 
ful. Heerbrand was just the man for the scheme, for he was 
shrewd and clever, and knew how to surround himself with 
the necessary accomplices. 


Héllebrand™ has near twenty Werbers, amongst whom are his 
Brothers, Brothers-in-Law, reduced Soldiers, Huntsmen, and other 
good-for-nothing Fellows. They take all Sorts of Beggars they find 
on the Road, and he causes one Transport after another to be 


45 Heilbronn and Frankfort. 

46 Along with Heerbrand came other “commissaries from Holland”— 
Muller, Spriing, Roolen, Scheedel. 

47 Archives, 146-148: Letter of Leucht and Martin to Luther, dated from 
Heilbronn, September 2, 1752. 

48 Archives, 125. 

49 “Some Days ago a new Seller of Souls from Roiterdam came to me, 
calling himself a Pilot, sent by Mr. Daniel Havart [Harvard] into the Country 
of Wiirtenberg. He has been up and down in the Country these three Months, 
& pretends to have engaged near 300 People. A broken Watchmaker from 
Stutgard is his Companion. I gathered from his Discourse, that he has engaged 
the People for New England. 1 have told him my Mind frankly.” Archives, 
116-117: Leucht to Luther, March 31, 1752. 

50 A variation of the spelling of Heerbrand’s name. So too Crellius is 
frequently written Crell, without the Latinized suffix. 
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conducted by his Werbers to Heidelberg by Land. It is said, that 
he has already 600 Freights (I suppose Persons) He engages trav- 
elling Journeymen, and promises the Centries upon Duty at the 
Gates of Towns two Florins for every Head they procure. By 
these Means he has got above 20 in one Day. Had you been here 
the Day before Yesterday when the great Transport arrived, you 
would have found it a very dismal Sight. The Women with their 
little Children: Every Company was led by a Werber and closed 
by another. Their Baggage and Children were carried by them on 
their Backs. Should every one be inspected, I dare say, a great 
many would be found to carry the Mark of Infamy on their Backs 
or to be mark’d with an hot Iron for having committed infamous 
Crimes. Such is the look of them. Héllebrand entertains them by 
allowing 10 Creutzers and 2 Ib. of Bread per Diem to each. I can- 
not comprehend the Bottom of this Affair; Yesterday he trans- 
ported to Heidelberg as many as three Ships would contain, & 
To-day he and his Werbers are set out on the same Errand. I long 
to see what End this Business will have.® 


As is evident, Heerbrand lost no time in getting under way. 
February, 1752, saw the publication of an advertisement by 
him soliciting emigrants for New England.*? At the same time 
he sent out subordinate enlisters™ into the Palatinate, Wiirt- 
temberg, Baden, and other places. As the four English mer- 
chant houses made such strenuous efforts, the other Rotter- 
dam merchants increased their activities and the system of 
recruiting immigrants through agents reached its zenith.™ 


51 Archives, 117: Leucht to Luther, April 17, 1752. 

52 Archives, 125-126. 

53 Archives, 123. “The Bearer of this, Mr. John Martin Rominger is 
authorized by me in Conformity of a Power granted me, to engage in my 
Name such People as are willing with the Knowledge and Consent of their 
Magistrates, to go to New England and to conduct them at certain appointed 
Times to Heilbronn, where they are to appear at the Golden Ox, and imbark 
the following Day for Rotterdam on Board those Ships that are already hired 
for this Purpose, at which Place Ships are also ready for continuing their 
voyage. Witness my Hand. Given at Heilbron on the Neckar. March 22, 1752. 

(LS.) James Frederic Heerbrand.” 

54 “Mr. Kéhler has spoiled the whole Affair to his own Detriment; through 

the Steps he has taken the Merchants of Rotterdam have been excited to come 
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Crellius, of course, attacked Heerbrand’s authority for en- 
listing immigrants for New England and ultimately caused 
him to be arrested. To secure his freedom, Heerbrand signed 
a statement that only Crellius was the authorized agent for 
New England.® This declaration Crellius published in the 
newspapers, but to little effect, for once freed, Heerbrand con- 
tinued his activities. 

Even worse than the controversy with Heerbrand was that 
with Kohler, agent of Dick, commissioner for Nova Scotia. 
A veritable newspaper war went on between Crellius and 
Kohler. As in 1751, Kohler was again in the field advertising 
his project before Crellius had even arrived at Frankfort for 
his second year of activity in 1752. As early as March his ad- 
vertisements began to appear in the Ober-Post-Amts Zeitung 
in Frankfort. On April 6, 1752, Crellius published an adver- 
tisement to the effect that: 


The Commissary duly authorized by the Province of New England 
find, that in several printed Papers, published in the Name of 
Dutch Merchants (whereby the common Sort of People are con- 
founded, though the Intent of publishing these Papers has no 
other Foundation than Selfishness, The Authors of them not 
being able to produce any Commission from a Province of the 
West-Indies) known Untruths are publickly dispersed, chiefly 
when ‘tis there affirmed, that in Pensylvania a Labourer may earn 
a Rixdollar, that Provisions are Dog-cheap and so forth, whereas 
‘tis notorious, that Wages are prodigiously fallen there and the 
Price of Provisions very much risen. 

Instead that it may be said of New England, and only of this 
Province in America, that a Labourer may earn a Florin per 
Diem besides his Victuals, in case he pleases, and that Provisions 
are there to be had at a very easy Rate. It appears very surprizing 
to the said Commissary to learn by these Papers, chiefly by one 
dated February 1. (1) that their Authors pretend to conduct 
thither, who never before this Time were used to come into these Parts.” 
Archives, 115-116: Leucht to Crellius, March 26, 1752. 


55 Archives, 133. This statement was inserted in the Imperial Gazette at 
Frankfort, May 29, 1'752- 
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People to New England, tho’ they have not the least Power for 
so doing. He finds himself therefore under a Necessity to warn 
every Body. . . .5* 3 

Consequently he warned all who wished to go to New Eng- 
land against these “‘werbers” and advised them to apply to Mr. 
Maschenbauer in Augsburg, Mr. Goethal in Speyer, Mr. 
Leucht at Heilbronn, or Mr. Horst at Mannheim. They were 
to be ready to depart about the tenth of May, 1752. Kohler 
pretended to believe that this advertisement issued at Heil- 
bronn and dispersed throughout the neighboring provinces 
was intended to decry his legitimate commission for Nova 
Scotia along with all the others. Hence on April 15, 1752,°7 
he replied to the advertisement of Crellius, and the battle 
went on merrily between the two agents, each seeking to be- 
little the commission of the other and bringing personal 
charges that would discredit that agent in the eyes of the 
people.®* Since Crellius remained silent in the face of some of 
these accusations, people could only believe them true. Up to 
this time Luther had been giving Crellius loyal and much- 
needed support, but a rift was beginning to appear. Crellius’ 
silence in the face of the charges made displeased Luther and 
embarrassed his subordinates. 


Our Business doth not very much succeed in these Parts, notwith- 
standing our utmost Endeavours to procure as much Freights as 
can be gathered. We often meet with Accidents quite contrary to 
our Expectation; for, when scarce we have quitted those People 
we engaged, others come who cry down our Commission, & even 
vilify the Commissary. Some Days ago Mr. Odinger, who keeps 
the Horse-Inn here . . . went to Klingenberg and having assembled 
all those that are put down in our List, presumed to caution them 





56 Archives, 127-128. See Rattermann, x1v-xv, 74-81, for advertisements 
each inserted in newspapers. 

57 Archives, 129-129a: Advertisement dated Frankfort, April 15, 1752, 
signed by G. T. Kohler. 

58 Archives, 130-131: Advertisement signed by Crellius at Frankfort, April 
17, 1752. 
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not to stay with Commissary Crell, for otherwise they would be 
unhappy, Crell was a Knave, a Seller of Souls, a Cheat and Im- 
poster. ...This good-for-nothing Fellow has often put us into a 
Passion, wherefore we long to see you here, in order to shew him 
who you are and to make Complaints to the Magistrates here 
against him. He must not be suffer'd to go unpunish’d, for other- 
wise he'll believe that Justice is on his Side.®® 


Furthermore, the fact that Crellius returned to Europe in 
1752 under three titles as agent of the Kennebec Company, 
agent for Samuel Waldo, and commissioner for New England, 
was not pleasing to Luther, who was attempting to secure a 
provincial commission.” Before Luther, Crellius kept fore- 
most his character as a provincial commissioner and con- 
firmed the agents appointed by Luther; secretly he worked 
through professional enlisters. Doubts arose in Luther’s mind 
when Crellius appointed Philip Ulrich his representative in 
the southern principalities.“ Crellius found greater difficul- 
ties in gathering transports for 1752 by reason of the increased 
competition and confusion. Martin at Heilbronn wrote: 


We had gathered together about 14 Freights at Hainstadt, Zim- 
mern, Zimmerhoff, on whom we always depended. But they have 
also deserted us now. ... This has happen’d at the Instigation of 
the said Odinger. . . . Those of Walspach . . . and those of Preforst 
have been decoyed from us by those that inlist for Carolina. It is 
surprizing that as a Newlander goes from hence, another arrives 
in his Stead defaming him that is gone, whereby the People are 
put in the utmost Confusion.* 


59 Archives, 118: Martin to Crellius, Heilbronn, May 4, 1752. 

60 Archives, 134: Advertisement announcing his titles, Frankfort, May 18, 
1752. 

61 Ulrich had a bad reputation and recruited people not only for New 
England but also for the Dutch shippers. “As for Ulrich, he is one of the 
most noted Offenders, not deserving the least Trust; for, he has open’d Packets 
and converted the Money, found there, to his private Use, I being myself a 
Witness when at Hasmersheim a Packet of Money was demanded of him; he 
prettily answer’d to the Charge, but I know how the whole was transacted.” 
Archives, 148: Leucht and Martin to Luther, September 2, 1752. 

62 Archives, 118: Abstract of letter of Martin, May 9, 1752. 
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Meantime Goethel at Speyer complained that 


There are People in Heidelberg, Manheim and-Worms appointed 
by Mr. Dick, who inlist People for nothing and promise to trans- 
port them gratis to Nova Scotia, without their paying any Thing 
for their Passage or Board. This is the Reason that several, who 
were inclined for New England, have been decoyed by them. They 
have told me, that I could not blame them for taking this Course, 
since they could have in Nova Scotia 60 Acres of Pasture, 60 Acres 
of Land fit for Tillage and besides this were transported thither 
without paying any Thing; they have also to expect there Provi- 
sions for six months from the Day of their Arrival, besides Pick- 
Axes and Shovels and other Necessaries for Labour. 


Luther urged Crellius to keep clear of the Rotterdam mer- 
chants, who had a reputation of being “seelen-verkaufer.” 
Upon his suggestion and with the outward acquiescence of 
Crellius, Luther wrote to Knevels and Company of Amster- 
dam to transport the immigrants of this second group. Crellius 
was to go to Amsterdam and make the final arrangements, 
but he had no intention of doing so, for immediately upon 
his return to Europe in the spring of 1752 he had connected 
himself by a contract with one of the most avaricious and 
conscienceless of the English firms in Rotterdam, Daniel Har- 
vard and Company.™ Of this Luther knew nothing® until 
Crellius was preparing to leave Holland. But, if Crellius’ 
subordinates had experienced trouble securing emigrants, he 
himself found his path beset by difficulties in Rotterdam. His 
transport arrived there while he was still in Amsterdam. He 
had to hasten to Rotterdam, since Harvard would not accept 
his bill unless he were present. Upon arrival he found that 
“Stedman by his Creatures had spread a Report of the Loss 


63 Archives, 120 (March 13, 1752). See also Ibid., 120-121: abstract of 
letters from Goethel dated March 26 and April 16, 1752. Hobbholn, writing 
from Kitzingen May 4, 1752, also took note of the activities of the Commis- 
sioner for Nova Scotia. Ibid., 122. 

64 Archives, 201-202. 

65 Archives, 175-176: Letter of Luther, September 14, 1752. 
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he had sustain’d and that he never would send again a Ship to 
New England, let the Freight offer’d him be ever so much.” 
Also, though the agreement had been made to transport these 
people to Waldo’s settlement at Broad Bay, Harvard was now 
insisting on sending them first to Boston. Moreover, Philip 
Ulrich, his agent, now joined Crellius with 170 more passen- 
gers, making about 360 people, and the ship could take only 
250. Crellius complained: 


Mr. Havart in Appearance endeavours to hire a ship for the Rest, 
but I fear it will not come to pass. I leave to you to consider what 
will be the consequences, it destroys all Negotiations for the 
future ...and it causes a vast Confusion among the People. I am 
often upbraided that there are so many poor People among those 
to be transported. Were I rid of the Franconians & Italians as well 
as I am rid of the young Hobhahn, I could set out in 4 or 5 days 
with one Transport, but as Things are now circumstanced I really 
don’t know what to do. (I must let everything take its Course, 
provided I bring only my Body whole upon the Sea.) I would not 
for the value of a Kingdom continue in this Manner. 


By this time Crellius was expressing himself as being “tired 
of this Business,” as is easily understood, for he was harassed 
on all sides. One day about 100 people came to him for bread. 
On another day when he left the city, a rumor was spread 
immediately that he had run away. In the confusion at the 
port he was in danger of losing his life. But on the twenty- 
fourth of June he wrote Luther: 


The Tragedy is over, To-morrow we are setting out from hence 
for Boston on Board the St. Andrews, Alexander Hood Master, 
having 260 Freights (I suppose Persons) 80 Freights or Persons 
whom we were not able to take in, and whom I have dismissed at 
their... Desire, have addressed themselves to other Merchants 
and for the greatest Part intend to go to Maryland. I foresee the 


66 Archives, 143: Crellius to Luther, June 15, 1752. 
67 Archives, 143-144: Crellius to Luther, June 15, 1752. 
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Noise these People will make, and you may easily imagine what 
Consequences there are likely to result. 


Thus when Crellius finally departed, he left a number of 
immigrants stranded in Holland despite the fact that all ar- 
rangements had been made for them to go to New England. 
In addition to all these things, Crellius embroiled himself 
with Luther’s agents. He had promised to pay Martin two 
florins for every immigrant secured. Martin sent in his bill 
and received answer from Luther that Crellius would pay 
only one rixdollar for each freight. Thereupon more heat- 
ed correspondence ensued and harmonious coéperation be- 
tween Crellius and Luther came to an end. 

It was then, on September 14, 1752, that Luther addressed 
a long memorial to Lieutenant-governor Phips and the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, setting forth an ac- 
count of the events that had occurred in Germany since the 
beginning of the project. He related his own services in pro- 
moting German immigration to New England, and the con- 
duct of Crellius, in particular his misconduct as he revealed 
himself on his departure with the second transport in the 
summer of 1752.7° About the same time Samuel Waldo wrote 
to Josiah Willard, secretary of the Massachusetts Bay Province, 
that he had been in correspondence with Luther for seventeen 
months and found him 


... indefatigable in his Endeavours to make the Province of the 
Massachusetts well known in order to which he has not only by 
his Letters of Correspondence, & otherways as well by the Press, 
endeavoured to put it in the most respectable Light, while con- 
trary attempts have been made by the Merchants of Rotterdam, & 
their Dependants, and I have the most sattisfactory Assurances 
that this Gent™ good Offices (to recount all of which would re- 
quire a Volume) have greatly invalidated their pretentions, & 


68 Archives, 145: Crellius to Luther, Rotterdam, June 24, 1752. 
69 Archives, 139-142. 
70 Archives, 148-196. 
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caused the Province to be well esteem’d, & in great Repute, and I 
take the Liberty to assure you, that it’s solely owing to him that 
Mr. Crell was able in the past & present Year to make a Transport 
for New Engld.... 


I know not the Nature of Mr. Crell’s Commission, or by what 
Authority he takes upon himself the Title of Commissary to the 
Province, but I am well assured he has neither done it Honour 
or Service, & it will, I humbly apprehend, both on his own Ac- 
count & that of the Province, be better that he make no further 
Attempt to go into the Empire where he is looked upon as too 
much like the People called “Werbers,” “New Landers,” or as 
some say “Sellers of Souls.” ™ 


Luther indicated that if Crellius had the audacity to return 
to Germany the following year (as he had told Waldo were 
his intentions) he would do all in his power to circumscribe 
his activity as well as that of any other “werber” sent in his 
place. Luther was determined to overthrow this immigrant 
trade, so detrimental to the poor Germans, and he repeated 
once more his warning that persistence in following “new- 
lander” tactics would ultimately bring action by the German 
rulers. He had received recent news of such reaction in a letter 
from Leucht and Martin, who sent him an advertisement 
issued by Commissary Spriing in behalf of Isaac and Zachary 
Hope and Company.” But the two men wrote that though 
“there is a Number of such Commissions here, likewise some 
Powers from Dutch Merchants, who promise good Rewards; 
nevertheless no Body here will meddle with these Things; 
for, ‘tis very dangerous here this Year, chiefly in the Country 
of Wiirtemberg, where several have been arrested.” ™ 

1752 marked the zenith of this emigrant trade in Ger- 
many. By the following year several of the sovereigns of the 
smaller states had begun to imprison agents and to forbid 


71 Archives, 212-215 (October 31, 1752). 

72 Archives, 197-199. Luther had written such a warning to Waldo on 
September 5, 1751. Ibid., 229. 

73 Archives, 148: Leucht and Martin to Luther, September 2, 1752. 
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their entrance into their territories. In 1754 Luther wrote 
that arrests, trials, and punishments had already been under- 
taken by the Electors Palatine and “theré is no doubt but 
our other Sovereigns will take the same Methods, if these In- 
sects take it in their Heads to appear again in the Empire.” 

Crellius had undertaken the recruiting of emigrants for 
New England as a business proposition, having in view the 
land to be granted him and undoubtedly the additional profits 
that would accrue from this trade. He probably would have 
been most happy to fall in with Luther’s plans and free him- 
self thereby from the demands of the Dutch merchants. But 
Luther's plan could not be carried through in the short time 
at Crellius’ disposal, nor could Massachusetts meet Luther's 
requirements. The project, therefore, remained in nature a 
private speculation, and Crellius in order to fulfill his contract 
and gain his land, fell in with the methods of the enlisters 
and used and deceived Luther to achieve his end. But if 
Crellius used Luther for his purposes, so too did the Province 
of Massachusetts. As late as 1765, Luther was still attempting 
to obtain satisfaction for the debts he had contracted in behalf 
of Massachusetts.” Crellius was also a loser, for despite his 
efforts he failed to fulfill his contract and on June 7, 1753, 
Massachusetts withdrew its grant of land to him."* Thereafter 
we hear no more of Joseph Crellius. 

As for the German immigrants who had been induced to 
come to New England, they had suffered great hardships. 
They had been grossly deceived by Crellius. When they ar- 
rived in Massachusetts most of them were in debt for their 
passage, for which presumably they had paid in full. As a 
result they were forced to become indentured servants. Doubt- 
less this had been Crellius’ intention from the first. In the 
spring of 1753 some of those from the first transport, now 


74 Archives, 245. 

1 Archives, 273-276: Luther to Benjamin Franklin in London, May 24, 
1765. 
76 Archives, 230. 
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cleared of their obligations, petitioned the General Court for 
the grant of land promised them.” The House of Represen- 
tatives proceeded to vote that a committee “lay out Thirty- 
one House Lotts not exceeding Ten Acres Each, contiguous 
to Each other in the German Township so called at Fort 
Massachusetts and also so much of the Intervale Lands in 
said Township to Each of said House Lotts as shall make up 
an 123 part thereof.” ** Thus a few of the German immigrants 
found their way to the townships originally set aside for them 
in the northern Berkshires. The project for settling the eastern 
townships was lost completely. Most of these German immi- 
grants simply disappeared without any further record as to 
their fortunes. And so came to an end a project for augment- 
ing the strength of the province of Massachusetts by soliciting 
immigrants through a hired agent—an episode which, as car- 
ried out, reflected small credit upon the province. 


11 Archives, 222: Petition signed by thirty-one names, May 30, 1753. 
78 Archives, 223 (June 6 and 7, 1753). 








GENERAL BANKS AND THE RADICAL 
REPUBLICANS IN THE CIVIL WAR 


HARRY WILLIAMS 


E military career of Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massachu- 
setts, during the Civil War was burdened with two formi- 
dable handicaps. He had entered the army from civilian life 
without the advantages of a military education. This defi- 
ciency was a hindrance to his advancement, but he added a 
yet more serious obstacle. Early in 1863, while in command 
of the Department of the Gulf, he aroused the bitter enmity 
of the anti-slavery forces, particularly in his native New Eng- 
land, by adopting a moderate position on the status of the 
freed Negroes under his jurisdiction. Later he angered the 
same elements and their political allies, the radical Republi- 
can faction in Congress, who favored a “thorough” policy of 
reconstruction for the South, by assisting President Lincoln 
to establish a Union government in Louisiana. The aboli- 
tionists and the radicals accused him of apostasy from his 
former devotion to the cause of freedom, of a lack of sympathy 
for the emancipated slaves, and of seeking to feather his polit- 
ical nest with Democratic support. Their persistent, damaging 
opposition followed him to the end of the war. 

In the decade preceding the outbreak of civil conflict, Banks 
had affiliated himself with the forces in the North that were 
opposed to the extension of slavery. He entered politics as a 
Democrat and was Massachusetts’ lone Democratic member of 
the House of Representatives when he broke with his party to 
oppose the Kansas-Nebraska bill, which theoretically opened 
new territory to Southern expansion. He became successively 
a Free Soiler, a Know-Nothing, and finally a member of the 
new Republican party, formed in 1856. In the following year, 
he ran for the governorship of Massachusetts as a Republican, 
and captured the office. Although elected as an anti-slavery 
~~ t See the sketch of Banks's life in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
1, 577-78. For his opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska bill, see F. H. Harring- 
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candidate, Banks did not have the trust of the abolitionists, 
who quarreled with him constantly during his term. The last 
act of “his truckling official life,” as William Lloyd Garrison 
scornfully exclaimed, was to veto a law admitting Negroes 
to the militia.? Yet when Lincoln in May, 1861, commissioned 
the Governor a major-general of volunteers, anti-slavery men 
rejoiced. Horace Greeley said the appointment was an indica- 
tion that the President meant to give prominent military 
positions to known opponents of the “peculiar institution.” * 
General Banks first took military command at Annapolis, 
at the time when the federal government, uncertain of Mary- 
land's loyalty, was resorting to wholesale arrests of suspected 
secessionists.* Next, he assumed command of the Fifth Corps 
in the Department of the Shenandoah. His small force was 
one of several stationed in the Valley to guard the approaches 
to Washington while General McClellan’s Army of the Poto- 
mac advanced against Richmond from the east. Here, in the 
spring of 1862, Banks suffered the misfortune of encountering 
the lightning thrusts of Stonewall Jackson as that redoubtable 
Confederate general drove through the Valley, scattering the 
federal defences and creating panic in Washington. Banks, 
badly defeated, retreated with a loss of three thousand prison- 
ers.>5 When the federal armies were reorganized after the fail- 
ure of McClellan’s campaign, Banks found himself under the 
command of General John Pope in the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Again he met a serious military reverse. He attacked 
ton, “A Note on the Ray Explanation of the Origin of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xxv (1938), 79-81. 
2 William Lloyd Garrison: The Story of His Life as Told by His Children 
(Boston, 1894), Iv, 2 (hereinafter cited as Life of Garrison). 


3 New York Tribune, May 30, 1861. 

4 Dictionary of American Biography, 1, 578; J. G. Randall, The Civil War 
and Reconstruction (Boston, 1937), 324-325- 

5 William Wood, Captains of the Civil War: A Chronicle of the Blue and 
the Gray (Chronicles of America, Yale University Press, 1921), Xxxi, 198-205, 
207-210; J. K. Hosmer, The Appeal to Arms, 1861-1863 (in The American 
Nation, a History, New York, 1907), XX, 144, 147; J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
Abraham Lincoln, A History (New York, 1890), v, 401-402. Wood, like most 
military writers, is highly critical of Banks’s military abilities. 
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a Confederate detachment at Cedar Mountain in August and 
was driven from the field. Pope charged that Banks disobeyed 
orders by engaging in battle, and the recriminations ex- 
changed by the two officers resulted in a Congressional investi- 
gation.® After this incident, Lincoln shifted Banks to a new 
sector of the war. On December 17, 1862, the President ap- 
pointed him commander of the Gulf Department, with head- 
quarters in New Orleans. It was in his administration of this 
department that Banks embroiled himself in a series of con- 
troversies with the political forces of abolitionism that lasted 
until the end of the war. 

The radical Republicans and the abolitionists resented the 
selection of Banks for this important post. These groups, usu- 
ally working in close co-operation, stood for emancipation of 
the slaves by military action and a drastic reconstruction of 
the South after victory should be achieved. From the begin- 
ning of the war, they had pressed upon Lincoln a definite pro- 
gram: emancipation, the employment of Negro soldiers, and 
the confiscation of “rebel” property. Until now, they had met 
with encouraging success. In July, 1862, Congress had passed 
a confiscation act and authorized the use of colored soldiers. 
The President had announced that on January 1, 1863, he 
would issue a proclamation freeing all slaves in the rebellious 
states. But the radicals felt that these victories would be with- 
out practical effect unless officers devoted to the anti-slavery 
cause controlled the army.’ They were particularly anxious 
that radical generals should be in command in Louisiana and 
the other states of the Gulf Department. Here large areas of 
territory were coming under federal occupation, slaves were 
flocking into the army camps, and the process of reconstruc- 
tion was about to begin. “The whole social system of the Gulf 


6 Hosmer, Appeal to Arms, 176 and 179; Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, v1, 6; 
Randall, Civil War and Reconstruction, 304; Report of the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, 1865, m1, “Cedar Mountain.” 

7 Speech of Wendell Phillips, quoted in New York Tribune, January 22, 
1863. 
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states is to be taken apart, every bit of it,” exulted Wendell 
Phillips, the orator of New England abolitionism.* If it were 
to be put together properly, uncompromising anti-slavery men 
must do the job. Hence the radicals demanded the disgrace of 
every officer who did not support the principles of emancipa- 
tion.® 

At the moment when Lincoln ordered Banks to Louisiana, 
the radicals displayed no open hostility toward the general. 
In ordinary circumstances, they would have welcomed the 
selection of such a known opponent of slavery. But in order 
to make the appointment, Lincoln removed from the com- 
mand of the Gulf Department the radicals’ favorite general, 
Benjamin F. Butler, also of Massachusetts. Butler, a Democrat 
before the war, became a radical soon after he entered the 
army. He was the first general to define fugitive slaves as con- 
traband of war and to employ them as laborers. His spectacu- 
lar administration of the Department of the Gulf, marked by 
arbitrary arrests and free use of martial law, and charges of 
personal corruption, had gripped the attention of the whole 
country. The radicals were delighted with his vigorous treat- 
ment of the “rebels” and his readiness to enroll freed slaves 
in the army.’® They accused the administration, with a con- 
siderable degree of truth, of not desiring a thorough radical 
in charge of the reconstruction of Louisiana."' Accordingly, 
they regarded Banks with a perplexed distrust. The removed 
Butler came to Washington, where he closeted himself with 
his Congressional supporters. Hopeful radical rumors asserted 
that he would be restored to New Orleans to organize a Negro 

8 Quoted in New York Tribune, January 24. 


® Boston Traveler, quoted in Detroit Free Press, January 31; New York 
Tribune, January 22. 

10 New York Tribune, September 4 and 5, 1862; Wendell Phillips, ibid., 
January 24, 1863. 

11 New York Times, January 10, 1863, Washington correspondence; Har- 
per’s Weekly, January 10; Wendell Phillips, in New York Tribune, January 24; 
New York Independent, May 21. The radicals charged that Secretary of State 
William H. Seward had engineered the Banks appointment in order to get 
rid of the radical Butler. 
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army, or that he would become secretary of war. In a speech 
in the Senate, Henry Wilson of Massachusetts glowingly ex- 
tolled his military record.” - 

In this ominous atmosphere, Banks assumed his duties in 
Louisiana. He found his most immediate problem to be of a 
civil rather than a military nature. The slaves, freed by the 
President's proclamation and the confiscation acts, and lured 
by the promises of a new life, were leaving the plantations in 
large numbers and congregating around the army camps. 
Having no means of supporting themselves, they looked to the 
military authorities for clothing and food. This was a severe 
drain upon the resources of the army, but the situation pre- 
sented elements of greater danger for the future. If the labor- 
ing class of the State remained in idleness, no crops would be 
planted or harvested, and the agricultural system would break 
down completely. Banks promptly decided to apply a remedy. 
On January 29, 1863, he issued his famous general order estab- 
lishing a labor system for Louisiana. It was one of the most 
comprehensive attempts made during the war to solve the 
problems created by the destruction of slavery. Undoubtedly 
his purpose was to bring stability out of what threatened to 
be chaos; he was not, as critics later charged, trying to create 
a political issue. 

The order stated that “all persons without other means of 
support [are] required to maintain themselves by labor. Ne- 
groes are not exempt from this law. Those who leave their 
employers will be compelled to support themselves and fam- 
ilies by labor upon the public works. Under no circumstances 
whatever can they be maintained in idleness, or allowed to 
wander . . . without employment.” Therefore a sequestration 
commission was authorized to confer with “planters and other 


12 New York Tribune, January 3, 8, and 24, 1863, Washington correspon- 
dence; Congressional Globe, 37 Congress, 1 Session, Part 2, page 1337. Butler 
appeared before the Congressional Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
and advocated the formation of Negro regiments in the South. See Report of 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War, 1863, m1, 363-364. 
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parties, to propose and establish a yearly system of Negro 
labor, which shall provide for the food, clothing, proper treat- 
ment, and just compensation for the Negroes.” The compen- 
sation was not to be “exorbitant or onerous.” When such a 
labor contract was accepted by the planter, “all the conditions 
of continuous and faithful service, respectful deportment, 
correct discipline, and perfect subordination shall be enforced 
on the part of the Negroes by the officers of the government.” 
Another section directed the Quartermaster’s Department to 
put unemployed Negroes to work on abandoned farms, 
“under the control of suitable agents or planters,” and under 
regulations that would “tend to keep families together, to 
impart self-supporting habits to the Negroes. .. .” Banks pre- 
dicted that in three years after the war was ended, this system 
of labor would produce three times as much as had been 
produced in any previous year.’* On February 18, he issued 
another order designed to discourage recruiting officers from 
taking Negroes from the plantations and enrolling them in 
the army." 

These orders stirred the radicals and abolitionists into fierce 
protest. Their worst fears seemed realized: Banks was a con- 
servative, and, obeying Lincoln’s wishes, was about to wreck 
the radical plans for the reconstruction of Louisiana. They 
denounced him unsparingly. He was accused of protecting 
the interests of slaveholders and of seeking to reénslave the 
Negroes. Wendell Phillips called him a “faltering, stupid gen- 
eral.” * The Boston Commonwealth, supposedly the news- 
paper voice of Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, observed 
there could be no doubt that Banks was a ““Turveydrop,” and 
continued bitterly, “Better a thousand times that New Orleans 
should be today in the hands of an open rebel than of this 
man, who would make our war a crime and shame before the 


13 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 
1881-1901), Series 1, Volume xv, 666-667, hereinafter cited as Official Records. 

14 Official Records, Series 1, Volume xv, 678. 

15 New York Tribune, February 4, 1863. 
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world.” © The Democratic press, probably to Banks’s embar- 
rassment, came to his defence. The leading newspaper of the 
Peace Democrats suggested that he would make an admirable 
secretary of war, while a western organ of the same faith 
stated that he was under the conservative influence of General 
McClellan, former commander of the Army of the Potomac 
and an object of hatred to every good radical." 

The incensed radicals now began to watch Banks’s every 
move and found increasing proof of his conservatism. The 
Boston Commonwealth pointed out that he was not enlisting 
Negroes in his army. With men like Banks in command, de- 
clared the Commonwealth, “This talk about our having an 
emancipation policy is idiotic. We have never had such a 
policy, not anything like it.” ** A western radical newspaper 
charged Banks with having gone over to the “pro-slavery” 
clique in the army.’® Henry Ward Beecher’s politico-religious 
journal charged that Banks was permitting the civil officers in 
Louisiana, elected after the state seceded, to resume their 
functions. “Movements are made toward reconstruction with- 
out destroying slavery in Louisiana,” said this source of criti- 
cism.”” The same paper accused Banks of using soldiers to 
return fugitive slaves, protecting the property of rebels, and 
permitting the torture of Negroes.** An indignant radical, 
reading these reports, wrote to her congressman, “Is this the 
justice to be meted out to traitors?” * This criticism was not 


16 Boston Commonwealth, quoted in Detroit Free Press, March 7, 1863 
See also New York Tribune, February 10 and March 4; Harper’s Weekly, Febru- 
ary 21. 

17 New York World, February 17; Detroit Free Press, February 6. William 
Lloyd Garrison, after investigating Banks's labor system, concluded that the 
charges against him were unjust and exaggerated. He believed the plan had 
salutary effects upon the Negroes. Life of Garrison, 1v, 124, footnote. 

18 Boston Commonwealth, quoted in Detroit Free Press, April 23, 1863. 

19 Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, April 24, 1863. 

20 New York Independent, May 28. 

21 New York Independent, June 11. 

22 Mary Lewis to George W. Julian, September 16, Joshua Giddings- 
George W. Julian MSS. in the Library of Congress. 
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diminished by Banks’s successful military exploit in capturing 
Port Hudson, with the aid of Negro troops, in July.” 

Undeterred by these exaggerated accusations, Banks calmly 
continued his work. He brought Negroes into the army but 
not at the expense of disrupting his labor system. He was par- 
ticularly careful to insure that the colored troops rendered 
complete obedience to their white officers and were not per- 
mitted to make arrests or seize property without orders.” 

Soon he was engaged in another controversy with the radi- 
cals, when at Lincoln’s request he undertook the task of set- 
ting up a loyal civil government in Louisiana. The President 
was eager to begin the process of reconstruction. He hoped 
that in states occupied in whole or part by federal forces 
enough loyal citizens could be found to justify the establish- 
ment of a civil government and the restoration of the State 
to the Union. His outstanding condition for readmission was 
abolition of slavery by constitutional action of the State. 
Naturally the radicals were opposed to such easy terms. They 
demanded harsh penalties for the secession leaders and legal 
equality and suffrage for the Negroes. 

Louisiana offered a convenient testing ground for Lincoln’s 
plan of reconstruction. As early as August, 1863, he broached 
the subject to General Banks. The general was zealous to carry 
out Lincoln’s wishes but wanted full authority.” Lincoln told 
him that he was “master of all,” and urged “‘a free State organ- 
ization of Louisiana in the shortest possible time.” * Banks 
then proposed a method of procedure. He would issue an 
order authorizing an election to choose a governor and other 
state officials, but the order would declare slavery “inoperative 

23 For the capture of Port Hudson, see Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, vu, 
317-322; Hosmer, Appeal to Arms, 278-279; Wood, Captains of the Civil War, 
261-265, and 272-273; C. R. Fish, The American Civil War, An Interpretation 
(New York, 1937), 291- 

24 See his order of August 29, 1863, Official Records, Series 1, Volume 
~* Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln: Lincoln to Banks, August 5 and November 5, 


1863, vill, 421-422 and 423-424; Banks to Lincoln, December 6 and 16, ibid., 427. 
26 Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln: Lincoln to Banks, December 24, vil, 427-428. 
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and void.” His purpose was to spare the people the distasteful 
task of condemning slavery, and thus to attract more voters. 
With this plan, he could establish a government “whenever 
you wish.” ** Lincoln gave his approval, and Banks set his 
machinery in motion. He called an election for state officers 
to be held in February and one for delegates to a constitu- 
tional convention in April. Under military supervision, the 
elections took place, and the winners were inaugurated into 
office. Banks was most interested in the work of the convention 
which gave the State a new constitution. He watched it care- 
fully and suggested the inclusion of several provisions. The 
adopted constitution he considered “one of the best ever 
penned.” It abolished slavery without compensation to the 
owners and forbade the legislature to enact any laws which 
created race distinctions in the public schools or the militia. 
At Banks’s insistence the convention reluctantly inserted a 
clause empowering the legislature to enfranchise Negroes.” 

The radicals regarded this military making of a conservative 
constitution with sullen anger and a mounting desire to secure 
Banks’s dismissal. They soon found an opportunity to bring 
about his downfall. In the spring of 1864, the general, his 
elections safely completed, embarked on an expedition up the 
Red River. The genesis of this movement was the desire of 
the State Department to effect an occupation of Texas for 
the purpose of impressing the French in Mexico. Banks had 
tried, in the previous year, to achieve this objective by going 
up the coast, but he found the difficulties insuperable.” Then 
H. W. Halleck, general-in-chief of the armies, advised him 
to take his army up the Red River and down to northern Tex- 
as. Lincoln endorsed this scheme because it would bring more 
of restored Louisiana under Union control. There was also 
a hope on the part of the government that the expedition 


27 Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln: Banks to Lincoln, December 30, vit, 428-430. 
28 Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, vit, 431. 

29 Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, vu, 435-436; Life of Garrison, tv, 122. 

30 Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, vit, 285-288. 
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would secure possession of large supplies of cotton, at that 
time desperately needed for northern mills and export to 
Europe. Against his judgment, Banks undertook the move- 
ment. The expedition was poorly organized, partly because 
of Banks's preoccupation with civil affairs; some of his troops 
were lent by other generals and recalled after the campaign 
started. In the circumstances the failure of the project was to 
be expected. Defeated at Sabine Crossroads in April, Banks 
retreated to New Orleans. Soon afterward, General E. R. S. 
Canby took command of all the forces west of the Mississippi, 
which meant that for all practical purposes Banks was super- 
seded.*1 

Immediately upon the receipt of news of Banks's disaster, 
the radical hue and cry burst forth. His enemies charged that 
while he was on the expedition he had engaged in cotton 
speculation and reaped huge profits.** A man who had accom- 
panied the expedition wrote, in a letter that was turned over 
to Secretary of War Edwin Stanton by its recipient, that Banks 
was too mild in his treatment of rebels, refused to confiscate 
property, had failed to “make the people realize there is a 
war in the land.” ** The New York Independent demanded 
that Congress investigate the regime of the perpetrator of 
“the serf{ system in Louisiana.” * Another radical journal, 
which specialized in epithets, denounced “the Imperial Pro- 
gram” of “Nothing Positive” Banks.** Senator Charles Sum- 
ner told his friend Francis Lieber, “I think that Banks’s mili- 
tary character has suffered very much, hardly more than he 
has suffered as a statesman by his proceedings for reconstruc- 


31 J. K. Hosmer, Outcome of the Civil War, 1863-1865 (The American 
Nation, A History, New York, 1907), Xx1, 77-81; Wood, Captains of the Civil 
War. 329-330 and 337-338; Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, vin, 288-304; Fish, Civil 
Wor, 295. 

32 a Hinckley to Senator Lyman Trumbull, April 28, Lyman Trumbull 
MSS., in the Library of 

83 §. A. Ballou, letter of April 25, Edwin M. Stanton MSS., in the Library 
of Congress. 

34 New York Independent, April 28 and May 5. 

35 Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, August 20. 
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tion.” ** The Iowa radical senator, James W. Grimes, wrote, 
“Everybody curses Bank ‘ud and deep.” *7 

Banks, with no pressing military duties to perform, came 
to Washington in the autumn. He remained in the capital 
for several months lobbying among members of Congress for 
recognition of his civil government in Louisiana.** The radi- 
cals were determined that the senators and congressmen 
chosen by the State of Louisiana should not be admitted to 
their seats, since this would constitute Congressional sanction 
of the President’s work. They decided to strike a blow at the 
validity of the Louisiana government and at the same time 
administer the coup de grace to the military career of its arch- 
itect. The chosen agency for this important task was the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War. The Committee, a joint 
investigative body of both Houses, was intensely radical. It 
had used its powerful influence during the war to destroy the 
reputations, by means of its authoritative reports, of those 
generals who had opposed the radical aims. In December, 
Banks received a summons to appear for an investigation of 
the Red River expedition. He testified on December 14 and 
again on January 13, in an atmosphere definitely hostile. The 
questions asked by the Committee dealt not only with the 
military phases of Banks’s administration but also with his 
work in reconstructing Louisiana and the question of army 
speculation in, and confiscation of, cotton.*® After completing 
the inquiry, the Committee issued a report that was a blister- 
ing denunciation of Banks, Lincoln, and their state govern- 
ment in Louisiana. 


36 E. L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner (Boston, 1893), IV, 
Letter from Sumner to Lieber, May 4, 193. 

37 William Salter, Life of James W. Grimes (New York, 1876), Letter to 
Mrs. Grimes, April 24 and 29, pages 260-261. 

38 Pierce, Sumner, tv, 221. At this time rumors affirmed that Lincoln would 
appoint Banks to the Cabinet. Mrs. Lincoln, who disliked the General, be- 
sought Senator Sumner to use his influence to prevent such an event. 

8% Report of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, 1865, u (herein- 
after cited as Report): “Red River,” 3-28 and 84. 
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The report severely criticized the inception of the expedi- 
tion up the Red River. It was organized, said the Committee, 
with no definite military objective in mind. The purpose 
back of the movement had been the desire to strengthen the 
civil government sired by Banks. After the campaign started, 
the energies of the army were devoted to seizing cotton. Spec- 
ulators, some armed with permits from Lincoln, accompanied 
the troops.*? The political and commercial nature of the ex- 
pedition was responsible for its military failure.*® The Com- 
mittee declared that Banks had conducted his operations “at 
immense sacrifice of property, of life, of valuable time,” and 
“without capacity or discipline.” ** Devoting its emphasis and 
bitterness to the Louisiana government, the report charged 
that elections had been held in Banks’s camps and that his 
soldiers had voted in the contests. ““The attempt to do this 
was clearly a usurpation on the part of the military authori- 
ties, the execution of which was as weak and inefficient as the 
attempt was improper and illegal.” “ 

Many of these statements were false, and not substantiated 
by the testimony of witnesses. The expedition had been 
planned with a military objective, although other considera- 
tions had influenced its course. Banks could not be justly 
burdened with all the blame for its failure. There was no evi- 
dence to indicate that he or any of his officers had profited by 
the seizure of cotton, or that the army had taken any for other 
than military purposes. The negligible amount confiscated 
could not have hampered the movements of the army. One 
member of the Committee, Daniel W. Gooch of Massachu- 
setts, a Republican to whose seat Banks later succeeded, pre- 
sented a minority report calling attention to these points and 
challenging the statements of the majority report.” 
~~ 40 Report, 1x. 

41 Report, x1. 

42 Report, x1v. 

43 Report, xv. 


44 Report, xv. 
45 Report, xvi-XLix. 
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The war ended before Lincoln had an opportunity to re- 
ward Banks with another important command. Certainly the 
radicals would have fought such an appoiritment to the last 
ditch. Their anger toward Banks was greater than they ex- 
hibited toward other conservative generals who had not been 
associated with the anti-slavery party before the war. They 
looked upon him as a traitor to the cause. Although the Gen- 
eral again successfully entered politics after the conclusion 
of peace, he never enjoyed the complete confidence of the 
stern chieftains of his party. They remembered Louisiana, 
the “serf system,” and Red River. 








MAKING WHITTIER DEFINITIVE 


ELEANOR M. TILTON 


N one of the impatient-to-be-off chapters of his biography 

of Whittier, Quaker Militant, Mr. Albert Mordell dis- 
cusses the 1888 Riverside Edition of the poet’s writings. To 
the sentence, “In the chronological list of his poems at the 
end of the collection he occasionally made errors, especially 
in the early dates,” the biographer appends a footnote read- 
ing, “It is said that Horace Scudder helped in compiling this 
list.” Nowhere else in the book is Scudder’s name coupled 
with this edition. 

A footnote has thus dismissed the labors of a man bred to 
the business of editing, of arranging and assembling literary 
material, a man who in his thirty years’ association with 
the Houghton Mifflin Company did as much as any other 
to encourage and preserve American literature. “Definitive 
editions” were one of his specialties. With the Riverside 
Longfellow (1886), he inaugurated the still praiseworthy 
Riverside Editions of the poets, and established the method 
and technique followed thereafter. 

With the second of the series, The Writings of John Green- 
leaf Whittier, Scudder had the coéperation of a living author. 
By good fortune, much of the correspondence, editor's notes, 
copy, and proof-sheets relating to this edition have been pre- 
served.? So much of the material bears witness to the editor's 
intentions, his problems, and his method of work that we are 
able to reconstruct in some detail the story of a definitive 
edition in the making. 


1 Albert Mordell, Quaker Militant (Boston, 1933), Chapter xxm, page 
254 and note 1. 

2 Vide, at the end of this paper, description of this manuscript material 
originally owned by Horace E. Scudder, now preserved in the Harvard College 
Library and in the collection of Carroll A. Wilson of New York City. 
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INCEPTION 


Scudder had probably planned or hoped for successors to 
the Longfellow volumes, and when that edition was done, he 
naturally turned to one of the other blossoms of New Eng- 
land’s flowering. In 1886 Holmes was in Europe and still too 
vigorously productive to be regarded as the last leaf of that 
flowering. Lowell was still, relatively speaking, a young man. 
Whittier was therefore che obvious choice. The others would 
follow, marshalled by Scudder, who was apparently the moti- 
vator as well as planner of these definitive editions. 

In the attitudes of the three last-named writers toward the 
notion of definitiveness, there was a singular unanimity. The 
authors were all most reluctant to unearth their early work 
for the sake of nebulous students in the centuries to come. 
Lowell “would gladly suppress” them and printed them “only 
by compulsion.” * Holmes gave and then withdrew his consent 
“to give them a refuge” even in an appendix.* Whittier, “had 
the matter of choice been left solely to” himself, would have 
omitted them.® The editor’s quite different idea of definitive- 
ness is repeatedly expressed in the Publishers’ Notes to the 
various Riverside and Cambridge editions for which he was 
responsible. Scudder, in every instance, was the persistent and 
patient scholar, eager to preserve everything the author could 
be persuaded to hand over. Clearly he was the instigator and 
driving power behind the particular edition we are consid- 
ering. 

Whittier was not wholly unprepared for such a project. In 
1881, the Reverend John W. Chadwick had written him: 


... 1 have done much reading lately in your poems, already long 
well known, and I now write to beg of you that ere it is too late 


3 The Writings of James Russell Lowell in Prose and Poetry, Riverside 
Edition (Boston, 1890), vm [iii]. 

4 The Complete Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Cambridge 
Edition (Boston, 1895), “Publishers’ Note,” [iii]. 

5 Riverside Edition, 1, 15; Cambridge Edition, xxii. 
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you will prepare an edition of them with little paragraphs at- 
tached—headings rather than notes—indicating the circumstances 
which called them forth. I am sure that such an edition would 
be very welcome, and that it would be immensely useful in the 
way of instruction concerning many a feature of the anti-slavery 
struggle. Your poems will be read much more than any history. 
You would have an ample precedent in the edition of Words- 
worth containing such paragraphs, and you must know how 
highly these paragraphs are esteemed. Many of your personal 
poems, like that on our old friends, the Coxes of Kennett Square, 
would get new interest from a few words of explanation. Will 
you not think very seriously of this?® 


Whittier answered with his usual dignified modesty: 


I thank thee for the kind suggestions of thy letter, & should be 
glad to do something in accordance with them, if I did not fear 
it would seem to be attaching too much importance on my part 
to my writings, when in sober fact I see & feel their deficiencies so 
clearly that sometimes I turn from them with utter weariness. 
And, secondly, I feel the weight of years growing very heavy, and 
any task beyond that of the necessary routine of daily imperative 
duty, I shrink from. “The grasshopper is a burden.” 7 


The poet was reluctant even to contemplate the reverend 
gentleman's proposal. Only by tactful and patient persuasion 
did Scudder win him over and hold the weary poet to his 
task, always doing his best to ease Whittier’s load. 


6 Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 
1894), 1, 720. Pickard gives the date of this letter incorrectly as “in March 
1887.” Pickard’s phrasing suggests that Chadwick's letter was undated and that 
he supplied the date from Whittier’s answer, now in the collection of Carroll 
A. Wilson. The original of Whittier’s letter is clearly dated 1881; furthermore, 
at the close Whittier writes, “I take the liberty of sending thee my last little 
vol. in which I have paid a tribute to our dear lamented friend Lydia Maria 
Child.” The tribute is, of course, “Within the Gate,” and the “last little vol.” 
is The King’s Missive (1881). 

7 Letter of March 5, 1881, in the collection of Carroll A. Wilson. Vide 
list of manuscript material, item 1 in Mr. Wilson’s collection, hereinafter 
referred to in the text with the initial W, followed by the item number, e.g., 
(W6). This letter is quoted in Pickard’s Life, m, 721. 
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In the Riverside Longfellow, Scudder wisely made no at- 
tempt to classify the poems. Such classifications made without 
the author’s help are sheer folly; and even the author can be 
wrong. A twenty-five-year-old emotion recollected in the 
tranquillity of forty and then reviewed from the vantage 
point of fourscore years perhaps cannot be safely consigned 
to a more definite category than the dubious “miscellane- 
ous.” * 

Whittier, apparently, had no great misgivings about the 
classifications and was willing to leave most of the work to 
Scudder. The editor, not always sure of his ground, sent the 
poet typed and written lists for reconsideration. In his self- 
query sheets, Scudder notes a number of poems he thinks 
belong in a different category. ““To Ronge” started out, as it 
ended, under the heading “Personal,” though Scudder sug- 
gested “Songs of Labor and Reform” as its proper category 
(H6). In his own notes, the heading “Occasional and Miscel- 
laneous” was an editor’s convenience, and under it went all 
poems still unclassified. In submitting his doubts or sugges- 
tions to Whittier, Scudder tried to make the poet’s work easier 
by listing the titles, previous order, and suggested classifica- 
tion in such a way that Whittier had only to cross out the 
incorrect label (H6). 

The word “label” is used intentionally. The section-head- 
ings were not intended to be, and are not, in any way sym- 
bolic; a swift reading of the table of contents in the Cambridge 
~S Mr. Mordell (page 253) is bitter about the classification of the poems 
in the Riverside Edition of Whittier, talks of “misconceptions,” and is con- 
fused when he finds a poem in one category that “might with equal propriety 
have been placed” in another. This last objection is tantamount to saying that 
any attempt at classification in the first place was a mistake—a notion that 
would be most sensible. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Mordell believes that 
“there is no doubt that he was right in putting into separate groups many 
of the poems.” 

9 Vide description of manuscript material, items 1, 2, 3, and 4 in the 


collection in the Harvard College Library (hereinafter H, followed by the 
item number). 
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Edition suggests the accuray of the word “label.” “To Ronge” 
is a “personal” poem because it is about a person. “My Play- 
mate” is “subjective” because it is about me, Whittier. “Cas- 
sandra Southwick” is literally both legend and narrative, 
though probably it has its emotional roots in the poet’s pas- 
sionate hatred of slavery and his devotion to the Quaker faith. 
In the typed list which represents what is probably the earliest 
arrangement of the poems (H6), Whittier makes a change 
worth noting. As typed, the group including “Snow-Bound” 
and “The Barefoot Boy,” was entitled “Autobiographical.” 
Perhaps Whittier would have been wise to keep to this label 
with its Quaker plainness, instead of resorting to the some- 
what hifaluting heading of “Poems Subjective and Reminis- 
cent.” © The original title is surely proof that the plan of 
arrangement was simple and objective. 

Though apparently the business of arangement was man- 
aged at first as a collaboration of editor and author, before 
very long Scudder and his aide-de-camp, Francis J. Garrison, 
relieved the poet of a large share of his work, allowing him to 
relax in the réle of consultant. Whittier accepted the change 
in a letter to Garrison, November go, 1887 (W1): 


I am very glad that thee and Mr. Scudder are taking the poems 
in hand, for I really have not felt able to do much with them. 


With the typed list as a starting point, Scudder was able to 
compile briefer lists for the poet’s judgment. Though the 
longer original list had been submitted to Whittier, he had 
not altered the arrangement at all, but had, in fact, only 
changed the heading for the autobiographical group and 
added three titles. Entering “Lines on the Portrait of a Cele- 
brated Publisher” under “occasional,” he subsequently re- 
ceived information that the poem was “now under” personal 
and was asked whether it should be under “Anti-slavery,” 
which is its present position (H6). Like replacements were 


10 The change is made in ink in Whittier’s hand (Hs). 
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effected by this question-and-answer method, which relieved 
the poet of much mechanical labor by making clear to him 
at once the nature of the problem. To Whittier the major 
concern was revision and correction; all the other labor neces- 
sary in preparing a definitive edition devolved upon the 
editor." 

Whittier appears to have grown more and more indifferent 
to the matter of arrangement. In March he had written that 
he wished “June on the Merrimac” to be placed with “Our 
River” and “Revisited” under the heading “Occasional.” ” 
In the page-proofs the poem turned up in the “Nature” group. 
When the proof was sent to Whittier in May, Scudder had 
already written a marginal note to the printer, asking that 
the poem be removed and held out for a new placement. 
Seeing the note, Whittier wrote, also in the margin, that he 
saw no reason why it shouldn't stay where it was, “but do as 
you think best” (H16). When asked in a page-proof margin 
whether he wanted “A Letter” removed to the appendix, he 
answered, “It is immaterial” (H16). “Massachusetts,” how- 
ever, originally had a place in the text, but it was banished to 
the appendix, where it underwent considerable alteration 
(W6).* Scudder’s memorandum ordering the removal con- 
cludes “Mr. Whittier writes this” (H15). 

Whether Scudder or Whittier invented the plan of arrange- 
ment is not determinable, but it was certainly the editor who 
worked to carry it out.'* The avthor’s apparent indifference 
and the editor’s many doubts may perhaps explain whatever 
is unsatisfactory in the final grouping of the poems. Mean- 
while the editor had numerous other problems to cope with. 


11 None of these revisions and corrections, except as they were instigated 
by Scudder, will be considered here; they are sufficiently numerous and reveal- 
ing to deserve separate treatment. 

12 Letter to Scudder, March 23, 1888 (W1). 

18 The poem is practically rewritten. 

14 No previous edition of Whittier’s collected poems save the Mussey edi- 
tion of 1849 (the first) has any plan of arrangement, and that scarcely deserves 
comment. From then on to the Centennial Edition of 1876, the poems were set 
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HEADNOTES, TITLES, AND TEXT 


The immediate problem before the editor was the prepara- 
tion of the copy for the printer. Provided with Whittier’s own 
corrected volume of the Household Edition,” the editor 
found the business of gathering most of the material not too 
laborious. Whittier, when called upon to supply copy, con- 
siderately turned in clippings torn from his sister’s scrap-book 
or pages torn from books, including in his vandalism first 
editions of his own work (W2). Most of his manuscript head- 
notes, however, had to be transcribed, for it would have been 
decidedly unfair to subject the printers to too much of Whit- 
tier’s handwriting. When the copy had been prepared for the 
printer (H13), it was submitted to Whittier for any further 
emendations he might care to make. In these sheets he made 
almost no corrections except at Scudder’s instigation. 

The editor’s objective is clear from the questions he put 
to the poet. Definitiveness was his ultimate goal, and he want- 
ed all the needful clarification in the headnotes. For “The 
Bridal of Pennacook” Whittier had supplied as explanation 
the footnote to the poem as it had appeared in the Household 
Edition. On the copy, Scudder questions its appropriateness, 
remarks upon Whittier’s use of “the friendly form of poetical 
introduction,” and queries, “Might it not be well to write 
a headnote touching upon the we who wandered?” Whittier 
replies, “I prefer to let the note stand as it is” (H13). What 
Scudder wanted is clear enough from his private notes: 


The Bridal of Pennacook—Who are the travelling companions 
mentioned in it? Get Mr. Whittier to make a headnote of this 
and note 1 (H 2). 


up as printed in the separate volumes; each new collection (whether printed 
from new or old plates) merely added the separate volumes not previously 
collected. Even after the Riverside Edition, reprintings of the Centennial and 
Household Editions used the old arrangement. Whittier’s individual volumes 
merely separated the title-group of poems from others in the book. 

15 Letter to Garrison, November go, 1887 (W1). 
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An excerpt from the sheet of notes headed “Points to look 
up” will illustrate further the nature of the editor’s notes 
and the extent of his insatiable curiosity (deletions as in 
manuscript): 


1. The Vaudois Teacher. N. E. Weekly Review—what date? 
Published in Poems (1830-1832). Who is R. Saccho and in 
what book does he say “The manner in which the Wal- 
denses and heretics disseminated their principles &c.,” which 
is used as a note to this poem? Adapt it for head note? 
Ask Whittier for the address sent him by the Waldenses. 
See Underwood 93-94. 

2. The Familists’ Hymn. Head note explanatory required. Look 
it up in Dem. Rev. Jan. 1838 to see if it is annotated there. 
Ought it not to be placed under Religious Poems? Samuel 
Gorton? 

3- Pentucket. Dem. Rev. April 1838. Make a head note out of 
Hubbard? Date-of massacre+708. See if there is a note there. 
[later] Note in Mussey (H 2). 


These private notes of Scudder were frequently the germs 
of the present printed explanations of the poems. The incep- 
tion of the headnote for “The Chapel of the Hermits” is in 
this note of Scudder: 


The Chapel of the Hermits. Does Mr. Whittier wish to make 
any explanation of the circumstances under which it was written. 
In the Nat. Era it is headed: “An incident in the lives of Bernardin 
St. Pierre and Jean Jacques Rousseau” (H 2). 


The headnote of ““The Rock Tomb of Bradore” gave the edi- 
tor trouble. In his private notes, he had queried “who is the 
author of Explorations in Labrador” (H2); on the margin of 
the page-proof he put the question to Whittier, who had for- 
gotten (H16). But Scudder’s persistence was rewarded, for 
the full title and author appear in the published text. 

These marginal dialogues between author and editor con- 
tinue throughout the copy and page-proofs, Scudder seeking 
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information and Whittier replying laconically but not always 
negatively. The editor’s eagerness for completeness took many 
forms. Finding in the Mussey edition an extra stanza in “The 
Exiles,” Scudder adds it to the copy, “on the chance of its 
having been dropped inadvertently.” Whittier is to cross it 
out if it is his “wish to cancel it.” A flourishing purple X 
through the offending quatrain is the poet’s answer (H13). 
In transcribing the headnote for “The New Wife and the 
Old,” Scudder hopefully, if incorrectly, supplies the name of 
“General Marston” ** of Hampton, New Hampshire, the 
“Yankee Faust,” and asks if he has the name right and whether 
Whittier wishes to “amplify.” Whittier does not, draws a line 
through the name, and inserts the initial “M” only (H19). 

The dialogue as it progresses through the copy for Volume 
I is worth reproducing. It runs as follows:** 


[Re “Mary Garvin”] HES—Is there any historical basis 
for this ballad? and if so might 
it not be well to make a head- 
note? 

JGW_No. 


[The Garrison of Cape Ann”] HES—Do you wish to make a 
headnote with refer- 
ence to Rantoul? 

JGW—No. 


[“The Gift of Tritemius”] HES—Is this invented? or is there 
historic foundation? 
JGW-—Invented. 


[*“The Sycamores”] HES—Would it not be well to 
— this with a headnote, 
ocalizing the poem a little for 
distant readers? 
JGW-—Isupplies the present 
note]. 


[“Amy Wentworth”] HES—Is this piece invention? 
JGW-Invented. 
16 The name should be “Moulton.” 


17 The source for these exchanges is Hig unless title is marked with an 
asterisk, in which case the source is W4. 
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[“The Countess”] HES—Do you wish to add to this 
headnote, the prose version of 
The Countess? 
JGW-—[No answer]. 


(“The Dole of Jarl Thorkell”] _HES—Does this owe its origin to 
any Norse saga to which the 
reader can be referred? 


JGW—No. 
[“The Two Rabbins”] HES—Has this poem any founda- 
tion in rabbinical literature? 
JGW—None."* 
[*“Conductor Bradley”} HES—Do you remember place & 


time of this incident? 
JGW-—The incident is true, but 
I forget the place of it & time. 
[*“The Witch of Wenham”] HES—Might not this have a 
headnote? 
JGW-—[first thought] No. 
JGW-—\[takes a second thought, 
deletes his “no” and supplies 
the present note.] 


Whittier frequently took such second thoughts and gave 
Scudder what he wanted. “Conductor Bradley” has a note in 
the final text. When Scudder wrote, asking for a fuller note 
for “The Truce of Piscataqua,” Whittier replied: 


The note to “Truce of Piscataqua” is all that is needed. There 
are the historical facts that Squando brought his prisoners back 
to Waldron and that the war was begun by the abuse of Squando’s 
daughter by reckless white ruffians, causing her death. It is well 
known that many young girls captured by the Indians became 
so attracted to the wild free life, as to refuse to return to their 
parents & civilization.” 


But the next day, after mulling over Scudder’s request, he 
wrote: 
18 Mordell, who says some inept things of this poem, declares (243) that 


it is “based on a Talmudic story.” 
19 Letter to Scudder, February 25, 1888 (W1). 
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It occurs to me that the foregoing should be added to thy note 
to “The Truce of Piscataqua.” I hope it is not too late as I sent 
the proof back last evening.” 


and supplied on the last page of his letter the final three sen- 
tences of the note as it now stands. The addition embodies 
the facts which the day before he had thought too well known 
to need expression. 

Scudder, always with his mind on definitiveness, persisted 
even into page-proofs to ask for fuller or more specific in- 
formation. The note for “Snow-Bound” was produced in 
answer to the editor’s request. Writing Scudder on March 1, 
Whittier says he “will try to say something of ‘Snow-Bound’ ” 
and asks the editor to send him a copy of the poem.*4 Some- 
times these late requests of Scudder’s bore fruit. Though 
Whittier had earlier refused to supply a further explanation 
for “The Countess,” the editor had not been disheartened, 
and on the page-proofs he asked, ““Do you wish to add a brief 
note giving the historic basis of this?” Obligingly Whittier 
replied with the hundred-word second paragraph of the note 
as it now stands (W5). 

From the book’s inception to its publication, Scudder po- 
litely and patiently asked questions and made suggestions. 
Without badgering Whittier too much, he managed to per- 
suade him to supply a considerable amount of information. 
Up to the page-proof stage, “The Singer” had no explanation. 
Then Scudder asked in the margin, “Do you wish to make a 
headnote? I take this to refer to the Carys, but would all read- 
ers?” The poet replied in the margin with the desired note 
(Ws). For “The Hymn for the House of Worship at George- 
town,” Scudder requested a note and added helpfully, “You 
wrote a letter to the Transcript which I have.” The poet 
promptly asked to have the letter sent to him (H16). This 


20 Letter to Scudder, February 26, 1888 (W1). 
21 Letter to Scudder, March 1, 1888 (W1). No copy of Snow-Bound was in- 
cluded in the sale of Whittier’s Library in 1903. 
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was one of Scudder’s less successful ventures: the Riverside 
one-line note is not illuminating. Scudder had his way in the 
Cambridge Edition, published after Whittier’s death, in 
which the Transcript letter appears in the notes at the end 
of the volume. 

The editor was concerned not only with the fullness but 
with the accuracy of these headnotes, and occasionally asked 
the author to reconsider a statement. In his personal notes 
under “Norumbega” appears the reminder “Get W. to strike 
out able & valuable” (H4). In the page-proof margin this be- 
comes a formal protest. Scudder is objecting to Whittier’s 
description of Professor Horsford’s essay on “the somewhat 
mythical city of Norumbega” as a “very able, historical and 
geographical brochure,” and writes: 


My dear Mr. Whittier, Are you quite ready to let this opinion 
stand? Historical students generally regard W. Norton Horsford’s 
pamphlet as preposterous. H.E.S. 


Whittier made the necessary change in the margin (H16). 
Scudder corrected similar errors of fact or judgment, though 
he seldom took the trouble to approach the author in so 
formal a manner. 

The poet, as we have seen, was often obedient but never 
enthusiastic about these headnotes, and was willing to leave 
some of them to the editor’s discretion. Writing to Garrison 
in reference to some anti-slavery poems, he says, “If Mr. Scud- 
der will append explanatory notes to these, I shall be glad.” 
There is no way of knowing how many or which notes were 
supplied by the editor or his assistant. On one occasion, how- 
ever, Scudder, in his zeal for dispensing information, provid- 
ed a headnote which did not please the author. In the page- 
proofs, the note for “Banished from Massachusetts’ reads, 
“The incident upon which Mr. Abbey’s picture is based 
forms also the basis of my earlier poem The Exiles.” In the 


22 Letter, November go, 1887 (W1). 
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margin, Whittier supplies the present note on a pasted-on 
slip and writes, “I should prefer to omit thy head note to ‘Ban- 
ished from Massachusetts.’ Neither my poem nor Abbey's 
picture was based on the Exiles incident” (W5). The editor 
could probably accept the reproof with good grace since it 
was accompanied with the author’s own version of the proper 
headnote. 

Sometimes Scudder’s offer to supply a note had the desired 
effect of provoking Whittier to do it himself. On the page- 
proofs of “A Sabbath Scene,” the editor asks, “Is there any 
historic fact as the basis of this poem, and can you direct me 
to it?” The poet replies with the manuscript of the present 
note (W5). In its first set-up, “To My Old Schoolmaster” 
had as a headnote two lines from “Snow-Bound,” quoted as 
“another portrait” of a schoolmaster. Scudder first tried to 
write an explanation about Joshua Coffin but recognized his 
error, and crossing out his tentative note, addressed Whittier, 
“but are these the same persons? Perhaps you will prefer to 
substitute a new headnote?” Whittier did so (W5). 

Though persistently taking the initiative in the matter of 
headnotes, Scudder seldom stepped out of his réle as the 
scholarly editor of a definitive edition. Occasionally he did 
approach the book with a literary blue-pencil and suggest 
changes in the creative work. The bulk of his criticism was 
directed to vague or lengthy titles. “A Song of Harvest” had 
for thirty years borne the outlandish title of “Lines, for the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Exhibition at Salisbury, 28th 
Tenth Mo 1858.” The page-proofs shortened it to simply 
“Lines” and turned the appendage into a headnote. Then 
Scudder pleaded on the margin: “Will you supply a more 
specific title?” Whittier tried “A Song of Autumn,” crossed 
out the season, and supplied the present title (H16). Most 
of the titles, probably all of them, which Mr. Currier notes 
as first appearing in the Riverside Edition were created in 
answer to Scudder’s pleading: “A new title?” or “Please fur- 


=) 


nish a new title?” or “Might it not be well to give some more 
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distinctive title?”; all these beseechings in the page-proof 
margins (H16 and W5). “Lines, Written on the Passage of 
Pinckney’s Resolutions,” etc. became “A Summons.” “Lines 
written on Hearing of the Death of Silas Wright” became 
“The Lost Statesman.” And mercifully the ponderous “Lines, 
written on reading Several Pamphlets published by Clergy- 
men against the Abolition of the Gallows” suffered whole- 
sale amputation and became “The Gallows.” All these wel- 
come changes were made by the poet at Scudder’s request 
(H16). Not always was the editor successful in his campaign 
for the reformation of verbose titles. Asking Whittier to sup- 
ply a new title for “Lines, from a letter to a young clerical 
friend” was the cue for a “No” from the poet (H16). 

Except for these titles, most of the great number of revi- 
sions in the Riverside Edition text were made spontaneously 
by Whittier; the editor was rarely responsible for any of the 
extensive changes the author made. Scudder did, however, 
correct a number of minor grammatical errors and sometimes 
protest a meter. The following dialogue, taken from the mar- 
gins of the page-proofs, reveals another side of the author- 
editor relationship:* 


“St. JoHN” (13) a Sts, , 
He sprang on the deck HES-— (indicating the last line), 
Of his shallop again. Imperfect line? Too long? 


“We cruise now for vengeance! JGW-I see no way to change it. 
Give way!” cried Estienne. 
“Tue Exes” (1 
“Til luck betide them all,” he | HES—The laggards on the shore? 


cried, upon seems to make a superflu- 
“The laggards upon the ous syllable. 
shore.” JGW-Right. 
“THe BripAL OF PENNA- 
cooK” (28) 
And along the river great wood HES— (indicating the first line), 
fires Is this line quite full or rhyth- 


28 The lines in the left-hand column are quoted as they appear in the 
page-proofs; the page references are to the Cambridge Edition. The material 
is H16, except “To My Old Schoolmaster,” which is W5. 
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Shot into the night their long mical? 
red spires, JGW-—It must pass. 
“To My Otp ScHoot- 
MASTER” (192) 


Showing something in thy part HES— (underlining “old”), One 
Of the old Puritanic art. foot too many? 


JGW-— (making no change), All 
right. 


“Tue RELIC” (284) 


It may point yet the bon HES—It yet may point? 
man’s way, JGw-—Yes. 
And turn the spoiler from his 
prey. 


“SNOW-BOUND” (403) 

Lifting her large, sweet, asking HES— (deleting “within the fade- 
eyes, less” and writing “in the un- 
Now bathed within the fadeless fading”)—I venture to query 
green the word fadeless. Is not this 
And holy peace of Paradise. termination less properly 2p- 
plied only to nouns? worthless, 
careless, nameless, ruthless, but 

fadeless? 


JGW—Right. 
“HYMNS FROM THE FRENCH 


OF LAMARTINE” (420) 


Bend there around his awful HES~Qy. The Seraph’s glance— 
throne bend 


The seraph’s glance, the angel’s JGW-—I think it may do. Web- 
knee? ster says “bent” may be used 
for directing or inclining. Wal- 

ter Scott says “Bending her 

eyes from time to time on her 


parent.” 


Though Whittier might not make many concessions to 
Scudder’s criticism of his versification, he was quite willing 
to have his grammar corrected. In the page-proofs of “Calef 
in Boston” occurs this stanza: 


Spoke the simple tradesman then— 
“God be judge ’twixt thou and I; 
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All thou knowest of truth hath been 
Unto men like thee a lie.” 


Scudder, always tactful, writes in the margin, “Perhaps the 
tradesman used this form, but is it necessary to translate his 
expression into a solecism?” Whittier obediently corrects his 
mistake to give the stanza its present reading (Ws). Unfortu- 
nately his illegible handwriting produces a printer's error in 
the first impression of the Riverside text (11, 332), which reads 
“All thou knowed” instead of “knowest.” Scudder’s tact was 
wasted, but he caught the misprint in later impressions. 

In the page-proofs of “The Wishing Bridge” appears the 
following stanza: 


The other said: “The great world lies 
Beyond me as it laid; 

O’er love's and duty’s boundaries 
My feet have never strayed.” 


Scudder rebels in the margin with “Can not some change be 
made in the fourth line so that lay, the proper form can be 
substituted for laid?” Changing the stanza to its present form 
in the Riverside and Cambridge editions, Whittier records 
in the margin a laconic but glowing “Thanks!” (W5). 

By way of epilogue to these exchanges between editor and 
author, the following excerpt from a letter of Whittier will 
not be inappropriate: 


I am looking over the proofs of my verses for the new edition, 
with a strong desire to drown some of them like so many unlikely 
kittens. But my publishers say that they have more than nine 
lives. I hope I am correcting a little of the bad grammar and 
rhythmical blunders which have so long annoyed my friends 
who have graduated at Harvard instead of a district country 
school.”4 





24 Pickard, m, 731-732, Letter to Annie Fields, April 30, 1888. Scudder was 
Williams ’58, and not one of the annoyed Harvard graduates. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


But it was not the correction of metrical or grammatical 
minutiae that was nearest Scudder’s editorial heart, or even 
the detailed headnotes for which he so persistently sought. 
The clue to his dearest concern lies in the chronologies which, 
in spite of inadequacies and errors, are still such a useful part 
of the Riverside and Cambridge editions. Establishing the 
precedent in the Longfellow volumes, he never forsook it, and 
in his introductions repeatedly stressed the importance of 
chronology. 

Yet the finished volumes bear him false witness, for the 
extent of his ambitions is nowhere hinted. The real key to 
the man’s editorial hopes is found in his personal notes for 
the Whittier volumes. The single sheet headed “General 
Scheme of the Edition” (H1) begins innocuously enough 
with “classification as already determined.” He has a few 
questions to put to himself on this matter—these notes normal- 
ly take the form of self-questionings—but says nothing of a 
startling nature. It is Point 2 that comes down sharply, a com- 
mand, not a query: “Under each head print in order of orig- 
inal appearance.” But even this does not fully prepare for 
what is to come, Item 3 reads (writer’s italics): 


At the end of each vol. give an Index of titles, with date and place 
of original publication? At the end of vol. IV give a careful bib- 
liography of the entire work? 


With Mr. Currier’s exhaustive volume before us, it may be 
realized how far, with such a program, Scudder was tempting 
fate. He set out, however, to solve the troublesome and com- 
plex problems he had thus invited; and even when obliged to 
give ground, he took his final stand not too far short of his 
goal of the definitive. It is to his credit that he made as much 
headway as he did. 

If Scudder had thought that explanatory notes were impor- 
tant, he thought dates were vital. If, in his tactful way, he 
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badgered Whittier for headnotes, he came close to belaboring 
him for dates. From the earliest scrap of manuscript through 
the orderly black notebook to the final page-proof, the editor 
plays an endless fugue on the theme “What is the date?” 

The title which Scudder entered on the end-paper of his 
notebook indicates that the book was to give not only titles 
and first lines but “dates and places of first appearance.” Here 
is his still-born bibliography. To the original alphabetical list 
entered at the same time as the title, Scudder added his bib- 
liographical information as it accumulated from his own re- 
searches or those of his aide, Garrison. The original entry for 
“Brown of Ossawatomie” noted the Independent as its source, 
left a space for the exact date, and added the bracketed nota- 
tion “[Lib. Jan. 13, 1860].” Later, in pencil, Scudder was able 
to add the Independent date, “22 Dec ’59” (H17). “Banished 
from Massachusetts” is first located only in “[St. Gregory's 
Guest, 1886]; later Scudder added Harper's Weekly. “The 
Cypress Tree of Ceylon” had originally only the tentative 
note “[Lays, 1843], but eventually acquired, in pencil, the 
correct note “Knick. May 41.” The entries for other poems 
which, like this one, made their first appearance in the Knick- 
erbocker Magazine in 1841, all have the tentative bracketed 
entry locating them in Lays of My Home. The correct Knick- 
erbocker date is added in pencil. All these pencil entries ap- 
pear to have been made at the same time, a fact which suggests 
that Scudder, or possibly Garrison, had examined a file of the 
Knickerbocker on the trail of dates. 

Something further of the scope of the editor’s bibliographi- 
cal researches is indicated in the list of “Sources” on the verso 
of the first page in the notebook. Besides the obvious and 
easily accessible Atlantic Monthly, the list includes a number 
of less obvious and far less accessible items. It reads as follows: 


Newburyport Free Press—1826 
Haverhill Gazette.—1827 
New England Weekly Review—1830 
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The Liberator 
The Emancipator 1837 
Pennsylvania Freeman 1838-41? AAS 12 v 
Middlesex Standard (Lowell) 
The National Era 
A The Independent exam. 1860-65. 
The Atlantic Monthly 
Democratic Review 
Anti-Slavery Standard 
New England Magazine 
New York Mirror 1838 (Fountain May?) 
Putnam’s Magazine 
Essex Gazette 
The Yankee 
American Citizen 1845-6 
American Manufacturer 1829 
W. began to edit Jan 1829 to 6 Aug 1829 


This list of 19 titles may seem feeble when set against Mr. 
Currier’s similar list of sixty-two titles which introduces his 
useful appendix 11 (629 ff.), but in fairness to Scudder, it 
should be noted that this list does not exhaust the sources he 
consulted; the notebook elsewhere names such sources as 
The Little Pilgrim and The Youth’s Companion. The recto 
of the last page in the notebook records the numbers of the 
Independent missing from the Boston Athenaeum and Har- 
vard files, and notes “Examined through 1876 at Ath.” The 
verso of the same page lists verse and prose available in the 
American Manufacturer, to be found in the American Anti- 
quarian Society library, as is the Pennsylvania Freeman, from 
the list above. Numerous entries in the black notebook attest 
to Scudder’s having seen certain numbers of the New England 
Weekly Review, but it is apparent that Scudder did not have 
access to the marked file which, according to Pickard, Whittier 
owned.” Probably he examined the file owned by the Athe- 
naeum. 


25 That Whittier himself possessed a bound file of this paper is stated by 
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If this notebook, with its list of dates and places of first 
appearance, never served its whole purpose, it does afford an 
excellent clue to the editor’s intentions and his method of 
work, and contains an abundance of bibliographical informa- 
tion never revealed until Mr. Currier’s volume realized what 
Scudder had originally and unwittingly hoped for—‘‘a careful 
bibliography of the entire work.” Something more of the 
records left in this notebook will be said later when we con- 
sider the editor’s praiseworthy if vain efforts to rout out the 
early poems of Whittier. For the present the attempt stands 
as an illustration of Scudder’s unfulfilled hopes and his zeal 
for definitiveness. 

Scudder’s other notes, apart from the notebook, include 
lists of poems, with “points to look up” ** noted. Sometimes 
the source or occasion is asked, sometimes a character puzzles 
him, or a poem’s place in the volume; but always he wants the 
date and place of first publication. From his private jottings 
he composed query sheets to send to Whittier. The two of 
these preserved at Harvard (H8 and 9g) eloquently testify to 
Scudder’s abandonment of his notion of a bibliography and 
explain also the inaccuracies in his chronological table. 

For a list of thirty poems (H8), for which Scudder wishes 
dates and places of first appearance, Whittier supplies twenty 
dates. Six are correct. Two others might be possible as dates of 
composition, but Scudder asked for publication dates. The 


Pickard in Whittier-Land (Boston, 1904), page 76, and in the Independent, L, 
945 (October 6, 1898), where Pickard reprints a poem, “Worship of Nature,” 
from the New England Weekly Review for January 24, 1831, claiming the poem 
as Whittier’s on the basis of alleged markings in this same bound file. In 
Whittier-Land, page 144, Pickard again prints the poem, but here makes no 
reference to markings which would identifiy the poem as Whittier’s. Vide 
T. F. Currier, A Bibliography of John Greenleaf Whittier (Cambridge, 1937), 
564 (hereinafter “Currier”), where this assigning of authorship is questioned; 
Pickard, Life, 1, go-g1, where he discusses the New England Weekly Review with 
no statement or even hint that such a file exists; and also Currier’s discussion 
(566-567) of New England Weekly Review poems claimed as Whittier’s by 
Pickard. No such file exists now in the house in Amesbury; and no such file 
was included in the books from Whittier’s Library sold in 1903. 
26 Vide Hz; but H1, 3, and 4 are similar. 
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other twelve are wrong. For one of the six poems correctly 
dated, Whittier has also given the place of publication—in- 
correctly. For another of these right dates, Whittier has given 
the month as well as the year—the month is wrong. For this 
same list of thirty poems, Whittier supplied only six places 
of first appearance, but made a better score in correctness, four 
being right. One of these, “The Poet and the Children,” he 
locates correctly in Wide Awake, and then adds, in “the year 
of Longfellow’s death,” which is also right, although Whit- 
tier seems to have forgotten the year. For the rest, he is “not 
sure” or “uncertain.” 

In the list of forty-eight poems (Hg), Whittier supplies no 
places of first appearance, but does give forty-four dates; just 
thirteen are correct. Of the remaining thirty-one incorrect 
dates, ten, perhaps even twelve, might be possible if the date 
of composition had been requested. 

In both these query sheets, Whittier’s doubts and errors are 
not limited to early poems but are quite evenly distributed. 
Some, such as “The Cable Hymn” in the Atlantic Monthly for 
October, 1858, the editor can easily find, though the author 
is “not sure.” The editor is even able to correct some of the 
poet’s wildest guesses, ¢.g., ““The Christian Slave,” dated 1836 
by Whittier, but appearing in print and in Scudder’s notebook 
correctly as 1843. Of “To My Old Schoolmaster,” the author 
writes “uncertain when or where.” The date, 1851, he later 
supplies on the page-proof margins in answer to Scudder’s 
repeated query (W5). Scudder seems never to have been dis- 
couraged. Perhaps he asked the poet so often that Whittier, in 
sheer desperation, remembered, hoping thereby to silence his 
heckler. 

The editor thought dates were imperative; the author did 
not even understand Scudder’s persistent curiosity. In a letter 
to his editor, Whittier pointed out the incorrect chronological 


order of two poems but added, “it is of small consequence.” ** 


27 Letter to Scudder, August 15, 1888 (W1), concerning “The Past and 
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In another letter, with which he must have returned one of 
Scudder’s query sheets, the poet wrote: 


I have I believe got the answer correct, except two or three, and 
it is not absolutely necessary that they should be dated, as I think 
nobody would care to know when they were written.” 


As if to soothe the insatiable Scudder, Whittier concluded 
this letter, 


If any other poem needs explanation let me know & I will do 
the best I can to tell what I meant in writing them. 


Trying to be helpful, he wrote in another letter, “I find that 
“Red Riding Hood’ was written in 1877.”—mirabile dictu, he 
was right!” 

With the editor's appetite for dates still unappeased even 
in the page-proof stage, both participants in this ask-me- 
another game lost their heads. One page-proof is eloquent of 
their misery. Scudder asks in the margin for the date of ““The 
Poor Voter on Election Day”; Whittier inserts “1848.” The 
poem had already been set up in its proper position with the 
1852 group, and there it remained, though dated 1848 in both 
text and chronology. On this same page-proof, Whittier 
catches the chronological fever, crosses out the “1852” for 
“Disenthralled” and writes in the margin, “I am sure this 
date is wrong. It should be 12 years earlier. JGW. At least.” * 
The poet was more than half right; the correct date is 1830, 
twenty-two years earlier. Scudder had almost resigned him- 
self to the inevitable; the poem appears in both the Riverside 
and Cambridge editions in the 1852 position; both chronolo- 
gies are incorrect, but the date has been deleted from the 
Riverside Edition text. 

Coming Year” and “The Missionary,” in the Appendix; he gives the wrong 
date for “The Missionary.” 

28 Letter to Scudder, February 25, 1888 (W1). 


29 Letter to Scudder, March 1, 1888 (W1). 
30 (H16). Whittier wrote “10” originally, the “12” being written over it. 
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The heckled author reaches the zenith of his inaccuracies 
when, on the page-proof, Scudder asks, not for the first time,** 
if Whittier can supply the date of “A Woman.” To this query 
the poet answers in the margin, “I cannot. It must be 1671 
or 1672” (H16). A slip-of-the-pen, of course, but it must have 
afforded the editor a chuckle. 

Scudder had had great hope for his projected bibliography, 
and had worked patiently to gather the information he want- 
ed. His self-query sheets, as well as the notebook, attest the 
genuineness of his intentions; the numerous bibliographical 
entries in his private jottings include the following samples: 


The Fountain. Exact date of appearance in the New York Mirror. 
Pub. in Liberator May 18, 1838... . 


In Remembrance of Joseph Sturge Home Ballads, 1860. Where 
first? 


The Witch’s Daughter. The first poem in Home Ballads, pub. 
1860. Was it printed elsewhere first? [inserts later the answer] Yes, 
Nat. Era Aug. 20, 1857... . (H2). 


In the notebook list of “Sources” quoted above,** Scudder 
has entered beside the “New York Mirror” the note “ (The 
Fountain May?).” The answer to this twice-asked question 
has been added to the original title entry in the alphabetical 
list—“‘g0 Dec ’37.”” Likewise in the alphabetical list, the entry 
for “In Remembrance of Joseph Sturge” acquires its correct 
date and place, “Ind. 21 July 1859.” 

From the neat note-paper query sheets asking Whittier for 
date and place of first appearance to his laconic notes on the 
page-proof margins, the ambitious editor slowly relinquished 
his hopes of admission to the higher realms of definitive schol- 
arship. After all, what could he do with an author who would 
incorrectely date his own masterpiece? Whittier, in his pri- 

81 This poem is one of the forty-eight in Scudder's list for Whittier; on 
that sheet Whittier wrote “uncertain” (Hog). 

32 Page 299. 
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vately printed autobiographical sketch for importunate corre- 


spondents, Copy of a Letter (1882), gave the date of Snow- 
Bound as 1865. - 


“Guosts OF RHYMES” 


With lofty thoughts of bibliography and definitiveness, 
Scudder was searching out the ancient papers into which 
Whittier had poured so much verse in his early years. To col- 
lect and date this material was part of Scudder’s editorial 
dream. Though the notebook clearly shows that he knew 
where to look for the lost hordes of Whittier’s verse, the ambi- 
tious editor was destined to be disappointed. Of some 350 
poems for which Whittier had made himself responsible 
before he was twenty-five, Scudder was able to rescue but a 
meagre twenty-three titles.** Even in the later impression of 
the Riverside Edition, the editor added but one poem belong- 
ing to this early period. Notes and notebook bear witness that 
Scudder was familiar with more than fifty other pieces of early 
verse which the poet was not willing to own. In the notebook 
after most of these titles, the sad entries “Cancelled by W.” 
or “Not included by W.” or “Omitted by Whittier” are elo- 
quent of the editor’s troubles. 

Equipped with ambition and his useful notebook, Scudder 
set Garrison to work on his father’s Free Press. In a list (sent 
to Whittier for his consideration) of “Poems not now includ- 
ed in the Collected Editions of Mr. Whittier’s Poems” (H10), 
Garrison brings into the light the poet’s first three published 
verses. “I would suggest adding,” he writes, “The Exile’s 
Departure (First poem in Free Press) The Deity. (Blank 
verse, Second Do.) & perhaps The Vale of the Merrimack. 
(Also in Free Press.)” Whittier received these ghosts of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison with considerable coolness and replied 
to the son: 

38 Seventeen appear in the appendix, six in the text. These figures exclude 


the dubious “Isabel,” but include “The Drunkard to his Bottle.” “To a Poeti- 
cal Trio in the City of Gotham” is added in the second impression. 
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I will consider the poems mentioned by thee in thy father’s Free 
Press, the “Exiles” and the “Merrimack.” *4 


Later he capitulated and allowed all three poems a final 
resting-place in the appendix. 

Garrison's zeal for resurrecting the dead knew no bounds. 
From the Free Press he also rescued ““To the Memory of Wil- 
liam Penn” (H12) and copied it out carefully in his neat hand, 
but Whittier apparently would have none of it. Garrison also 
routed “The Crusaders” out of the same paper, and from the 
Journal of the Times he produced “A Dream” and “The 
Sicilian Vespers” (H11); the last, Whittier accepted. But 
Garrison did not stop there; from the American Manufac- 
turer, Whittier’s own paper, he dug up eight titles (H11), 
two of which (“The Spirit of the North” and “The Earth- 
quake”) Whittier consented to own. 

Though not at all enthusiastic over this process of stirring 
up his youthful indiscretions, Whittier could be amenable 
and even constructive. He asked Garrison to find “The War- 
rior” in his father’s Vermont paper because it indicated “my 
peace feeling at that early period.” * Neither Garrison nor 
Whittier could find it, though Whittier had it all the time in 
his sister’s scrap-book. From the “Knapp book’’*®* Whittier 
was willing to take all but six poems.** 

Nor was he wholly unappreciative of the work Scudder and 
Garrison were doing, for in the same letter which asks for 
“The Warrior,” he says: 


Mr. Scudder is doing a good work in getting my scattered pieces 
into some degree of order & I think the new edition will be really 
an improved one. 


34 Letter to Garrison, April 17, 1887 (W1). 

85 Letter to Garrison, March 27, 1888 (W1). 

36 Whittier’s phrase for the unauthorized Poems ..., 1837. In 1883, writing 
to Underwood, his biographer, Whittier denied any knowledge of this volume. 

37 A typographical error in Currier, page 31, makes it appear that “Stanzas” 
(Bind up thy tresses) was omitted from the Riverside Edition. It appears, as 
Whittier directed, in the Appendix. 
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As part of the task of getting the scattered pieces in order, 
the editor apparently confronted the author with a long list 
of lost children. The normally kind-hearted Whittier re- 
ceived his prodigals with no great warmth: 


I am horrified by the strange array of the ghosts of rhymes thee 
marshall before me. I do not know them. I have named on the 
other page all the pieces which I care to have republished. I can- 
not consent to any more. I think you will [not] need any more to 
fill out your volume. 

I enclose a Note for the Appendix.** 


The “note” needs no lengthy quoting here. Readers know 
how he wrote, “I have consented, at my publishers’ request, 
to take the poor vagrants home and give them a more present- 
able appearance” ** and thus echoed his introduction. On the 
“other page” of the letter quoted above, the poet listed twenty- 
one poems, three of which, “Paulowna,” “Suicide Pond,” and 
“Lines on a Portrait,” were omitted, leaving only eighteen 
of the scores of “ghosts of rhymes.” It is here that he consented 
to the inclusion of his first three published poems, which 
earlier he had been willing only to “consider.” 

Whittier’s horror at Scudder’s “strange array” is no momen- 
tary expression of feeling, prompted by false modesty. In 
1883, writing to his official biographer, Underwood, the poet 
minced no words in judging his own early work (present writ- 
er’s italics): 


Have just reached here, & have glanced over the proof sheets 
hastily. Could not the enumeration of my wretched first appear- 
[an]ces in the newspapers & magazines be omitted? Why not say, 
in brief, that I wrote a good many rhymes not worth recalling? 
I detest the stuff—and hoped it was buried in oblivion, fathoms 
deep.... 

It is safe to say that there are now in the U.S. ten thousand boys 


38 Letter to Scudder, June 13, 1888 (W1). 
89 Riverside Edition, 1v, 301; Cambridge Edition, 484. 
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& girls who can write better verses, than mine at their age. The 
simple fact is that my first scribblings are very poor & common- 
place. 


Five years later the “literary ghouls” of Houghton Mifflin 
Company found Whittier less expressive but no less adamant. 

Obliged to respect the author’s emphatic feelings, the eager 
editor must often have felt thwarted. Scudder apparently tried 
a number of devices to entice Whittier into relaxing his hold 
on some of the early poems; in a page-proof exchange between 
editor and author, Whittier was quick to reject a poem even 
before its inclusion was asked. In the margin, Scudder asked 
the date and place of “Extract from a New England Legend.” 
Whittier replied, 


It was written in 1833 & was printed in a small pamphlet which 
bore the title of “Moll Pitcher.” I do not care to have that pam- 
phlet revived. It is out of print & out of mind (Ws). 


The gentle Quaker could be quite as stubborn as the Auto- 
crat, and his editor had no choice but to obey. Like the un- 
lucky “Moll Pitcher,” some 300 poems were consigned to 
“oblivion fathoms deep,” to await the prying eyes of later 
scholars, more fortunate than Scudder. 


ProsE VOLUMES 


The poems were not Scudder’s only problem in editing the 
Riverside Edition; the prose volumes entailed some searching 


40 Letter to F. H. Underwood, June 14, 1883 (W1). The official Life ap- 
peared in 1884; Underwood submitted proofs and portraits for the poet's in- 


This was not the first time Underwood had encountered the poet's bitter 
distaste for his early work. While this article was in proof, an earlier letter 
(January 20, 1883) from poet to biographer has turned up—a letter in which 
Whittier is even more positive. In part, he wrote (present writer's italics): 

I am sorry to find thee lay so much stress on dragging to light all the 
foolish things written by me, ont which I hate the thought of. Por mercy’s 
sake let the dead rest ...I see no use in setting all the literary ghouls to dig- 
ging for something I have written in my first attempts at rhyme.... 

The public have no interest in (and certainly no right of knowing if they 
had) these abortions. ...(W) 
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in obscure sources. Whittier was extremely helpful, supplying 
what copy he could, compiling lists of material he could not 
lay his hands on, giving suggestions as to where the editor 
might further look. Only a few of Scudder’s notes for these 
volumes, three pieces of copy, and one sheet of proofs are 
extant, but coupled with Whittier’s correspondence with 
Scudder (W1), a part of the story of these volumes can be 
reconstructed. 

This correspondence reveals that, while Whittier was help- 
ful and co-operative, the editor was the arranger and planner. 
On March 6, 1888, Whittier sent on “some copy for the prose 
volume you propose to add,” indicating eight articles (and 
sources of six of them!) of which he had no copy. “These are 
about all I care to publish,” he said, except six others that 
he mentioned. On May 17, 1888, although saying “No” to 
“The Nervous Man” and the introduction to Brainard’s 
poems, he had “on hand, ready for you, the following ar- 
ticles.” Then came a list of twenty-five, all now printed in 
the prose volumes of the Riverside Edition. On June 15, the 
author wrote, “If you must have more copy for the prose 
volume I will look up something.” On September 6, he sent 
one prose piece and suggested four others. And even after 
October 8, when he had written Scudder this gasp of relief, 
“I enclose what I trust will be the last of the prose copy and 
am thine truly’”—this was the complete letter—we find another 
note on October 17, “If you need a page more for the 3d vol. 
of prose you can add the enclosed.” 

But this is merely furnishing copy; what Whittier provided 
thus sporadically, the editor had to arrange and classify—and, 
if it needs saying, date. The two-volume edition of Whittier’s 
prose in 1866—the only previous collected edition of his 
prose*!—had gathered only the three volumes theretofore pub- 
lished, Margaret Smith’s Journal, Old Portraits and Modern 
Sketches, and Literary Recreations and Miscellanies. These 


41 The two prose volumes of the 1880 five-volume works were struck off 
from the 1866 plates. 
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Scudder retained, but he sorted out the contents of the latter 
to re-arrange them under the headings of the Riverside Edi- 
tion. To Volume V (Volume I of the prose works) he added 
three articles which had appeared only in Buckingham’s New 
England Magazine, “David Matson” from Our Young Folks, 
“The Fish I Didn’t Catch” from the Whittier-edited collec- 
tion Child-Life in Prose, and “The Heroine of Long Point” 
from the Atlantic Monthly, to which Whittier had directed 
him.* In the second prose volume almost every piece after 
page 261 is matter not hitherto collected, which was selected 
with Whittier’s help and re-arranged by Scudder. 

With all this editing Whittier had nothing to do. On Au- 
gust 15, 1888, he had written his editor from Center Harbor, 
New Hampshire (W1): 


You need not send the proof of the two volumes of prose already 
published. I dare say it is all as well as I can make it now. . . I see 
no occasion for changing the two printed volumes at all. 


By September 6, as we shall see, he was ready to accept Scud- 
der’s very considerable re-arrangement. 

In the third volume of prose, almost wholly new matter 
with the exception of the five articles at the end, under the 
heading “Criticism,” Scudder’s hand is even more evident. 
By now, at this seventh volume of the collection, Whittier had 
come to appreciate his editor’s passion for dates. In the same 
letter of August 15 in which he declined to inspect the proofs 
of the first two prose volumes, Whittier suggested “The 3d 
Vol. might as well be put together as near as may be by the 
dates of the articles.” Scudder, as is obvious from the finished 
volumes, thought differently. Clearly, he tried to group the 
prose under headings which paralleled those devised for the 
poetry. Whittier, returning from his New Hampshire vaca- 


tion, still pursued his laissez-faire policy and cheerfully ac- 
cepted his editor’s plan: 


42 Letter to Scudder, September 6, 1888 (W1). 
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I have just got back to Amesbury and find thy letter. Perhaps 
thy arrangement of the Prose volumes may be the best possible.* 


The editor had his logical way. 

Certainly Scudder did not entertain great hopes of defini- 
tiveness for these volumes. Though the scope and bulk of 
Whittier’s prose writings were not fully revealed until Mr. 
Currier’s monumental volume appeared, Scudder must have 
been aware that any attempt at completeness and definitive- 
ness would have been mad. He seems to have been content 
with making these volumes representative. In the faithful 
black notebook, Scudder’s few entries relating to the prose 
do not suggest that he entertained any hopes of thoroughness; 
but these entries do indicate that, as in the case of the verse, 
he was on the trail of early material and the inevitable infor- 
mation concerning dates and places of first printing. 

In a list of seven early titles (including Legends of New 
England) Scudder names four early prose pieces from the New 
England Magazine, giving their correct dates. Three of these 
had their first reprinting in the Riverside Edition; the fourth, 
“The Nervous Man,” was, as we have seen, rejected by its 
author. The final page of the notebook bears some hasty 
pencil notes regarding both prose and poetry resurrected from 
the American Manufacturer. The prose notes are as follows: 


Nov 27 1828 

Haverhill Academy, a short prose paper, 
probably by W. 

an editorial on Am Lit. 16 July 1829 

an article on ghosts 30 July 1829 


Nearly fifty years after this entry was made, Whittier’s bib- 
liographer marked the first and last of these items with the 
small circle which indicates that the authorship is not wholly 





43 Letter to Scudder, September 6, 1888 (W1). 
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proved.“ Perhaps these jottings of Scudder, who certainly had 
bibliographical instincts, may make the small circle of doubt 
even smaller. 

The editor’s searching for such lost items as these would 
have shown him something of the formidable difficulties that 
confronted anyone bold enough to collect the “complete” 
prose writings of Whittier. That the author himself was cog- 
nizant of the difficulties implicit in the great bulk of his prose 
writing is clear from a letter written to his earlier editor, 
James T. Fields, concerning the 1866 edition of his prose: 


I have not been able to prepare the 3d volume of Prose—in fact 
looking over the mass of material it appals me—I don’t see what 
I can do with it and have about made up my mind to let it remain 
in its limbo ... and some time I hope to add a gd vol. which will 
be a sort of history of the A.S. movement for the last 30 years. 


Though probably as appalled as his victim, Scudder was 
no less eager for the dates of prose pieces which might be 
rescued from limbo than he had been concerning those of the 
poems. As might be expected, his eagerness here met with like 
success. The following table is a sample of what he must have 
suffered frequently; the left-hand date is Mr. Currier’s, the 
right is Whittier’s:* 


1848 Democracy & Slavery 1843 
1847 The Two Processions 1844 
1850 A Chapter of History 1844 
1850 Thos Carlyle &c 1846 


Nor can we here give the author the benefit of any doubts: 
these contributions to the National Era were probably printed 
as soon as they were written. Whittier was too experienced a 
newspaper man to have offered much “old” material. We can 


44 Currier, 403 and 405. 
45 Currier, 100-101. 
46 Letter to Scudder, October 22, 1888 (W1). 
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only be charitable enough to add that Whittier prefaces the 
list above with “as nearly as I can recall them.” And charity 
it is, for the National Era did not exist unfil 1847. At least, 
the author made no pretence of certainty; in supplying in- 
correct date and place for the essay on Daniel O'Connell, 
he says warningly, “but I am not sure of it.” ** In fishing for 
dates, Scudder was doomed to catch only what the biblio- 
graphical fisherman must toss back into the pond. 

Besides the arrangement and dates, for which he may be 
forgiven (publishers must publish somewhere near the sched- 
uled deadline), Scudder was responsible for the section-head- 
ing “The Inner Life.” Whittier had suggested: 


Perhaps the best that can be done with the series of papers named 
in thy letter would be to call them “Essays on Religious topics, 
and Characters.” or more briefly: “Religious topics and charac- 
ters.” or “Religious topics and persons.” “ 


The next day, the author wrote: 


Thy suggestion of “The Inner Life” as the title is as near right 
as possible and I agree to it with thanks. 


Again Scudder has rescued the reader from a ponderous title. 


47 Letter to Scudder, September 6, 1888 (W1). 

48 Letter to Scudder, November 28, 1888 (W1). 

49 Letter to Scudder, November 29, 1888 (W1). 

50 All of the manuscript material referred to in the text or notes was orig- 
inally in the possession of Horace E. Scudder. It has now been divided, part 
housed in the Harvard College Library and part in the collection of Carroll 
A. Wilson, Esq., 2 Horatio Street, New York City. The contents of the two 
collections are the following: 

Harvard College Library (“H” in the references and notes): 
“General Scheme of the Edition.” One 8vo page of notes in the hand- 
writing of Scudder. 
“Whittier oo ee to — = ” Four 8vo pages of notes in Scudder’s hand. 
“Personal of notes in Scudder’s hand. 
= and Misceltancous! Three 8vo pages of notes in Scudder’s 


ey See 


Classification of Poems. Five 4to Pages. typed, with manuscript additions 
and notes, largely in Scudder’s hand, some in the handwriting of J. G. 
Whittier and some in the handwriting of Francis J. Garrison. 

6. Query sheet concerning classification of poems. One 4to page in Scudder’s 
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It is perhaps regrettable that we have so little pre-publica- 
tion material for these prose volumes; but if we may take the 
one page-proof extant as evidence, the poet and editor car- 
ried on their marginal dialogues on these proofs as they had 
done regarding the poetry. This one remaining page has a 
sample conversation on its margin. Since it is so typical of 
both author and editor, it will serve to conclude this discus- 
sion of a definitive edition in the process of becoming. Con- 
cerning “The Fish I Didn’t Catch,” the exchange is as follows: 


[Scudder:] Can you tell me when & where this was first published? 
[Whittier: cheerfully supplying the note] Published originally in 


hand, with some crossing out in purple ink, probably by Whittier but 
ibly by Garrison. 
97. “F to Whittier’s Poems, » Biving titles, first lines, and dates and place 
eke A first a rance.” Black leather notebook, alphabetical index tabs. 
ndwriting throughout. Includes, besides vA ge ow 
mae sources,” notes concerning prose arti a “dates 
list of newspaper “stn and notes on where newspaper files may be 
ted. 


loca 
8. “Dates and Place of —— Publication wanted for.” List of a 
in Scudder’s hand with replies in Whittier’s hand. Four pages 


9- “Place a Date of first yey wanted for following poems.” List of 
forty-eight poems in s hand with replies in Whittier’s hand. 
Four pages of large notepaper 

10. “Poems not now included in the Collected Editions of Mr. Whittier’s 
Poems.” One 8vo page, entirely in Garrison’s hand but with deletions 
by Whittier. 

11. “Amer. Manufacturer.” One 12mo page, Garrison’s hand. A list of eight 
poems from the American Manufacturer, one from the Free Press 
and two from Journal of the Times. si 

iz. “To the Memory of William Penn.” Two 8vo . Entire poem in 
Garrison's hand. Version B taken from the Free Press —— 384). 

13. y- As red for the printer. eee | poems are 

— bet vasheus priced sources and pasted on. The headnotes are 
in manuscript, largely in Scudder’s hand, some in Garrison's. Some 
sheets have qyecries by Scudder answered by Whittier. Only one piece 
of this copy is for a prose volume. The collection does not, of course, 
include anywhere near all the copy. 

14. “Publishers’ Advertisement.” Galley-proof. 

15- “Memorandum.” Three of Houghton Mifflin’s form memoranda for the 
Riverside Press. The notes in Scudder’s —— — 

16. Page-proofs. 129 sheets, c. 380 pages, there normally three pages to 

. Sheet. ‘Mommas cnvestions by Scudder, Whittier, and Garrison. 


Collection of Carroll A. Wilson, Esq. (“W” in the references and notes). 
1. a letters by Whittier. March 5, 1881, June 14, 1883, and April 
7, 1887, > 1888. One to the Reverend John Chadwick, 
on to F. H. Underw twenty-three to Scudder, and three to Gar- 
rison. 
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“The Little Pilgrim,” Philadelphia. 1843. [and adding] I am not 
certain of the date but think it was about 1843 (H16). 


Epilogue: The Little Pilgrim did not even exist in 1843! 
“The Fish I Didn’t Catch” first appeared in Our Young Folks, 
July, 1865! 


2. Copy. Ten pieces, as supplied by Whittier from various printed sources 
(including pages torn from qditiens of hip oun Geshe and trent 
his sister's een: with manuscript headnotes and corrections. 
Three are for prose volumes. All were used as printer’s copy. 

3. Snow-Bound. Three ruled 4to pages. Whittier’s manuscript of the head- 
note, not used for the printer. Scudder’s copy, for the printer, is in 

Harvard, item 13 above. 

Headnotes. Twenty-five pieces in Whittier’s hand with some notes by 
Scudder. All but one or two of these are printer’s copy and correspond 
to Harvard item 13 above. 

s sheets, about pages. This material corre- 

sponds to item 16 above. The Harvard proofs are not, however, all 

author’s proofs,” as these are. This material concentrates on exten- 
sive corrections in — hand. 
ix. Page-proofs of pages 301-309, 325-327, and 359-360 of Volume 

1v. This material corresponds to item 5 above and to Harvard item 16. 

Corrections by Whittier. With this are Whittier’s manuscripts of the 

introduction to the Appendix and the headnote for Mogg Megone. 
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FRENCH NATIONAL SOCIETIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


EDWARD BILLINGS HAM 


UTHORITATIVE research concerning most minority 
groups in the United States has long been sadly lacking. 
Since New England's large Franco-American population is no 
exception to this neglect, the present sketch’ is designed to 
outline one of the little known aspects of their struggle to 
preserve some semblance of racial integrity. Their vigorously 
organized resistance to assimilation is scarcely understood out- 
side their own group, except in the obvious sense that all 
foreign-language minorities resort to essentially analogous 
methods. French culture patterns in New England are, of 
course, reinforced above all by close proximity to Quebec, 
and also by ties of family tradition, religion, and language, 
by parochial education in schools and colleges, by Irish-Amer- 
ican hostility, and by newspapers and societies devoted to 
preservation of the French heritage. None of these agencies 
is so little known to the Anglo-Saxon community as that of 
the mutual benefit societies, which claim upwards of a hun- 
dred thousand New England members, supposedly interested 
in French survival. No French account of these organizations 
is impartial, and no English account even exists. A rapid 
survey is therefore desirable regarding the character of the 
Canadian French national societies and their contribution to 
New England life. 
The formal purposes of all these societies are essentially the 
same: mutual benefit insurance, maintenance of the lodge 
system, furtherance of French Catholic interests, cultural 


1 As of April, 1939. For information and suggestions generously given, 
the writer wishes to thank the following officers of the different societies: 
MM. N.-P. Comeau, Jean Gosselin, Pierre LeBlanc, A.-J. Léger, L.-B. Lussier, 
C.-H. Martel, W.-J. Mathieu, Adolphe Robert, Alphonse de la Rochelle, C.-F. 
Savoie, Elie Vézina, and the Abbé P.-L. Jalbert. To this list should be added 
the names of MM. Wilfrid Beaulieu, J.T. Benoit, and Alexandre Goulet. 
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advancement, and protection of the French language. Mere 
recital of these purposes falls short, however, of an answer 
to three inescapable questions: how effectively are the socie- 
ties realizing their aims to-day, how seriously are the leaders 
continuing to uphold these objectives, and how hopefully 
may these organizations view their future? These questions 
manifestly invite appraisal of a variety of specific factors: 
characteristics of administration; proportional effort devoted 
by the societies to French culture traits (e.g., language) on 
the one hand and to economic solidarity on the other; meth- 
ods by which the societies are seeking to retard acculturation; 
means of support and sources of opposition; handicaps im- 
posed by the diminishing social visibility of the Franco-Ameri- 
can communities and by the increasing diversity of their in- 
dividual interests; and possible disparities between so-called 
American culture patterns and special norms fostered by the 
societies. 

The history of French-Canadian national societies goes 
back to the political troubles which led Ludger Duvernay to 
found the first Société St-Jean-Baptiste in 1834 at Montreal. 
Fourteen years later, the first society in the United States was 
established at Malone, New York, to be followed in rapid 
succession during the next few decades by over four hundred 
similar fraternal or mutual benefit organizations. Many of 
these local units have disappeared, and many more have been 
absorbed by the present-day national societies. There are, 
however, still numerous Sociétés St-Jean-Baptiste in New 
England, each independent of the others, some operating 
minor systems of mutual benefit, some existing for primarily 
social purposes, and all modelled in varying degree upon the 
original organization in Montreal.? 

The more spectacular accomplishments of the Société St- 
Jean-Baptiste de Montréal will suffice to indicate the very 





2 For typical details, see the Manchester Avenir National (June 25, 1938), 
3-24 and 29-36. 
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modest aspirations of its local imitators in New England. In 
the financial field, the main society established over thirty 
years ago a Caisse Nationale d’Economie, a Caisse de Rem- 
boursement, a Société Nationale de Fiducie, and more re- 
cently a Ligue de l’ Achat de chez Nous. The society has con- 
stantly aided French education, financially and otherwise, in 
various parts of Canada; it continues to publish quantities of 
literature in behalf of all aspects of the French cause; its 
Ocuvre du Livre et du Disque frangais is distributing over 
fifty thousand books and records each year; it has organized 
many lecture courses, concerts, and broadcasts; by correspon- 
dence and by visits it maintains close relations with other 
Sociétés Saint-Jean-Baptiste in Canada and in New England; 
it co6perates in various specific ways to the advantage of the 
Catholic Church; and its St. John’s Day pageants have become 
classic in the Province of Quebec. The Société Saint-Jean- 
Baptiste de Montréal to-day counts some eight thousand active 
members, who constitute a powerful force for the furtherance 
of intelligent nationalism in French Canada. 

Between 1865, and 1901 the French Canadians in the United 
States depended on frequent conventions of national scope 
to unify their interests and to protect their racial tradition 
in this country. The ephemeral character of these meetings 
made increasingly apparent the need for agencies which 
would be more stable and more cohesive, and which would 
function with continuity. In Canada the Société des Artisans 
Canadiens-Frangais and the Union Saint-Joseph du Canada, 
for example, already constituted models of long standing. It 
was therefore natural to combine many local mutual benefit 
societies in New England into organizations of wider range 
and of greater strength. Thus in 1889 four Cercles Jacques- 
Cartier in Rhode Island united to form what is now the So- 
ciété Jacques-Cartier. Similarly, the Association Canado- 
Américaine arose in 1896 from a grouping of Sociétés Saint- 
Jean-Baptiste in New Hampshire; and in 1900 the Union 
Saint-Jean Baptiste d’ Amérique resulted from a parallel move- 
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ment initiated by the Société Saint- Jean-Baptiste of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. The Acadian French convention of 1902 at 
Waltham, Massachusetts, provided the necessary impetus for 
the establishment of the Société I’ Assomption at Fitchburg, in 
the following year. Somewhat different, however, was the ori- 
gin of the Ordre des Forestiers Franco-Américains, founded in 
resistance to some pressure for linguistic assimilation. In 1901 
the Catholic Order of Foresters forbade any member to rep- 
resent it at the French-Canadian convention in Springfield, 
an action which led to many withdrawals in favor of the then 
embryonic French benefit societies.* Four years later the For- 
esters of America voted the exclusive use of English in all 
official activities, thereby alienating their French-speaking 
lodges and leading to the formation of the Forestiers Franco- 
Américains in 1906; this society was merged into the Associa- 
tion Canado-Américaine in December, 1938. 

At present there are four national societies with main offices 
in New England, while three more, operating from Canada, 
have substantial Franco-American membership. By far the 
largest and strongest of the New England societies is the 
Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste d’Amérique,* with headquarters 
in Woonsocket, Rhode Island, and a membership exceeding 
56,000. Next in numbers is the Association Canado-Améri- 
caine with nearly 20,000 members, the Société Jacques-Cartier 
with 1,300, all in Rhode Island, and the Société Acadienne 
d’Amérique with about 1,000, in Massachusetts and Maine. 
Rumors circulate constantly concerning possible fusions, par- 
ticularly of the two smaller groups, into some larger Franco- 
American or Acadian organization; in fact, members of the 
USJBA entertain the hope of eventually uniting all New Eng- 
land groups into a single national society. Absorption of sal- 


3 Felix Gatineau, Historique des Conventions générales des Canadians- 
Francais aux Etats-Unis, 1865-1901 (Woonsocket, 1927), 359-360. 390, and 


400. 

4 In referring to the Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste d’Amérique and the As- 
sociation Canado-Américaine subsequently in this essay, the abbreviations 
USJBA and ACA will be used, respectively. 
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aried officers is, however, a serious obstacle. The Acadian 
Société I’ Assomption, although founded at Fitchburg, has had 
its main office in Moncton, New Brunswick, since 1913; its 
New England membership is in the vicinity of 5,000, mostly 
in Maine and Massachusetts. Two Canadian organizations, 
the powerful Société des Artisans Canadiens-Frangais and the 
Alliance Nationale, have respectively some 21,000 and 6,000 
members in the New England states. 

Since the activities of the different societies are sufficiently 
alike to warrant limitation of detail in this survey, study here 
may well be centered primarily upon one of them, namely, 
the Association Canado-Américaine. The ACA not only is 
accurately typical of the national society, but also, while it 
is smaller than the USJBA, it functions in an area more con- 
ducive to French ethnic survival, and it recognizes more 
tangibly the need for Canadian coéperation in resisting assim- 
ilation.® Except for the Société l’Assomption in its relation to 
peculiarities of the Acadian French survival, other societies 
will be mentioned here only incidentally; but the generalities 
which are valid for one are essentially applicable to all. 

The material strength and geographical divisions of the 
ACA (as of March, 1939) may be summarized in the follow- 
ing table:* 





Taste I 
ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
Social members.......... 241 _ 
Beneficiary members... .. . 16,375 2,768 93°4 
Insurance in force........ $10,634,973 $1,544,250 $12,179,223 


Average per policy........ $649.46 $557-90 - ae 


5 The official position of the USJBA should, however, be cited: “Sans 
doute, sa sphére d’action est restreinte, mais les Congrés généraux sont encore 
davis que te champ franco-américain est assez vaste et assez important pour 
occuper tous les moments et absorber toutes les énergies.” 

6 The society's total admitted assets, as of December 31, 1938, amounted 
to $3,159,160.92; the valuation ratio was 115.79%. 
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Taste II 

LODGES MEMBERS 

DS Se CU ied ecb ciscdedwats - 98 6,948 
EE, Sd oS Sou eh s owek én Vebisecee’ 7o 3.554 
RE ee Pe 25 2,279 
CR SS 3 bev db i wcsecwewbewdde aude 18 810 
Sam dks wep enxccesoneeniasstesaes 8 669 
Gs. J0bebsc ese ss eceneh eames 8 298 
Ee ee eee 8 150 
PUD GE GONTIOE, 2 5 osc ne cvencennces 92 4,676 
Ms sree ere Guscatuneet mess 302 19,384 


Total insurance benefits paid since 1896—$5,,360,820.78. 
Life insurance policies issued from $100 to $5,000. 


The essential features of the society's formal administration 
require only brief comment, as it is perfectly typical of the 
American lodge system. By that token, incidentally, the 
Franco-American mutual societies have already yielded a 
slight point to the habits of the majority civilization within 
which they exist. Restriction of membership to French-speak- 
ing Catholics, however, remains for the present a solid barrier 
to assimilation. Members are recruited in the main by local 
field-workers. Officers of the ACA, elected at a quadrennial 
convention, include a president (M. Adolphe Robert since 
1936), four vice-presidents, chaplain, secretary, treasurer, legal 
and medical advisers, and general directors. The executive 
board, known as the Haute-Cour, manages the affairs of the 
society from a central office in Manchester, New Hampshire. 
Individual chapters elect the delegates who represent various 
geographical districts at the convention. All the societies are 
violently criticized from time to time by Franco-Americans 
who consider officials more zealous for votes than for duty. 
While political consciousness is unavoidably rife, it is no 
more conspicuous here than elsewhere, and need be noted 
only as one of the evident defects in all such enterprises. A 
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less frequent though more important criticism deplores the 
scant recognition accorded to women members in the national 
societies; the validity of this comment is enhanced by the well- 
known fact that the women of all minority groups yield most 
slowly to assimilative forces. 

Like most of the New England societies, the ACA has made 
impressive advances during the past three decades: its present 
assets of over $3,000,000 are the result of steady increases each 
year (even since 1929) from barely $55,000 in 1913. If these 
figures, or even those of the USJBA, with its total assets of 
$6,600,000 and its total insurance policies of $23,500,000, seem 
somewhat modest, they should be set against the many eco- 
nomic difficulties which Franco-Americans have had since 
their first extensive infiltration from Canada eighty years ago. 
In this connection, it is also pertinent to recall the intense 
loyalty of the Franco-American in supporting his parish and 
its school. 

By 1906 the ACA had established itself in New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, Connecticut, and Quebec, but it 
did not enter Maine until 1914 or Massachusetts’ until as 
recently as 1925. The relative strength of the ACA in New 
Hampshire and Quebec gives value to numerous organized 
Franco-American visits in Canada and to relations between 
Canadian and American members. Despite the almost neg- 
ligible competition which the ACA can offer the strong Cana- 
dian mutual societies in the Province of Quebec, its activities 
there effectively confirm the fact that the Franco-American 
survival must be constantly nourished from across the border. 
This policy of the ACA may of course be criticized as aiding 
discriminatory group attitudes, but the criticism is relevant 
only if such a policy aggravates admitted conflict of cultural 
elements. 


7 The ACA has been obviously handicapped in this case by the earlier 
activities of the USJBA, which at present counts more than 23,000 members 
in Massachusetts alone, a locality less favorable, however, than northern New 
England to lasting French survival. ; 
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The work of the ACA is divided among insurance, educa- 
tion, social and religious activities, emergency aids, and 
Franco-Canadian research. Under the administration of M. 
Robert, the ACA is perhaps in a better position than other 
New England national societies to work realistically against 
assimilation and at the same time to seek cultural compati- 
bility with its Anglo-Saxon environment. The avowed objec- 
tive of the ACA, as of all such societies, is “protéger le foyer 
familial, encourager la pratique de l'économie, contribuer 4 
fortifier une oeuvre qui, tout en se proclamant catholique 
d’abord, veut aussi assurer notre survivance comme groupe 
distinct et éviter par 1a ‘la chute dans I’insignifiance.’ ” * 

The details of the insurance activities of the society are not 
important to the present study. It is, however, important, 
although difficult, to know the proportional value which direc- 
tors attach to their financial activities. In many quarters, the 
tendency is to regard the national societies more and more as 
mere business concerns. Numerous individual lodges rarely 
have meetings which attract members other than the officers. 
Indifference to French interests is probably not confined to 
the subordinate branches alone; preoccupation with the pure- 
ly business future of a society is likely to manifest itself in 
the main office as well.* Leaders who are pessimistic or cynical 
are often less concerned over the survival (either linguistic 
or ethnic) than their official statements would imply. The 
tendency to stress merely the insurance features will doubtless 
acquire more and more adherents as the likelihood of exten- 
sive group-acculturation increases. In fact, there are very few 
Franco-Americans unrealistic enough to believe in any possi- 
bility of extensive linguistic survival in New England; many 
of the leaders have come to think of the language merely as 
a temporary, although powerful, asset to their traditions, and 
they are more hopeful that the Franco-American element will 


8 A. Robert, Association Canado-Américaine (pamphlet; Manchester, 


1930), page 8. 
® See Le Travailleur, Worcester, passim. 
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maintain its economic and social identity even if French 
ceases to be spoken. For the present, however, there are still 
numerous officials who are unstinting in their work for 
French religious, linguistic, and cultural betterment. One 
can therefore only conclude that the character of all the socie- 
ties is still very much in the balance, and partisans of the sur- 
vival can merely hope to elect officers capable of continuing 
such policies as those of the ACA under its present régime. 
It is undoubtedly in the field of education that the national 
societies are doing their most effective work toward enlight- 
ened cultural differentiation. Not without significance is the 
fact that both the ACA and the USJBA are receiving inci- 
dental appropriations for educational purposes from the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, as well as from the pro- 
vincial government in Quebec. It was not until 1924 that the 
ACA established a Sou de I’Ecolier for scholarships available 
to children of members. Acute financial need, the candidate’s 
school record, and the desire for distribution by states con- 
stitute the basis for award. A scholarship may be renewed at 
the discretion of the Haute-Cour of the society, and on the 
average the tenure is for four or five years; in a few instances, 
however, over $2,000 has been awarded to single individuals. 
Some $42,000 has been allotted to over 100 students of prepar- 
atory school and college standing; the forty-seven boursiers for 
1937-1938 received about $100 each. Recipients are not 
obliged to attend French-language institutions. In addition to 
its program of scholarships, the ACA has from time to time 
aided various other educational works in New England; wit- 
ness numerous subscriptions for the Franco-American Collége 
de l’'Assomption in Worcester, contributions to the Cercle des 
Etudiants Franco-Américains de Boston, organization of the 
children’s annual Concours de Frangais at Fall River. 
Functioning since 1915, the Caisse de l’Ecolier of the 
USJBA yields more information concerning the effect of such 
educational subsidies in French New England. Boursiers are 
chosen by competitive examination and with reference to 
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geographic distribution, to attend schools or colleges, pref- 
erably bilingual, in New England or Canada. Normally the 
appointee is about thirteen or fourteen years old, and receives 
an average annual allotment of about $165, ($184 in 1937-38); 
the average tenure has been for six years. For more advanced 
study, either here or abroad, protégés particuliers (average 
yearly allotment about $125; average tenure three years) are 
chosen on the basis of financial need without competitive 
examination. Nearly 300 students, of whom a few have held 
both bourses and protections, have received over $160,000 
since the foundation of the society's Caisse de l’Ecolier. 

Even more than the New England societies, it is the less 
wealthy Acadian Société l’'Assomption which has been most 
active educationally. Frankly recognizing the unusually inade- 
quate educational facilties among Acadians, this society has, 
since its beginning, made a Caisse Ecoliére its first considera- 
tion."® Since 1904 it has granted nearly $200,000 to about 350 
boys in classical colleges and girls in convent schools. In gen- 
eral, the subventions are open to members between 18 and 20, 
to children (between 11 and 18) of members, and to orphans 
sponsored by priests or other members." Each year from ten 
to twenty-five new protégés are chosen, who continue to re- 
ceive aid until the end of their course. Preliminary sorting of 
candidates is made in terms of geographic distribution and 
aptitude tests; the final selections are drawn by lot. This meth- 
od is intended to adjust pronounced disparities in the instruc- 
tion available in different Acadian localities. The Société 
l'Assomption has also been able to loan over a million and 
a half dollars for the construction of French churches (e.g., 
the memorial church at Grand Pré), schools, convents, and 
hospitals. 

It is still too soon to judge the results of these several edu- 
cational enterprises, particularly in the case of the ACA, 


10 Cf. A.-J. Léger, Les Grandes Lignes de l'histoire de la Société l’Assomp- 


tion (Quebec, 1933), 179- 
11 Compare Articles 247ff. of the Society's by-laws. 
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whose scholarship holders are too young to have contributed 
appreciably to the maintenance of French tradition. Obvi- 
ously the national societies are well aware of the increasing 
difficulties of fostering race patriotism among Franco-Ameri- 
cans born in the United States. Although they are generally 
regarded as more tenacious of race traits than other minority 
groups, the generations more and more remote from Canada 
show, of course, the same familiar tendencies toward eventual 
acculturation. If the national society scholarships accomplish 
their purpose, the ranks of the survival propagandists will be 
more adequately reinforced among successive Franco-Ameri- 
can generations. While in the eyes of Anglo-Americans this 
effort is merely quixotic, it must for the present be counted 
as only part of an extensive resistance to racial absorption 
in New England. 

In this connection, the very frank records of the USJBA 
are already helpfully informative. It has been possible for 
the writer to conclude that over three-quarters of the society's 
scholastic beneficiaries retain at least a formal sympathy with 
the work of the organization. Perhaps ten per cent may now 
be regarded as active partisans of the French survival. It also 
appears evident that about half of the former boursiers have 
fully met the society’s expectations of them as scholars. All 
the societies attach special importance to the priests among 
their ex-recipients of grants-in-aid; the Société I’ Assomption 
in particular considers that the thirty-five or so priests among 
its former protégés are contributing extensively to Acadian 
survival. This emphasis does not, however, detract from the 
efforts of the national societies in behalf of the lay professions. 

The fact that both ACA and USJBA subsidize some stu- 
dents in English-language institutions must be regarded as 
at least a partial concession to the forces of ethnic assimila- 
tion, even despite the rarity of strictly Franco-American 
schools and colleges in New England. It has of course long 
been common knowledge that education tends to lessen social 
visibility, and with it cultural differentiation; the French 
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societies are accordingly setting themselves a delicate problem 
for the future administration of their scholarship funds. In 
any event, however, their present policy should provide a valu- 
able correction to a well-known condition which the president 
of the ACA himself describes with surprising vigor: “Les 
choses de l’esprit ne nous intéressent guére, et nous sommes, 
au point de vue intellectuel, d'une légéreté inconcevable et 
d'une paresse incorrigible.” 

It is in the social and religious fields that the national socie- 
ties are most deficient. Here, also, they suffer from the disap- 
proval so often felt for the lodge system as a whole. To be 
sure, the lodge system effects tax exemption and proportion- 
ately lower insurance rates; it should also provide French 
societies with a practical rallying point for bestirring members 
in behalf of the survival and other causes. Unfortunately, 
despite all the efforts of the main office, the programs of chap- 
ter meetings can rarely be both pertinent to the society’s ob- 
jectives and interesting to the generality of Franco-Americans. 
The average member is anything but intellectually resource- 
ful, and he is soon bored by unrelieved patriotism. It is there- 
fore inevitable that meetings are seldom given over to Franco- 
American problems or even to entertainment, musical or 
otherwise, of a French character. Many meetings are wasted 
in social trivialities having nothing to do with the purposes 
of the organization; M. Robert has not hesitated, even in 
addressing the Quebec Congress* of 1937, to deplore the 
“terre 4 terre dans lequel se traine lamentablement le cercle 
local.” Further reasons for this situation are not hard to find: 
the widespread apathy toward racial survival among the 
Franco-Americans, their relative temperamental aversion to 


12 Deuxiéme Congrés de la Langue frangaise au Canada, Compte Rendu 
(Quebec, 1938), 428. 

13 Deuxiéme Congrés de la Langue francaise au Canada, Compte Rendu, 
430. It may also be noted that the Société l’Assomption has a much greater 
proportion of profitably active succursales in the Maritime Provinces than in 
any New England state. 
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organized social life of any sort,'* the social medioerity which 
many of them ascribe to their national societies. Concerning 
this last factor, it is again M. Robert who has spoken the most 
candidly: “Des gens en sont venus a concevoir que les sociétés, 
cest bon pour le vulgum pecus, mais qu’il n’est pas chic pour 
un homme d'affaires ou un professionel d’y adhérer. Si, par 
hasard, on en fait partie, on condescend 4 I'avouer, mais avec 
cette réserve que la participation se limite au paiement des 
contributions.” ** What better testimony to indicate the desire 
for more and more social mobility, particularly in second and 
subsequent generations of Franco-Americans? 

In view of this gloomy picture, the positive achievement of 
the national societies is only the more commendable. The 
ACA, for instance, has been able to provide important emer- 
gency aid for many of its members, notably after the 1936 
floods and after the collapse of the huge Amoskeag textile 
mills in Manchester. In Manchester, the ACA is responsible 
for a Société des Conférences, a Société d’Opérettes, and a 
radio Heure frangaise, all intelligently designed to counteract 
the falling away from French traditions. These activities re- 
flect awareness of the need for recapturing cultural contact 
with France, concerning which the average Franco-American 
is woefully ignorant and indifferent. The ACA has given occa- 
sional commissions to Franco-American artists, makes fre- 
quent contributions to the Franco-American press, has been 
a conspicuous participant in the French language congresses 
in Canada, and has provided substantial aids to numerous 
Catholic parishes. 

Of more interest in the religious field, however, is the 
hostility of the church during the earlier years: in 1889 the 
Baltimore Catholic Congress denounced all national societies 
on the ground that “as such, [they] have no reason for exis- 


14 Cf., for example, E. L. Anderson, We Americans (Cambridge, 1937), 
147-148. 

15 Les Franco-Américaines peints par eux-mémes, Adolphe Robert, editor 
(Montreal, 1936), 124. 
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tence in the Church in this country.” Church authorities, 
especially if of Irish descent, have often continued to look 
at them askance, but the tendency is now toward more sensible 
coéperation. Recognizing, at least ostensibly, the position of 
the clergy in Canada, New England bishops are adopting a 
sympathetic attitude toward Franco-Americans and their or- 
ganizations. One is tempted to wonder, nevertheless, if this 
circumstance is not related to the recognized fact that active 
hostility encourages rather than retards Franco-American re- 
sistance to assimilation. 

With little or no coéperation from the bulk of their mem- 
bers, the directors of the ACA have made a praiseworthy 
record in terms of Franco-American studies. For the student 
of French New England, the society's most valuable asset is 
the Bibliothéque Lambert, located in the attractive ACA 
building in Manchester. This excellent collection” is richer 
in Franco-Canadiana than any other in the country; yet it is 
rarely consulted by Franco-American readers. In addition to 
the Canado-Américain, monthly review of finances and other 
activities, the ACA has published Les Franco-Américains 
peints par eux-mémes, a series of 26 essays on most aspects 
of the New England survival; this book is an able record 
of Franco-American attitudes between 1932 and 1936. To 
the ACA’s Société des Conférences is due the useful chron- 
icle of La Saint-Jean-Baptiste, Manchester, New-Hampshire 
(Manchester, 1938). In the Vrai Mouvement Sentinelliste en 
Nouvelle-Angleterre (Montreal, 1936), E.-J. Daignault, a 
former president of the ACA, has published an extensively 
and faithfully documented account of the pitiful Affaire du 
Rhode-Island.** Two volumes, relating to Franco-American 
literary activities and history, will shortly be published by 
M. Robert. 


16 Described in Modern Language Notes, tm (1937), 542-544- 

17 Concerning this interminable controversy about the right of the Bishop 
of Providence to aid English-language institutions with money collected in 
French parishes, cf. E.-R. d’Amours, New England Quarterly, x (1937), 601-603. 
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The national societies are supported almost exclusively by 
membership dues and by their insurance departments. Occa- 
sional gifts are received, such as the appropriations from Can- 
ada and France, but donations such as the $152,000 Labrecque 
legacy to the ACA are extremely rare. On the other hand, 
opposition to the societies has always been present: in par- 
ticular, the passive opposition of some ninety per cent of the 
New England French population who are non-members. 
Inter-society dissensions and political intriguing have also 
retarded the growth of these organizations. Similarly, the lan- 
guage issue has handicapped the French societies in many 
ways for years. At the Springfield convention of 1901, for in- 
stance, competition of the English-language organizations was 
already a primary source of anxiety. Orators were declaiming 
even then about the indifference of the French to their own 
groups: “Le pansaxonisme bénéficiera de notre apathie. Nous 
regarderons s’'accomplir cet exode avec une impassibilité qui 
ne sera pas dérangée méme par le rale d’agonie de nos propres 
sociétés qui se meurent d’inanition.... Maint bon Canadien 
se sent grandir de six bon pouces, mesure anglaise, chaque 
fois qu’un de ses collégues d’une société pansaxoniste quel- 
conque l’appelle brother.” * A measure of the problem today 
may be seen, for example, in the rolls of the “pansaxonist” 
Knights of Columbus, who count some ten thousand mem- 
bers in French New England alone. While a fair number of 
these belong to one or two French-language societies as well, 
it must be emphasized that most of the French-speaking popu- 
lation is simply not interested in any French society. Not only 
are the English-language societies benefiting from French 
membership, but even in the USJBA, concessions to English 
are already present. The Statuts et reglements (page 6) specify 
French as the only language permitted “excepté, toutefois, 
dans les centres franco-américains ot les membres ne pour- 


18 Gatineau, Conventions générales, 390-391; cf. also L.-B. Lussier in 
Les Franco-Américaines peints par eux-mémes, 201-205. 
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raient raisonnablement pas le faire; dans ce cas l'usage de 
l'anglais est permis.” According to the Union of January, 
1934, thirty-six conseils in Illinois, Michigan, New York, and 
Vermont were no longer functioning in French. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it should not be difficult to 
envisage the handicaps imposed on the national societies by 
the diminishing social visibility of the Franco-American popu- 
lation. In some respects the work of these organizations, de- 
spite their efforts, is really leading toward the precise identity 
of cultural environments which makes for eventual assimila- 
tion. The failure of many lodges in this country to perpetuate 
transplanted leisure activities bears out the same conclusion. 
It is also true that in this country Franco-Americans are not 
necessarily interested in other Franco-Americans merely for 
racial reasons. The enlightened cultural program of the main 
office of the ACA thus becomes an indispensable part of its 
very struggle for an ethnic raison d’étre. In this sense, the at- 
tempt of the national societies to reconcile preservation of 
racial integrity with good American citizenship becomes, in 
part, an act of sheer self-defence; and by this token, it is im- 
possible now to doubt the realism of leaders who are often 
regarded by Anglo-Americans only as visionary propagandists. 

This survey should not be concluded without a word on 
the conflict, if such there be, between the aims of the French 
national societies and American culture patterns. On this issue 
assimilationists usually disagree with partisans of a double 
culture in New England. But if the sincerity of the Franco- 
Americans is conceded, as it must be, there is no place for 
debate. Assimilationists hope to see opposing cultural ele- 
ments synthesized; the Franco-American leaders are in com- 
plete accord with exactly this view,” and this despite, or be- 
cause of, the refusal of Franco-Americans to regard themselves 
as invaders in New England: “nous ne sommes pas une race 


19 The Franco-American position is excellently stated by J.-T. Benoit, 
L’Ame franco-américaine (Montreal, 1935), 63. 
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adventice, nous sommes une race constituante.”” It is no 
longer possible, for example, to accept MacDonald's attribu- 
tion to Franco-Americans of “zealous and systematic measures 
to keep themselves apart.” *4 Social isolation has been due less 
to Franco-American prejudices, albeit considerable, than to 
their servile acceptance of superior-inferior group status im- 
posed by economic differences and by Anglo-American eth- 
nocentrism. The national societies are working for no special 
norms other than a bilingual culture, and such observances 
as may preserve respect for ancestral tradition in the same 
degree of freedom enjoyed by other American groups. 

An attempt to answer the three questions raised at the 
outset of this study is now relevant: 


(1) The national societies, with an enrollment amounting to 
scarcely a ninth of the New England French population, are far 
from complacent about their material accomplishment to date. 
Even among members they have had little success in maintaining 
the strong emotional fixations which marked the loyalty of earlier 
generations to French-Canadian culture patterns. They have 
achieved a measure of inter-society solidarity, as shown by the 
membership of many individuals in two or more French fraternal 
groups. The societies may already take justifiable pride in their 
record of aid to Catholicism, to French education, to French 
journalism, to social cohesion, and to economic security among 
their people. 

(2) While many of the leaders have lost interest in anything 
but the material progress of the societies, numerous officials are 
still striving earnestly and realistically for the betterment of group 
relations in terms of an American citizenship enriched by com- 
patible French culture traits. 

(3) The national societies are justified in viewing their economic 
future with optimism; their progress, especially since 1929, seems 
to guarantee continued business stability. The record of the So- 


20 Mgr. Camilie Roy, in Le Travailleur, April 29, 1937. 

21 Quarterly Journal of Economics, xu (1898), 276. This article is in other 
Tespects a very competent survey of the Franco-Americans before the turn of 
the century. 
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ciété l’'Assomption has in this respect been particularly impres- 
sive, primarily because of the wide scattering of its present and 
prospective members. Upwards of forty thousand Acadians are 
to be found in New England, but this element has no important 
geographic cohesion except in northernmost Maine and in parts 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. On the other hand, the So- 
ciété l'Assomption is without any serious rival in its field, and 
many of its succursales in the Maritime Provinces are actively 
established on property of their own. Consequently, if the society 
can further break down indifference among the Acadians them- 
selves, it will remain an important organization for the further- 
ance of their racial integrity. 


Outside the financial field, the national societies may be 
adding a modicum of longer life to the French language in 
the three southern New England states, and with the aid of 
other agencies, they should contribute to a permanent, al- 
though reduced, linguistic survival in localities nearer to the 
Province of Quebec. But regardless of the fate of the language, 
the societies will doubtless continue to function, not merely 
as business concerns, but as meritorious agents of a differenti- 
ated Franco-American group with sound standards of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 
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ANTLERS FOR JEFFERSON 


ANNA CLARK JONES 


E affairs of a small pioneer settlement, usually of little 
interest to an outsider, are occasionally punctuated by 
some incident which touches upon the larger circles of human 
thought. Such an incident apparently occurred in the village 
of Brookfield, Vermont, a century and a half ago. 

The event was recorded many years later by the Reverend 
E. P. Wild, a man of education and the first and most trust- 
worthy historian of the town. In his sketch of Brookfield, pub- 
lished in Miss Hemenway’s Gazetteer of Vermont in 1871, 
Mr. Wild asserted that soon after the close of the Revolution- 
ary War, Vermonters heard “that certain people of England 
had spoken sneeringly of this country,” supposing everything 
in the “bleak wilderness” here must be on a “scale small and 
insignificant.” Then follows the surprising declaration that in 
resentment, “the settlers stuffed the skin of an elk of gigantic 
dimensions and sent it to England as a specimen of what Ver- 
mont could produce, with an intimation that her men, also, 
were hard to beat. This elk was killed in Brookfield, near the 
center of the town.” 

The writer, a native of Brookfield, descended from its early 
pioneers and familiar with its family and regional traditions, 
on first reading of this extraordinary undertaking, found it 
at once interesting and puzzling. Why should a handful of 
scattered settlers on the edge of the wilderness be so concerned 
about public opinion an ocean’s width away that they would 
voluntarily incur such great labor and expense as this to con- 
fute it? 

That they should conceive and carry out such an undertak- 
ing seemed improbable, yet confidence in the historian sug- 
gested that the account must have had some basis and prompt- 
ed a persistent search through town records, local histories, 


1 Volume n, page 858. 
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old books and newspapers, but without results. Information 
was then sought from historical societies and special students 
of early New England history; but again no one had ever 
heard of the story, and no other line of inquiry suggested it- 
self at the time. 

A few months later, however, an address by the late Henry 
Fairfield Osborne on “Thomas Jefferson as a Paleontologist” 
suggested a surprising clue. Jefferson, Professor Osborne 
stated, while serving as Minister of the United States to France 
from 1784 to 1789, sent to America for specimens of a moose, 
deer, elk, and other animals to demonstrate to the Comte de 
Buffon, the great French naturalist, and to other European 
scientists, that American animals were not small and degen- 
erate, as they believed. 

Striking coincidence in certain details with the Brookfield 
elk story prompted the writer to renew her pursuit with al- 
most as much zeal as Jefferson himself exercised in seeking 
his own ends. A search in the Library of Congress and else- 
where, through the hundreds of letters written by Jefferson 
while living in Paris, revealed nearly thirty dealing with the 
episode, most of which, comprising a correspondence with 
General John Sullivan, of New Hampshire, seem never to 
have been published. When brought together, they tell how 
Jefferson, knowing well the small respect accorded to his own 
country in the Old World, had taken up the gauntlet to en- 
gage in one of the most stirring international scientific con- 
troversies of the day. 

Before leaving America, Jefferson took steps to reinforce his 
written arguments with an exhibition of actual specimens. 
While passing through Philadelphia, he bought, for the pur- 
pose, the skin of an unusually large panther. He also appealed 
for aid to his friend, General, then Major, Sullivan, of Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire, who had had a wide experience on 
the frontier. To him Jefferson forwarded a series of questions 
dealing with the characteristics of the moose, deer, and elk,. 
by means of which he hoped to secure some reliable informa- 
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tion. He also asked Sullivan to procure for him the skin, 
bones, and horns of these animals. 

Sullivan, knowing that most of the pioneers of his province 
were, of necessity, experienced hunters, forwarded Jefferson's 
queries to several of his acquaintances. Fortunately, two of the 
replies to these queries have been preserved. The report of 
one of them, John McDuffee, who had “followed the business 
of hunting” in the early part of his life, had been Captain of 
the Rangers, and had traveled “in every part of Canada and 
Nova Scotia; and many other parts of America,” on file in 
the Library of Congress, read as follows: 


MARCH 5, 1784 
1. Is not the Caribou and the Black Moose one and the same 
animal? 
The Caribou, Calevan, or Indian Shovler is an animal very 
different from the moose. His hoofs are like a horse’s, his 
horns are short and have no prongs,—is about the bigness of 
a small horse, lives in heaths and swamps, feeds chiefly on 
roots which he digs up with his feet, is seldom seen in this 
part of the country. 
2. Is not the grey moose and the elk one and the same animal 
and quite different from the former? 
The elk is deer of large size and is known by the name of 
Newfoundland deer. The black and grey moose are one and 
the same animal, the black are mostly found to the eastward, 
the grey to the southward. 
3. What is the height of the grey moose at the weathers [with- 
ers], its length from the ears to the root of the tail, and its 
circumference where largest? 
One of the largest is 84 feet at the weathers 814 or 9 feet 
long, behind his fore legs is about 7 feet in circumference. 
Has it a solid or cloven hoof? Cloven. 
Do their feet make a loud rattling as they run? They do. 
Is the under part of the hoof covered with hair? It is not. 
Are they a swift animal? They trot exceeding fast and have 
no other gait. 
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8. Do they sweat when hard run or only drip at the tongue? 

Only drip at the tongue. 
g. At what season do they shed their horns and when recover 

them? 
They shed their horns in January, pushed off by the succeed- 
ing horns and recover them gradually till pushed off again 
by succession. 

10. Has the doe horns as well as the buck? They have not. 

11. How many young does she produce at a time? 
She has but one the first time, ever after two. 

12. What is their food? Browse and bark of tree, chiefly of maple. 

13. How far southward are they known? No farther than Hud- 
son’s River, to the southward of that the moose are gray. 

14. Have they ever been tamed and used to any purpose? They 
are easily tamed, but can bear no labour. 

15. Are the horns of the elk palmated or are they round and 
pointed? 
The horns are the same as the deer—only flatted at the top. 

16. Has the elk always or ever a white spot a foot in diameter 
round the root of the tail? 
I never saw but one; that had none. 

Sir: The above answers are the best I am able to give to your 
queries. Would only observe that there is a moose’s horn in one 
of the Pigwachett towns so large that it is used for a cradle to rock 
the children in. 

Am, Sir, with due respects, your most humble servant, 


Major GEN" SULLIVAN Joun McDurree 
Rochester, March 5, 1784 


Historians of the period bear testimony that although large 
herds of elk formerly ranged the northern forests, by the turn 
of the century the raids of hunting parties of the northern 
Indians had left little but scattered horns. At least, it may be 
inferred from John McDuffee’s answers that although both 
the moose and elk were known, they were at this time rarely 
seen. Hence Sullivan’s efforts to procure specimens of the 
animals proved even more troublesome than obtaining de- 
scriptions of them. 
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At length, however, he was able to report that he had “pro- 
cured from head of the Province of Maine a large pair of 
moose horns and a pair of caribous together with a pair of our 
largest deer horns,” which he would forward to Philadelphia 
for early shipment. Although the skeleton of a moose could 
not be secured before another winter, he thought the materi- 
als he was about to forward would clearly enough differentiate 
these animals from those in Europe. 

It seems clear that the horns which Sullivan intended to 
send were never forwarded. The matter, however, continued 
to interest Jefferson deeply. January 7, 1785, must have been 
given over to thought on the subject, since upon that day he 
wrote a long letter to General Chastellux, giving a full exposi- 
tion of his views, and another to Major Whipple, of New 
Hampshire, renewing his request for the specimens. To the 
latter he wrote: 


I am enboldened to renew my application to you on the subject 
of the moose, the caribou and the orignel or elk which you were 
so kind as to undertake to assist me with while in America. The 
skin, the skeleton, and the horns of each would be an acquisi- 
tion here more precious than you could conceive. Could I choose 
the manner in which I would wish them to be preserved, it should 
be to leave the bones of the legs and hoofs in the skin and the 
bones of the head also, with the horns on; so that by sewing up 
the incision made along the belly and neck and stuffing the ani- 
mal, we should have its true form and size. However, I know that 
these animals are too rare to be obtained so perfect; therefore, I 
will pray you to send me the skin, the bones and the horns, just 
as you can get them, addressed to the American Consul at the 
Port of France, to which the ship shall come, but particularly I 
would press for those of the moose. The new channel opened for 
whale oil to this country will perhaps give you convaiances to 
Havre which is much the best port for things destined for Paris. 
Whatever expense you incur in procuring or sending these objects 
shall be immediately repaid you in Boston, or here, as you 
please. . . . 
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I am with very great esteem, dear sir, your most obedient and 
humble servant. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Another year passed by, but Sullivan had forwarded nothing 
but the few notes received from the hunters. Efforts to secure 
specimens from the Province of Maine and elsewhere proved 
disappointing. The difficulties associated with procuring one 
of these great beasts, now shy and rare, from the wilderness 
made success uncertain. To Jefferson, however, the matter 
continued to be of much importance, and accordingly on 
January 7, 1786, exactly one year after launching his last ap- 
peal, he once more addressed his friends, General Sullivan 
and Archibald Cary, in nearly identical language. 

But the second year of Jefferson’s quest dragged on into 
the third, and still there was nothing to show for it. Making 
the acquaintance of Buffon and other French scientists who 
were actively promulgating their degeneracy theories made 
it the more imperative that the facts should be demonstrated. 
Prolonged delays had indeed become wearisome to both Jef- 
ferson and Sullivan. The difficulties of locating and capturing 
these shy animals in the uncharted wilderness of the northern 
provinces, in the dead of winter, were well nigh insurmount- 
able. Nevertheless Sullivan did his best, and in the spring of 
1787 was able to send a message of encouragement: 


Perhaps you may think it strange that I have not forwarded 
the articles I promised, but want of opportunity prevented till 
I found it in my power to forward to your excellency the whole 
skeleton of a moose which is now on the Connecticut River and 
I expect it in a sleigh as soon as the roads are broken through 
the snow which is now very deep and no time shall be lost in 
forwarding the same to your excellency. 

I have the honor to be with great respect your excellencys 
most obedient and very humble servant. 

JouN SULLIVAN 
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But difficulty with the weather was not the only obstacle. 
Had Jefferson's directions for handling so great an animal, 
once captured, been adequate? Such was not the case, and 
hence, just as hopes were about to be realized, disaster fol- 
lowed. The available knowledge of taxidermy had fallen 
short. “Upon the receipt of your favor of the 7th of January, 
1786,” Sullivan was obliged to write; “I found that everything 
I had done toward procuring for you the skeleton of a moose 
would not answer your expectations. The bones not being 
left in the skin or proper care taken to preserve or dress the 
skins with the hair on, so that no proper resemblance of the 
animal could be had.” 

Sullivan, however, still determined, described how he at 
once attempted to turn defeat into victory: 


I immediately applied to Captain Colburn of Lebanon? on the 
Connecticut River to procure me one and transport him to my 
house with only the skin opened and the entrails taken out and 
such thick parts of the flesh cut off as would not injure the skin on 
the skeleton. The winter proved extraordinary much snow but no 
crust till the last of March at which time a crust happening, he 
sallied forth with his forces and with difficulty killed one in Ver- 
mont State and transported his carcass to my house agreeable to 
order. He was no less than fourteen days with a team in the trans- 
portation. ... 


The account indicates that the animal taken was a large 
moose, without horns, the carcass of which was transported by 
men on foot about twenty miles from a remote place in the 
mountains, to a settled highway, thence by team to Durham, 
New Hampshire. Details of how this was accomplished are 
lacking, but the difficulties of such an undertaking in the far 
north at this season of the year, through a sparsely settled 
region on the frontier, could hardly be exaggerated. 

Preserving the desired parts of the carcass presented still 


2 Lebanon, New Hampshire, from which point the search was started, is 
about forty miles from Brookfield. 
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other problems. It was necessary to move quickly. “The re- 
maining flesh being in a state of putrefaction,” Sullivan re- 
ported, - 


every Indian near was at work to prepare the bones and cleanse 
them from the remaining flesh, and to preserve the skin with the 
hair on and with the hoofs on, and the bones of the legs and 
thighs in the skin without putrefaction, and the job was both 
expensive and difficult and such as was never attempted before 
in this quarter, but it was at last accomplished and exactly agree- 
able to your direction, except that the bones of the head are not 
left in the skin agreeably to your direction as it was not possible 
to preserve them in that connection. But the head of the skin being 
whole and well dressed, it may be drawn on at pleasure. The horns 
of the deer, the elk and the caribou I also send. They are not 
the horns of this moose, but may be fixed on at pleasure. The 
horns of these animals are not in perfection at this time of the 
year. The skeletons of the other animals I have not procured and 
am much mortified. 


With respect to the bill of charges, Sullivan continued: 


no doubt you will be very greatly surprised at the expense of 
which I now send a particular account.... These animals are 
generally taken far in the woods, and very often as was the case 
with this, twenty miles from any road, a way must of course be 
cleared through the wilderness to transport them whole and 
hauled by hand to some common road. The flesh of them which 
is considered of considerable value, is mostly lost. The meat of a 
moose is generally esteemed equal in value to that of a large ox. 
However, if the present expense is not discouraging, I will en- 
deavor to procure the others as cheap as possible. . . . 


The bill presented read as follows: 


His Excellency Thos. Jefferson Esq., to Jno. Sullivan, Dr. 
Pounds s d 
To Captain Robert Colburn for skeleton of 
moose and transporting to Durham 28 1g 2 
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To a pair of moose horns and expense of 


procuring them 3 15 oO 
Toa pair of elks horns and expense of procuring 

them 2 10 0 
To a pair of deer horns and expense of 

procuring 1 10 0 
To a pair of caribou horns and expense of 

procuring 3 15 0 


To expense of cleansing skeleton from flesh and 

salting and tending same to prevent 

putrefaction 2 14 0 
To paid a tanner for fleshing the skin o iz 0 
To paid expense of dressing the skin to preserve 

it with the hair on free from worms, etc., with 

expense for alum, brick dust, and tobacco 2 18 o 
To paid expense of a box and putting up the 


skeleton o 16 Oo 
To expense sending box to Portsmouth o 12 0 
To paid for horns of spike-horned buck ° 18 Oo 


To paid expense of three times sending to 
Effingham Connecticut River and the Province 


of Maine to procure skeletons 12 00 0 
To truckage, storage, paid at Durham and 

Portsmouth 1 04 #0 
Errors excepted. Lawful money 61 17 2 


Equal in sterling to 46 7 10% 


Sullivan was, without doubt, relieved to see the last nails 
driven and the box ready to start. The next problem was dis- 
patching the box for Paris. Captain Samuel Pierce, of Ports- 
mouth, had obligingly agreed to convey it to London without 
expense, the only transportation charges being those from 
London to Paris, With it, Sullivan forwarded a letter to Cap- 
tain Pierce, advising him as follows: 


The large box now in your care directed to His Excellency Thom- 
as Jefferson, Esq., at Paris, you will please take particular care of. 
It contains the skin, horns and skeleton of a moose; the horns 
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of the caribou, elk, deer, and the spike horned buck. You will 
please to order that the side of the box on which is the direction, 
be kept up. You will likewise please preserve it from wet, and give 
it as much air as possible without exposing it to heat. And on 
your arrival in England, send it by the first opportunity to the 
care of the American Consul at Havre de Grace. 


On the same day, Jefferson was also informed by letter that 
the box was on its way. But these letters were scarcely out of 
hand before plans changed and Sullivan dispatched another: 


Capt. Pierce having been detained by contrary winds, I took an 
opportunity of sending to Barnstead for a pair of Roe Buck 
horns; this kind of deer is very uncommon in America and his 
horns a very great curiosity. The horns never grew larger than 
those I send nor do those of the spike horned buck ever exceed 
in size those I send you. These come free of charge. 


At last, all seemed in readiness for prompt passage to Eng- 
land. But antlers for Jefferson were destined for still further 
delay. Captain Pierce, who was to have carried the box, un- 
fortunately left it behind! Sullivan, however, discovering the 
fact, acted promptly and forwarded it to Boston, in care of 
Mr. De la Tombe. He relayed it to Havre de Grace. 

Getting the precious box aboard a ship for Europe was not 
the only difficulty. Sullivan presented his bill for payment on 
France, but bills on France proved not to be salable at that 
time. It therefore became necessary for him to take another 
course, and the bill was made to Colonel William Smith, Sec- 
retary to the American Legation, in London. But when the 
bill reached London, Colonel Smith happened to be in Portu- 
gal. However, the Honorable Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States, at London, John Adams, accepted it! 

This draft, presented to Jefferson in due time, took him by 
surprise, as it was neither accompanied by the letter of expla- 
nation, nor had the box arrived. “I have duly received your 
favor of April 27,” he wrote General Sullivan, 
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wherein you advise me of having drawn on me for {46-17-10 
sterl. and refer me to an explanation sent by Captain Samuel 
Pierce, which explanation and the Captain also have probably 
miscarried as I have as yet heard nothing of them. Supposing this 
must be for the bones and skin of the moose which your excellency 
has been so kind as to undertake to get for me or for some other 
good cause of which I may be unapprised, I remitted the money 
for your bill immediately to Mr. Adams, Col. Smith being absent 
in Portugal. Should the bones and skin of the moose have mis- 
ried I would decline repeating the expense or giving your Excel- 
lency the trouble of a second sample. . . . 


At length, a letter from Sullivan, setting forth the circum- 
stances of the expedition, explained matters to some extent. 
“He had made the acquisition an object of a regular cam- 
paign,” Jefferson reported to Colonel Smith, “and that, too, 
of a winter one. The troops he employed sallied forth, as he 
writes me, in the month of March—much snow—a herd at- 
tacked—one killed—in the wilderness—a road cut twenty 
miles—to be drawn by hand from the frontiers to his house— 
bones to be cleaned—etc., etc., etc. In fine, he puts himself to 
an infinitude of trouble, more than I meant: he did it cheer- 
fully, and I feel myself really under obligation to him.” 

But where was the box? Nothing but the bills had arrived. 
No one could answer the question. The arch calamity had oc- 
curred, or as Jefferson expressed it, ““That tragedy might not 
want a proper catastrophe, the box, bones and all are lost; so 
that chapter of Natural History will still remain a blank. 
But I have written to him not to send me another. I will leave 
it for my successor to fill up, whenever I shall take my bows 
here—.” 

But just as catastrophe seemed complete, the box appeared! 
“I have now before me,” Jefferson reported to Sullivan, 


your several favors of April the 16th, 26th, and goth and of May 
the 9th and 29th, and received also a few days ago the box con- 
taining the skin, bones and horns of the moose, and other ani- 
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mals which your Excellency has been so kind as to take so much 
trouble to obtain and forward. They were all in good enough con- 
dition, except that a good deal of the hair of the moose had fallen 
off. However, there remained still enough to give a good idea 
if the animal, and I am in hopes Monsieur de Buffon will be able 
to have him stuffed, and placed on his legs in the King’s Cabinet. 


The skin and skeleton he regarded as a valuable acquisition 
which would convince Buffon that here was a species which 
he had never described. The horns, coming, as Sullivan said, 
from another individual, were disappointingly small. 

When the objects were at last in hand, Jefferson promptly 
forwarded them to Buffon, accompanied by a note: 


I am happy to be able to present to you at this moment the 
bones and skin of a moose, the horns of another individual of 
the same species, the horns of the caribou, the elk, the deer, the 
spike horned buck, and the roebuck of America. They all came 
from New Hampshire and Massachusetts and were received by 
me yesterday. I give you their popular names as it rests with your- 
self to decide their real names. The skin of the moose was drest 
with the hair on, but a great deal of it has come off, and the rest 
is ready to drop off. The horns of the elk are remarkably small. 
I have certainly seen them which would have weighed five or six 
times as much. This is the animal which we call elk in the south- 
ern part of America and of which I have given some description 
in the Notes on Virginia, of which I had the honor of presenting 
you a copy. 


Disappointed also in the size of the antlers, which he 
thought not a fifth or a sixth the weight of some he had seen, 
Jefferson stated that he would again try to obtain larger ones 
which should be considered more representative. Still he 
hoped the articles he was forwarding would indicate that these 
animals differed from similar forms in Europe: 


I wish these spoils, Sir, may have the merit of adding anything 
new to the treasures of nature, which have so fortunately come 
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under your observation, and of which she seems to have given 
you the key: they will in that case be some gratification to you, 
which it will always be pleasing to me to have procured. 


Thus it appears that Jefferson, after repeated efforts, cover- 
ing a period of nearly three years, secured and presented his 
trophies. One of them was a large moose, from Vermont, 
which he judged to be a beast nearly seven feet high, a worthy 
exhibit of the dignified proportions attained by animals of 
the New World. Buffon had known the moose only by name, 
supposing it to be identical with the diminutive Lapland 
deer. From a subsequent letter, it seems clear that the animal 
was stuffed and set up in the King’s Cabinet, and thus Jeffer- 
son, at last, had the satisfaction of realizing the object of his 
quest.® 

Many years after, Jefferson as an old man was visited at his 
home at Monticello by Daniel Webster and a party of other 
friends, to whom he related some pleasing details of how his 
presentation was received. Jefferson’s recollections of this 
lively incident, Webster recorded from memory as follows: 


“I attempted ...to convince [Buffon] of his error in relation 
to the common deer, and the moose in America; he having con- 
founded our deer with the red deer of Europe, and our moose 
with the reindeer. I told him that our deer had horns two feet 
long; he replied with warmth, that if I could produce a specimen, 
with horns on one foot long, he would give up the question. Upon 
this, I wrote to Virginia for the horns of our deer, and obtained 
a very good specimen, four feet long. I told him also that the 
reindeer could walk under the belly of our moose; but he entirely 
scouted the idea. Whereupon I wrote to General Sullivan of New 
Hampshire. I desired him to send me bones, skin and antlers of 
our moose, supposing this could easily be procured by him. Six 
months afterwards my agent in England advised me that General 
Sullivan had drawn on him for forty guineas. I had forgotten my 
~~ ® Recent inquiry at the National Museum of Natural History, Paris, 


France (November, 1936), as to whether any remains of Jefferson's gift were 
still in existence, brought the reply that such was not the case. 
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request, and wondered why such a draft had been made, but I 
paid it at once. A little later came a letter from General Sullivan, 
setting forth the manner in which he had complied with my re- 
quest. He had been obliged to raise a company of nearly twenty 
men, had made an excursion toward the White Hills, camping 
out many nights, and had, at last after many difficulties caught 
my moose, boiled his bones in the desert, stuffed his skin and 
remitted him to me. This accounted for my debt and convinced 
Mr. Buffon. He promised in his next volume to set these things 
right also, but he died directly afterwards.” ¢ 

The stories which grew out of the affair doubtless gave rise 
to many a spicy detail among Sullivan’s friends and neighbors. 
Webster, whose ancestral home in New Hampshire was not 
far from Sullivan’s, has been said to be fond of telling the 
story in this manner: 


Mr. Jefferson wrote from Paris to General John Sullivan, then 
residing in Durham, New Hampshire, to procure and send him 
the whole frame of a moose. The General was no little astonished 
at a request he deemed so extraordinary, but, well acquainted with 
Mr. Jefferson, he knew he must have sufficient reason for it; so 
he made a hunting party of his neighbors and took the field. They 
captured a moose of unusual proportions, stripped it to the bone, 
and sent the skeleton to Mr. Jefferson at a cost of fifty pounds 
sterling. On its arrival, Mr. Jefferson invited Buffon and some 
other savants to his house and exhibited his dear bought specimen. 
Buffon immediately acknowledged his error. ‘I should have con- 
sulted you, Monsieur,’ he said, ‘before publishing my book on 
Natural History, and then I should have been sure of my facts.’ 


Some discrepancies may be noted between the Jefferson- 
Sullivan correspondence and Webster's version of it, such as 
Jefferson's location of the hunt near the White Hills. These 
are, however, no more than one might expect; and Sullivan’s 
contemporary report is surely the more reliable on the point. 
Jefferson, as an old man, was talking reminiscently to Webster 


4 The Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster, Fletcher Webster, editor 
(Boston, 1857), 1, 364 and 371-372. 
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of the events of some forty years before; Webster, in turn, 
was paraphrasing them, perhaps, somewhat freely, as might be 
expected from so good a story teller as he. 

Now, did the Reverend Mr. Wild’s report of the capture of 
this “great elk” in the town of Brookfield, Vermont, which 
was stuffed and sent to England to show the English that 
American animals were not “small and insignificant” refer 
to the same episode as the moose hunt which Sullivan organ- 
ized for Jefferson? It seems highly probable that such was 
the case. The clergyman, in an account written many years 
after the incident occurred, and based doubtless upon local 
tradition, called the animal an elk. But evidence that the elk 
had practically disappeared from the region and that the 
moose was occasional only, and that in this region the animals 
were often considered identical suggests that little importance 
need be attached to the name used in this case. In fact, many 
persons at this period used the terms interchangeably. 

Furthermore, the several circumstances to which the writers 
refer support the supposition that they are reporting the same 
incident. The events as described in both cases took place at 
practically the same period and in the same section of Ver- 
mont. Traveling on the snow and crust in late March and 
cutting a road through the wilderness for some twenty miles 
to reach a common highway are conditions such as might 
be expected had Colburn taken his animal in Brookfield. 
Finally, no similar account relating to the history of any neigh- 
boring Vermont town has been discovered. 

If the Brookfield tradition is associated with the historic 
account of Sullivan’s hunting party, the agreement in essen- 
tials is so complete that the two records seem clearly to refer 
to the same incident. That Sullivan’s party should seek and 
accept the aid of Vermont hunters in stalking these rare game 
animals, would be most natural. And, recalling that these 
Vermonters were, at the time, struggling “or their freedom 
from both New York and New Hampshire, what more natural 
than that this little community should magnify its part in 
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the expedition and forget the names of the New Hampshire 
leaders? In essential and unusual details, therefore, the Ver- 
mont traditions are in agreement with Sullivan's historic hunt 
for antlers for Jefferson. 
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MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 





THOREAU IN CONCORD CHURCH AND 
TOWN RECORDS 


HUBERT H. HOELTJE 


H®< RY DAVID THOREAU never affiliated himself with any 
church; he had neither wife nor children, and he never as- 
pired to and never was elected to any kind of church, school, or 
political office. Hence, though he had traveled much in Concord— 
knew, perhaps, every resident and every acre of ground within 
its confines—the official records of his town are almost wholly 
without mention of Henry Thoreau, citizen. So far as the official 
town records are concerned, he might almost as well have been 
a citizen of Timbuctoo come with compass and chains to run a 
line occasionally in the fields of Concord and then to disappear 
into an uncared-for oblivion. 

Almost it might have been so, but not quite, because Thoreau, 
transcendentalist or mystic though he was, nevertheless could not 
go quite unobserved by church and state, by what Thoreau him- 
self thought of as a “desperate odd-fellow society.” Even before 
his birth the bonds began to be drawn. The “Records of the First 
Church of Concord” tells the tale, in the list of “Persons admitted 
to the Church in full”:* 


1801 December 27 Thoreau, Elizabeth 
1802 April 25 Thoreau, Jane 
1807 October 25 Thoreau, Mary? 


Thus was the family name of Thoreau entered in the records 
of the church even before Henry was as yet dreamed of. On July 
7, 1811, Cynthia Dunbar, aged twenty-four, mother-to-be of 
Henry, added her name to the list of “Persons admitted.” The 


1 The “true copy,” made by Charles E. Brown, dated at Concord, Septem- 
ber 19, 1891, and deposited in the Concord Public Library, pages 328 and 329. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Julian Ballou, parish clerk, the writer was also 
permitted to consult the original records. 

2 Maria Thoreau was admitted to the church on January 4, 18:8. 
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entrance of America’s most vigorous anti-institutionalist into the 
hands of the church occurred October 12, 1817, when Dr. Ezra 
Ripley, pastor of the First Church, already long a towering figure 
in the affairs of Concord, entered in the “Records of Baptisms”: 


Thoreau, David Henry: s of Cynthia wife of John.* 

It was the first and the last time that the records of the church 
took cognizance of the individual existence of Henry Thoreau. 
Though he was buried from the same church in which he was 
baptized,‘ the church records made no mention of the burial. 
He had, of course, never been a member of the First Church. The 
minister of the First Church did not officiate. Thoreau’s friends, 
Emerson and Alcott, conducted the services at the church and in 


Sleepy Hollow cemetery. 

Though the church records relating directly to Thoreau thus 
begin and end briefly, there are, however, records pertaining to 
his family of events that may have had bearing upon his own life 
and that are, at any rate, highly interesting as revealing the cur- 
rents of thought which disturbed the Thoreaus and many others 
of their day. Under the date of May 7, 1826 (when Henry Thoreau 
was not quite nine), Doctor Ripley wrote in the “Records”:® 


The church tarried by the desire of the pastor, after the com- 
munion service, and heard the request, in writing of our brethren 
and sisters,—John Vose and his wife,-David Hubbard,—Phebe 
Wheeler,—Martha Whitney,—Eliza Stacy,—Elizabeth Thoreau,— 
Jane Thoreau,—and Maria Thoreau,—to be dismissed from this 
church and recommended to a Council which may be convened 
for the -_oo of organizing them, with others, into a church 
of Christ.—This request being sudden and unex to mem- 
bers of the church, it was thought best not to reply to the request 
without fuller consideration, and a motion being made and re- 


3 The admittance of Thoreau’s mother is recorded on page 330, Thoreau’s 
baptism on page 476. 

That Thoreau changed his name from David Henry to Henry David is 
already well known. See Sanborn’s The Life of Henry David Thoreau (Boston, 
1917), 35- Doctor Ripley recorded the mother’s name before the father’s con- 
trary to the usual practice, probably because only the mother was a member 
of his church. 

4 See Amos Bronson Alcott’s manuscript Journals, xxxvu, 258. Access to 
the Alcott Journals was kindly granted to the writer by Mr. F. W. Pratt, their 
present owner. 

5 Page 248. 
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corded, it was voted:—that this matter be postponed for a fort- 
night. 


Two weeks later, doubtless after much private discussion at 
home and on the streets, the members of the First Church once 
more “tarried” after services for a second reading of the startling 
request. The pastor asked for an expression of their minds. His 
own record tells the story best: 


Brother Samuel Hoar Jr.* rose and made a very inent, judi- 
cious, and interesting speech; and then pro the following 
resolves, which being read and examined, were, on motion, ac- 
cepted by a vote of the church. Said resolves are as follows,—viz:— 

This church having deliberately considered the request of John 
Vose, Mercy Vose, David Hubbard, Phebe Wheeler, Martha Whit- 
ney, Eliza Stacy, Elizabeth Thoreau, Jane Thoreau, and Maria 
Thoreau, brethren and sisters, to be dismissed from their particu- 
lar relation to this church, and to be recommended to a council 
that may be convened for the purpose of forming a separate church 
in this town—Resolve— 

1.—That conceding to our brethren and sisters above named 
the same right of private judgment which we claim for ourselves, 
and were we also to admit that they have been more successful or 
highly favored than we have been in acquiring the knowledge 
of religious truth, still we are not aware of any such difference 
of opinion as ought to induce them to separate themselves from 
us, but we do believe that there exists no sufficient reason for a 
division in this church:— 

2.—That those members of this church, who have lately pro- 
cured and attended eepe on the Sabbath in this town, sep- 
arate from the established place of worship in this church, have 
therein acted erroneously and inconsistently with their engage- 
ments to attend religious worship and ordinances with us:— 

3.—Yet as our brethren and sisters above named have a right to 
judge and act for themselves in relation to forming a new church, 
and as we do not believe, that in irregularly leaving this place of 
worship, they were guilty of intentional error, but of an error 
which arose merely for want of due consideration; with deep 
regret that they feel unwilling to remain longer united with us, 
and with a sincere desire that they may realize all the benefits 
they hope to procure by a tion from us: 

—This church comply with the request before mentioned:— 


6 A village Titan who later played an important part in the national 
incidents leading up to the Civil War. See Dictionary of American Biography. 
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dismiss from their icular relation to this church the above 
named recommend them to such or council 
of neighboring churches, as may be convened for the purpose of 
organizing them, with others, into a church:—their mem- 
bership in this church to cease, when shall become organized 
and members -of another church. 


The Thoreaus and the rest of Concord had become conscious of 
the growing division between Trinitarianism and Unitarianism. 
Nowhere, probably, was the situation met with a more admirable 
independence or a more laudable tolerance. 

But coming closer to the life of the boy Henry Thoreau (now 
aged almost ten) was the decision of his mother to join his aunts 
in their departure from the First Church. Among the various 
such entries which Doctor Ripley was now sadly making in his 
“Records” was this one: 


April 22, 1827.—The church tarried by request of the pastor 
after divine service, and heard a written request from Cynthia 
Thoreau, wife of John Thoreau, to be dismissed from her par- 
ticular relation to this church and recommended to the trinitarian 
church in this place." 


The church voted to comply. It was therefore with a feeling of 
satisfaction that the pastor, somewhat more than a year later, 
added a marginal note: 


Our sister Cynthia Thoreau changed her mind, and did not 
offer herself for communion with the Trinitarian church, and is 
still a member in this church. Notice of this given by the pastor, 
July 6, 1828. 


“Sister Cynthia” retained her allegiance to the First Church. 
Her death, resulting from old age (she was eighty-four), was 
recorded by one of Doctor Ripley's successors, Grindall Reynolds, 
on March 12, 1872. Reynolds had already made entry of the 
death of her husband, John Thoreau (“consumption, 71 years”), 
on February 3, 1860. There is an entry, too, for their daughter, 


7 “Records of the First Church,” 253-254. 

8 The Thoreau family tombstone in Sleepy Hollow bears the death date 
February 3, 1859, which is the date in the records at the Town Hall. The 
ministerial record is obviously in error. 
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Sophia E., who died October 7, 1876, at Bangor, Maine. Her 
funeral services were conducted at Concord, likewise by Mr. Rey- 
nolds. 

The name of Thoreau first appears in Henry's lifetime in the 
“Town Records” ® in the report of an incident occurring in 1838. 
In that year, on the nineteenth of April (an important day in 
Concord!), at the request of the committee for the building of the 
monument, “upwards of 200 trees were forwarded and set out, . . . 
consisting of the Elm, Buttonwood, Maple, White Oak, Larch, 
Fir, Pine, Ash, Hickory and Horn Beam. .. .” The planting, which 
occurred between Monument Street and the Old North Bridge, 
was a community affair, some forty-three families contributing 
trees. The name of John Thoreau is included among the donors 
with those of Ripley, Hoar, Bartlett, Keyes, Emerson, Clark, and 
others long known in Concord. Henry was quite possibly present, 
for he was at home then, a recent graduate of Harvard, looking 
about for a teaching position.’® 

In the records of the town, Henry Thoreau is never mentioned 
as having held any kind of office; it is never recorded that he ever 
made a motion in town meeting; nor indeed is there in the 
records the slightest suggestion that he was ever so much as pres- 
ent at any meeting.” 

Curiously enough, upon the one occasion when society “ran 
‘amok’” against him, to use his own words,!? and Thoreau was 
put in jail over night for non-payment of his poll tax, the occasion 
was wholly ignored in the official records.'* 

The genial Sam Staples, who arrested Thoreau and escorted 
him to jail, customarily assumed very broad and loose powers 
in his capacity as officer of the law, his own decisions apparently 
sufficing as warrant for arrest. And when during the night of 

® Volume 8 (March, 1834, to September, 1851), 167 and 170. 

10 Sanborn, Thoreau, 200-201. 


11 Mrs. Elsie Rose, town clerk, with whose permission the writer consulted 
the “Town Records,” gave valuable help with the details of Concord town 


ent. 

12 See Walden, “The Village.” 

13 Concord was in 1846 seat of the county court. Acknowledgment is made 
to Mr. Frederic L. Putnam, clerk of the court at East Cambridge, County of 
Middlesex, and to Mr. Ed. Laughlin, clerk of court at Concord, for aid in 
this investigation. The following paragraph expresses their conclusion with 
regard to the incident, in which the writer concurs. 
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Thoreau’s incarceration some unknown person paid the delin- 
quent tax, the incident, so far as the law was concerned, came to 
a close. Since the tax had been paid, Thoreau-was not brought 
to court, there was no trial, and hence there are no court records."* 

For somewhat more than ten years, Thoreau practised survey- 
ing,"® and once, at least, was complimented with the title of “civil 
engineer,” when he made the surveys of White Pond and Walden 
Pond for the 1852 map of Concord by Engineer H. F. Walling.’* 
It was only in his capacity as surveyor that Thoreau was recog- 
nized in the town records. In the “Reports of the Selectmen” for 
1851-1852, among the items marked “Miscellaneous” (page 18) 
it appears that he was several times employed by the town in that 
year: 


H. D. Thoreau, for plans of town way laid out near the 
house of James P. Brown 


H. D. Thoreau, for perambulating town lines and erect- 
ing stones at Acton and Bedford lines.............. $18.00 


H. D. Thoreau, for survey and plan of the line between 
EY Css, oda witibis s5056eds obebiet $42.00 


Of each of these places or situations Thoreau has something to 
say in his Journals. 

The farm of James P. Brown lay between the Assabet and the 
Sudbury rivers, somewhat to the northwest of “Conatum.” Of 
the pond near the scene of his surveying, Thoreau wrote (Novem- 
ber 9, 1851): 


14 Writing retrospectively in Walden (“The Village”), Thoreau dates his 
arrest 1845. Obviously this is an error. See Emerson's Journals, vu, 219-223, and 
Alcott’s manuscript Journals, xx, 201 (July 25, 1846), which establish July, 
1846, as the correct date. The Concord Freeman made no mention, either in 
1845 or in 1846, of Thoreau’s protest. For aid in this matter, the writer is 
indebted to Miss Sarah Bartlett, public librarian in Concord. 

15 Sanborn, Thoreau, 317. 

16 The legend on the map says, in part: “White Pond & Walden Pond, 
from surveys by H. D. Thoreau, Civ. Engr.” Mr. Allen French, of Concord, 
kindly supplied a copy of this interesting map, which mentions many names 
famous in Concord history. It is likely that a considerable number of sketches 
of Thoreau’s surveys are extant among residents of Concord. Mr. Raymond 
Emerson, of Concord, has one that Thoreau made for Ralph Waldo Emerson 
of a plot of ground between Lowell Road and the Assabet River, near the 
resii of the late Dr. Edward Emerson, Mr. Emerson’s father. 
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I am affected by beholding there reflected this gray day, so un- 
pretendingly, the gray stems of the pine wood on the hillside and 
the sky,—that mirror, as it were a permanent picture to be seen 
there, a permanent piece of idealism. . . . You shall go over behind 
the hills where you would suppose that otherwise there was no 
eye to behold and find this piece of magic a constant phenomenon 
there. 


Perambulating the town lines (checking the surveyors’ marks 
along the boundaries of the township) was not an infrequent task 
of the selectmen. The markers, which often consisted of trees or 
boulders, sometimes were removed in the course of time, thereby 
necessitating a “perambulation.” The perambulation of 1851 was 
a special occasion, for in that year the selectmen of Concord, 
instead of relying upon their own amateur examination, decided 
to employ a surveyor to do the work: 


The Selectmen of Concord at a meeting held for that purpose 
appointed Aaron A. Kelsey and Henry David Thoreau of said 
Concord as substitutes for said board in the mbulation of 
the town lines of said Concord, the acts of whom shall be and 
stand as the perambulation of said lines as if made by us. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands this first 
day of September in this year eighteen hundred and fifty one. 

John S. Keyes poe 
A. G. Fay of Concord’? 


Something of the nature of Thoreau’s task—its extent and its 
compensation—is suggested by the program, which included a 
meeting with the selectmen of the adjacent towns: 


Acton Sept. 15, Monday at Paul Dudley's at 9 o'clock A.M. 


Sudbury Sept. 16, at the Powder Mills at “ 

Lincoln Sept. 17, at Lee’s Bridge at o . 
Bedford Sept. 18, at Dan’l L. Giles’ at sd 7 
Carlisle Sept. 19, at John Mason’s at ‘ . 


The “Town Records” includes a copy of the report of each 
day’s labor. Perhaps the first report will suffice to indicate the 
general nature of all: 


17 “Town Records,” 8 (March, 1834, to September, 1851), 493. Kelsey was 
one of the selectmen of Concord. 
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Po the subscribers, in —— of the towns of nae and 
legally appoin ior the , met 

foheviie ine be perr said towns, which & described as onien 
from a split stone near the house of Paul Dudley S 35 W 1656 
rods to a split stone near the powder mills, on which line there 
are intermediate bound stones by every public road, excepting 
the new road leading to the Powder Mill, also one on the back of 
the river, and another in the woods west of the Factory Village. 

Also it was decided, as soon as convenient, to move the stone 
on the bank of the river to a point by the road leading to the 
eg mills, and on a straight line between the nearest bound 


All to the satisfaction of both parties, this fifteenth day of 


September, 1851. 
A. A. Kelsey In behalf 
Henry D. Thoreau of Concord 
Ivory Keyes Selectmen 
Luther Conant of Acton 


Of this experience Thoreau recorded more in his Journals 
than of any other of his experiences as surveyor. In anticipation, 
the work pleased his fancy. He consulted his dictionary on the 
word “perambulation,” and he looked into the history of the 
practice."* After two days at his task, however, his enthusiasm 
somewhat waned, and his attitude settled down to a calmly criti- 
cal observation of those who accompanied him and those whom 
he met in his work.’® Nothing in the Journals indicates more 
clearly his impatience with the “chore” aspect of surveying than 
does his confession when he had once fairly done with the peram- 
bulation.” He was tired of his commission, weary of associating 
with men “difficult to deal with.” For the comfort of his associ- 
ates, it was well that they did not know his thought: 


Sept. 20, 3 P.M.—To Cliffs via Bear Hill. 

As I go through the fields, endeavoring to recover my tone 
and —* and to pine er things truly and simply again, after 
havi ulating the bounds of the town all the week, 
and ‘Sting ok. with the most commonplace and worldly-minded 


18 Journal, u, 498. 
19 Journal, m1, 3. 
20 The impatience is clear enough, however, in other Journal passages. 


See u, 326-327. 
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men, and emphatically trivial things, I feel as if I had committed 
suicide in a sense. I am again forcibly struck with the fable of 
Apollo serving King Admetus, its universal applicability. A fatal 
coarseness is the result of mixing in the trivial affairs of men. 
Though I have been associating even with the select men of this 
and the surrounding towns, | feel inexpressibly begrimed. My 
Pegasus has lost his wings; he has tu a reptile and gone on 
his belly. Such things are compatible only with a cheap and 
superficial life. 


Though he did not always feel so frustrated, so bitter, after 
his incursions into practical affairs, though the Concord seemed 
to him “gloriously and heavenly fair” when he went to set a 
stone by the river on the Bedford line, yet he reproached himself 
for his mean employment—even when that employment was the 
“survey and plan of the line between Concord and Carlyle,” and 
yielded him the largest sum ever paid him by the town. At best, 
surveying was but a melancholy task. 


Dec. 12. I have been surveying for twenty or thirty days, living 
coarsely, even as respects my diet,—for I find that that will always 
alter to suit my employment,—indeed, leading a quite trivial 
life; and tonight, for the first time, had made a fire in my cham- 
ber and endeavored to return to myself. I wished to ally myself 
to the powers that rule the universe. I wished to dive into some 
deep stream of thoughtful and devoted life, which meandered 
through retired and fertile meadows far from towns. I wished to 
do again, or for once, things quite congenial to my highest inmost 
and most sacred nature, to lurk in crystalline thought like the 
trout under verdurous banks, where stray mankind should only 
see my bubble come to the surface. I wished to live, ah! as far 
away as a man can think. I wished for leisure and quiet to let 
my life flow in its proper channels, with its proper currents; 
where I might not waste the days, might establish daily prayer 
and thanksgiving in my family; might do my own work and not 
the work of Concord and Carlisle, which would yield me better 
than money. 


Of the remainder of his surveys for the town, Thoreau said 
nothing in his Journal. But it seems amply clear that they were 
not undertaken joyously, even though the village fathers seem to 
have chosen him as their sole surveyor. The record of his employ- 
ment extends practically to the end of his life: 
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Henry D. Thoreau [ eee ae 
new school house “in the W. Centre District”],..... . $1.00 


H - Thoreau, surveying lot [for the present Town 


Pace ar a restinamn pene a_i pee me einer AiR CTE $4.007" 
H. D. A EER in the * he rrethathoaat 
og, Saree : Ret Fe oy Ae $10.00 
H. D. Thoreau, surveying on the turnpike... . . eee $1.00 
H. D. Thoreau, inspecting stone bridge.............. $3.0072 


The remaining notices of Thoreau in the town records occur 
after his lifetime, unless dying may be considered an act of one’s 
lifetime, for one of the notices refers to his death, in the list of 
“Marriages, Births and Deaths in Concord in the year 1862”: 


Died: Henry D. Thoreau, 44 y. 9 mo. 24 d.*8 


Otherwise, the “Town Records” did not notice his passing, though 
resolutions of respect and condolence are not wanting from those 
documents at the death of Concord’s more esteemed celebrities. 
But in 1874, twelve years after his death, Thoreau was given a 
local immortality at a town meeting—and a town meeting in 
Concord is the most democratic affair in America, every citizen 
having an opportunity to express himself and to vote on every 
measure proposed. The “Notice of Meeting” of March 14 had 
included, among others, these two proposals: 


Fourteenth.—To see if the town will change the name of the 
street running from Main Street to a point opposite the house “a 
George M. Brooks, to the road to Nine Acre Corner, op 
the house of A. H. Wheeler, from Hubbard Street to Su —_ 
Street; and the street running from Lexington Street, by the house 
of R. W. Emerson, from Lincoln Street to Emerson Street. 

Fifteenth.—To see if the street recently laid out by the county 
commissioners, running from Main Street, by the depot of the 
Fitchburg Railroad to a point near Bristor’s Hill, shall be called 
Lincoln Street. 


21 “Records of Town Meetings,” ™ (November, 1851, to September, 1876), 
33 and 34 (April 5, 1852). 

22 “Reports of the Selectmen” for 1859-1860, 1860-1861, 1861-1862, 9, 10, 
and 11, respectively. 

23 “Reports of the Selectmen,” 1862-1863, 56. 
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At the meeting of March go these proposals were disposed of 
in this manner: 


Article 14th. Voted, that the name be changed from Hubbard 
to Sudbury Street, and that no change be made in the name of 
Lincoln Street. 


Article 15th. Voted, to call the new street Thoreau Street.” 


That is, the honor was conferred upon Thoreau, though the 
proposal to name a street after Emerson was rejected, probably 
because it might be embarrassing to Emerson to name a street 
after him while he was still living. 

In the “Reports of the Selectmen” for 1874—1875,”5 it is recorded 
that Sophia E. Thoreau, Henry's sister, had deposited in an iron 
safe in the library building, three “trunks or boxes,” one con- 
taining “a complete survey of almost every farm in town,” the 
others containing forty or fifty closely-written books of Henry's 
memoranda—the whole not to be the property of the library, bit 
merely to be placed there under the trusteeship of R. W. Emerson. 
Two years later (1876-1877) the same “Reports” indicated that the 
will of Sophia directed that the two boxes of Henry’s manuscript 
be delivered to Harrison Gray Otis Blake, of Worcester.?* Accord- 
ing to a notation by the chairman of the Library Committee, 
R. W. Emerson, the third box, “which contains Mr. Thoreau’s 
surveys of land in Concord and the neighborhood, she bequeaths 
to the Concord Library.” There they still remain, relics of an 
expert surveyor who held his work in contempt. 


I scare up the great bittern in meadow by the Heywood Brook 
near the ivy. He rises buoyantly as he flies against the wind, and 
sweeps south over the willow with outstretched neck, surveying. 


24 Records of Town Meetings, 1x (November, 1851, to September, 1876), 
(54 and 460. 

25 Page 42. 

26 Page 34. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF DANIEL WEBSTER 


A.R.M. LOWER 7] 


8 ens following autograph letter of Daniel Webster’s was found 
among the Baring Papers, now deposited in the Public Ar- 
chives of Canada. These are the records of the celebrated London 
banking house of Baring Brothers and Company. The original 
firm was founded in the eighteenth century by Alexander Baring, 
who later was a member of the Cabinet during the Napoleonic 
wars. The family which he founded gave many distinguished men 
to England, among them Lord Ashburton, the collaborator with 
Webster in the treaty of 1842, and Lord Cromer, the Proconsul 
of Egypt. Baring Brothers, in addition to acting as bankers for 
the Canadian government at various periods in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, had close financial connections in the United States. At the 
period of the letter here reproduced, they had been responsible for 
floating many of the loans effected in Europe by western states and 
expended in the “internal improvements” programs of the day. 
In the spring of 1839 the question who should be the Whig 
candidate for the presidency in 1840 was being agitated. There was 
no lack of prominent men to be considered, men such as Clay 
and Webster himself. “Thurlow Weed called on Webster in Wash- 
ington. Webster thought he himself should be the Whig candi- 
date but Weed said it looked as though William Henry Harrison 
was the most available man. Webster believed this not to be the 
case and apparently continued his own hopes until his withdrawal 
in favor of Harrison, in June.” ! Webster then went abroad and 
passed the summer and autumn mainly in England. While there 
he was familiarizing himself with the details of the Maine-New 
Brunswick boundary dispute, of which he was later to be one of 
the adjudicators. He was the owner of a good deal of western 
land, which, so the allegations of the time went, he was attempting 
to dispose of to English purchasers. 
In the autumn of 189 a circular was issued by Baring Brothers 
declaring that if the states pursued their extravagant projects of 
internal improvements it would be impossible for them to raise 


1 F. J. Turner, The United States, 1830-1850 (New York, 1935), 478. 
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the necessary loans abroad unless they could secure a Federal 
guarantee for their bonds. In America this declaration was re- 
garded as a stroke in favor of the “hard money” men and the 
project of another national bank, as against Van Buren’s sub- 
treasury plan. Since Webster was in England about the time it 
was issued and since he was a “hard money” man, it was easy to 
suggest that he had inspired it. Democrats went further and 
alleged that he had large commissions from the Barings, presum- 
ably to fortify him in his “hard money” principles.? It seems 
hardly likely that a person having western lands for sale would 
attempt to spoil his own market by inspiring a declaration that 
was certain to check the course of speculation—unless he had 
already got rid of them—and therefore the rising price of land. 
Was it probable that Webster had been so lucky in such dull 
times? The subjoined letter does not read like that of a man with 
a guilty conscience. 

On the other hand, the close friendship between Webster and 
the Barings, the thin line between business and politics, and, above 
all, the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842, at least suggest what 
a cosy little affair among friends was the conduct of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations at the time—a kind of international government 
whose members quite understood one another and stood by each 
other in the job of reducing the temperature of the unruly public 
with which each half of the combination was confronted. 

Joshua Bates,’ to whom the letter was addressed, in his reply, 
which is also in the Baring Papers, merely denied, in answering 
one suggestion of Webster’s, that he had any influence with The 
Times, which, he asserted, had been persistently anti-American 
and hostile to the firm. 

The letter brings out Webster’s innate conservatism and his 
distaste for the twelve years of pioneer radicalism that he had 
had to endure. The last paragraph can perhaps be interpreted 


2 See Turner, 476, where references are made to letters from George 
Bancroft on the subject: Bancroft to Van Buren, November 2, 1840, and Janu- 
ary 22, 1845. 

3 Born at Weymouth, Massachusetts, 1788; merchant in Boston, 1809-1812; 
sent to London as his representative by W. B. Grey, of Boston, shipowner; 
with John Baring in London, 1826-1828, thence partner with him in Baring 
Brothers; naturalized in England, 1842; a large benefactor of the Boston Public 
Library; died, a very rich man, in England, 1864. 
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as indicative of a desire for good relations between Great Britain 
and the United States and his wish to see the Maine Boundary 
dispute settled on a basis of reason, not one of narrow legalism. 


Daniel Webster to Mr Joshuah Bates, London.* 
WASHINGTON MARCH 26TH, 40 
My DEAR Sm 

I must not omit writing to you by the B. Q.°: and as I have a 
half hours leisure this morning, I may as well enjoy that pleasure 
now, or to pone it to a period, nearer to her departure; since 
you will hee a the news from other sources. We arrived, safe 
and well, in the Mediator, after a voyage of 35 days, the latter 
of it h, & the approach to the land a little difficult from 
Pick wanton Mrs Webster is in N.Y.; Mrs Paige and Julia in 
Boston; & I am here, doing nothing and among others who do 
ing, of any use or im ce, in these sad times. The Sub 
Treasury Bill* will probably get thro, & become a law, incapable, 
however, of producing much effect, any way, and powerless, alto- 
gether, over the real evils which do much afflict us. We shall also 
authorize the issue of some five or ten million Treasury Notes, 
bearing interest for a year, not exceeding 6 per cent but redeem- 
able at a shorter period, on two months notice. These notes will 
absorb, pro tanto, the unemployed money, in the Cities, which 
has been kept out of use, from fear. Some of us much prefer a 
loan, in the common mode which would bring the money from 
your side; but the Gov is quite afraid of doing, what they call 
beginning another national debt, in time of peace.* The issuing 
of T. notes bearing interest at six cent, they do not allow to 
be borrowing money. So much for humbug:—Our revenues, both 
from imports and land sales, are falling off even beyond expecta- 
tions; and into whosever hands the Govt. may fall next March,® 

it is quite probable a considerable debt will exist, in some shape. 
Our political affairs wear a very different aspect, from which I 
expected, when I left England. There is certainly a popular out- 
break, for Genl. Harrison, and, at this moment, at least an equal 
chance for his Election. Genl. Jackson’s personal weight is felt 


4 Holograph letter, the Baring Papers, 1840-1841, Miscellaneous Cor- 


5 Le., British Queen. 

6 A reference to Van Buren’s well-known measure, which of course did 
“get through” on July 4, 1840. 

7 Extract from Van Buren’s message of January 9, 1841: “Among the 
many objections to a national debt the certain tendency of public securities 
to concentrate ultimately in the coffers of foreign stockholders is one which 
is every day gathering strength.” 

8 That is, March, 1841, when Harrison was inaugurated. 
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no more; Mr V. B. never had any personal popularity, & the 
power of party cohesion is very much ee the state of 
the times,® and by a sort of enthusiasm for a retired old general. 
One is hardly willing to acknowledge any natural connexion 
between the fall of cotton & wheat, & the rise of patriotism.’ But 
it is certain, nevertheless, that low prices make us a good deal 
more enthusiastic in our country’s cause. Genl. Harrison is an 
honest man, & an amiable man; & would be likely, I think, to 
bring good men about him; & if he should be elected tho’ he 
has something of the self-respect of an old soldier will exhibit 
nothing of the obstinacy & ignorant presumption of his penult 
predecessor. The — all go for him, heartily and, as I have 
said, his chance is at least an even gne. Your neighbour, Mr S. 
will not believe this, but it is true. 

You see our miserable exhibition, in the Senate, on the subject 
of State Debts. The discussion was enough to make one heart- 
sick. Our locofocoism," the spirit of which has too much invaded 
the Govt. itself, is not a whit better than your socialism. We need 
a Conservative party more than you do. As to State Stocks, Mass.tts 
you know may always be relied on; as I think may N.Y. and Ohio; 
and I think Pa. will come out right. I have much confidence, too, 
in Indiana. As to the rest, I should advise caution; but I say this 
for yourself only. Altho’ our T. notes may be redeemed within 
the year, I think there is not the least chance they will be. I shall 
say this to Mr Ward.'? Mr Ward was here a fortnight since, & 


® A reference to the depression that had set in with the crisis of 1837. 

10 The “Aroostook War” had occurred the year before, and the Maine 
boundary dispute was still smoldering. This certainly “raised patriotism” in 
Maine. Harrison’s candidature evoked memories of the War of 1812. More- 
over, dull markets abroad involved contraction of Bank of England loans, 
American borrowers were out of favor, and there were numerous business 
casualties. It was not difficult to raise patriotism on this economic basis. 

11 Loco-focoism and English socialism have, in fact, lately been pronounced 
to have been much the same thing: “The movement was a landmark in the 
rise of organized demands of the common people for the control of the gov- 
ernment in the interests of their own economic and spiritual welfare. It 
presaged a succession of later movements... that included the organization of 
Anti-Monopolists, Grangers, Populists and the whole group of later progres- 
sive parties. ...Loco-Focoism belongs to the same period as the Reform Bill 
and the Chartist agitation in England; it is connected with the socialist pro- 
posals of Fourier and Robert Owen, with the European Revolutions of 1830 
and with the triumph of Jacksonian democracy. ...The pioneer principles of 
equality and freedom...now found companionship with the demands of 
city workers, whose philosophies, drawn chiefly from the old world, furnished 
a theoretical setting for the concrete desires of the working classes.” Turner, 
125. 

* Mr. Ward was the Boston representative of Baring Brothers for many 
years and, as such, a person of considerable importance in international 
finance. 
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staid a day or two. I learn from him you think of going to the 
Continent, in the spring, instead of coming to U.S. I regret this, 
as we should all be glad to see you, & none more glad than myself. 
I had anticipated the pleasure of sitting with you, at the foot of 
the falls, & of hearing a noise, loud enough to drive the din of 
politics out of my ears, & the hum of the Exchange out of yours. 

I pray you to remember me with much kindness to Mrs Bates, 
and Madam Van de Meyer, & her husband. We never cease to 
speak of you all, with grateful recollections of your hospitality 
& kindness. Our sessions, I fear, will continue to June, or July. 
I shall write to you occasionally, I should be more happy to hear 
from you, if I did not know what labour of writing you have to 

orm. 

I had almost f ten to say a word about the Boundary ques- 
tion. I fear some little warmth here, between Mr Fox and Mr 
Forsythe."* Pray keep cool on your side. It is of much importance 
to keep the Times cool, & that it should, frequently, repeat the 
suggestion, of a settlement by compromise—giving, & taking. Have 
you not the means of seeing, that it takes, and preserves, this 
tone?!* 

Yours truly and faithfully 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Mr Bates, 


—oo 
nl. Webster 26 March 1840 Ans. p. Br. Queen 
26 Apr. 


13 Fox was at the time British minister at Washington, Forsythe still 
Secretary of State. 
14 See page 361, above. 


INDIAN DERIVATIVES IN CONNECTICUT 
PLACE-NAMES 


STANLEY MARTIN 


| 1881, J. Hammond Trumbull brought out a glossary of Con- 

necticut and Rhode Island place-names, the study of which 
was a hobby very close to his heart. In his preface he deplored 
his lack of leisure for preparing a more satisfactory and complete 
analysis and expressed fear that his results might sometimes not 
agree with those of the professional philologist or linguistic ex- 
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pert. An invitation and a plea were issued that an abler hand 
might develop this subject in thorough fashion and thereby make 
no small contribution to our stock of New England lore. But no 
response has been forthcoming. The Indian dialects of the Far 
West have not gone unnoticed, since that region has been a hap- 
pier hunting ground for the anthropologist. But so far, linguistic 
scholars in our Eastern universities seem to be chiefly interested 
in the Indo-Iranian and Oriental languages. 

Trumbull’s handbook has long since gone out of print, and 
unfortunately it is not readily available in our libraries, whither 
many have repaired in vain for aid in deciphering Indian local 
names. His work contains many inaccuracies and “hunches,” as 
he was quite willing to admit, and the arrangement of vocabu- 
lary leaves much to be desired by the curious hunter of a mean- 
ing. Therefore, in the following pages the writer has attempted 
to set down in very brief fashion the significance of the common- 
est nouns and adjectives which recur with frequency in Connecti- 
cut Indian placenames. The result will perhaps lend a more 
picturesque association to names with which the resident or trave- 
ler in the State comes in daily contact. 

The various Indian dialects of New England are branches of 
the widespread Algonquian language. At least six or seyen sep- 
arate dialects of the Algonquian were indigenous to Connecticut, 
perhaps the most widely spoken being the Pequot (south and 
east), the Quinnipiac (south and west), and the Nipmuck (north 
and east). In the seventeenth century, colonial spelling of English 
was a law unto itself. In Connecticut, many changes of original 
English place-names have been witnessed, such as Brentford to 
Branford, Wydenham to Windham, Kenilworth to Killingworth, 
and Pontefract to Pomfret. It is not surprising, then, that the 
native Indian names, strange and queer-sounding to the colo- 
nists, should strike European ears differently, with wide varia- 
tions in orthography as a consequence. Identical names turn up 
under such divergent spellings as Cupheag in the town of Strat- 
ford, Cupheague on Long Island, Copake in Columbia County, 
New York, Cape Poge on Marthas Vineyard, and Québec in Can- 
ada; or again, Sinawoy in Greenwich, Siwanoy in Westchester 
County, New York, Sewanee in Tennessee, and S[u]wanee in 
Florida. 
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It is significant that but two of the one hundred and sixty-nine 
towns in Connecticut bear Indian names: Norwalk (fairly well 
disguised in its spelling) and Naugatuck. Only names selected 
either from Old England, such as Cheshire, Durham, or Derby, 
or from the Old Testament, like Canaan, Hebron, or Bethel, were 
considered fitting and proper for towns. But the number of small- 
er units such as villages and country districts with Indian names 
is legion. Also, as earlier in Britain, the Anglo-Saxon conquerors 
retained the native names for most lakes, streams, mountains, and 
other topographic features. Names of Indian chiefs, which are 
perpetuated in Connecticut place-names, appear to be invariably 
chosen from some topographic descriptive. The following come 
under a dual category, both personal and topographical: 


Cockenoe (Norwalk) Moosup (Plainfield) 

yay age (Southington) Oneco (Sterling) 

Cos (Greenwich Pomperaug (Woodbury) 
Mamaroneck (West er County)' Ponus (New Canaan) 
Mianus (Greenwich) Rowayton (Norwalk) 
Momauguin (East Haven) Uncasville (Montville) 
Montowese (North Haven) Wauremaug (New Milford) 


The local Indians ordinarily composed their place-names by 
combining some very common adjective with a noun. Hence a 
listing of the more frequent prefix or suffix components should 
prove enlightening in the translation of a large number of names. 


I 
Nouns: LANpD 


-auk, -aug, -ock, -eag = ‘land,’ ‘place’; 
Norwalk,? ‘point of land’ 
Wepawaug (Milford), ‘narrow place’ 
Escoheag (Exeter, Rhode Island), ‘place of three rivers’ 
Poquannock (Bridgeport), ‘cl land’ 


1 Most of the New York and Rhode Island Indian names mentioned in 
this study were in Connecticut territory in early colonial days. 

2 Variants of this name appear in Nayaug (Glastonbury), Nyack (Rock- 
land County, New York), Noyack Bay (Sag Harbor, Long Island), Noank 
(Groton), Nahant (Massachusetts), and the diminutive form Narragansett 
(Rhode Island). 
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Oronoque (Stratford) < Waurenaug, ‘good place’ 
Wontenen (Simsbury), ‘wigwam 4 ’ 
waca, weco, wequa = ‘ ’ *head’ 
Waccabuc (Westchester County), ‘at the end of the lake’ 
Wecopesuck (islet off Fisher’s Island, New York), 
‘little thing at the end’ 

Wequetequock (Stonington) < Wequatucket, ‘head of 

a stream’ 
manna, minna, mona = ‘island’ 

Manhannock (Wethersfield), ‘island place’ (Compare 
Manhattan, Manhasset, and Manursing, New York, and 
Manassas, Virginia.) 

Minnie Island (Salem), ‘island’ 

Money Island (Branford), ‘island’ (Compare Montauk, 
Long Island, Monomoy, Massachusetts, and Monhegan, 
Maine 

-ompsk, -pisk, -pist = ‘rock’ 
Higganum (Haddam) < Tomheg’nompsk, ‘at the axe rock’ 
Pistapaug (Wallingford), ‘rocky pond’ 


II 
Nouns: WATER 


nip = ‘water’ 
Nipmuck (Union), ‘fishing water’ 
Nippowin (Greenwich), ‘fine water’ 
-paug, -~pauk, -bog, -buck = ‘pond,’ ‘lake’ 
Pocotopaug (East Hampton), ‘divided pond’ 
Quabeag (Woodstock) < Wequabog, ‘end of the pond’ 
Pequabuck (Bristol), ‘open pond’ 
sepu, sippi = ‘long river’ 
Sepostamesuck (Montville), ‘outlet of a little long river’ 
(Compare Mississippi, and Sippiwissett, Massachusetts.) 
-tuck, -taug, -tic = ‘stream,’ ‘river’ 
Naugatuck, ‘one stream’ 
Saugatuck (Westport), ‘outlet of a stream’ 
Pootatuck (Newtown), ‘stream with falls in it’ 
Quonocontaug (Charlestown, Rhode Island), ‘long water’ 
Yantic (Norwich), ‘extending to a river’ 
Pawtuxet (Scituate, Rhode Island), ‘at the little falls’ 
(Compare Pawtucket, ‘at the falls.’) 
sauk, suck = ‘outlet’ 
Suckiaug (Hartford), ‘outlet place’ (Compare Saco and Saga- 
dahoc, Maine, Saugus, Massachusetts, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, and Saguenay, Québec.) 
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—- -amuck, -amond = ‘fishing place’ 
a (Warren), > ame fishing: el 
Armonk (Westchester County), ‘teiing ph 


Ill 
ADJECTIVES 


missi, massa, mash, matta = ‘big,’ ‘great’ 
Mystic (Stonington), ‘wide river’ 
Meshomasic (Portland), < Massawamsog, ‘great declivity’ 
(Compare ‘Massachusetts.’) 
Mashamoquet (Pomfret), ‘at a = fishing- place’ 
Mattabesett (Middletown), ‘large brook 
oxo, ogkosse = ‘small’ 
Oxoboxo (Montville) < Oxopaugsuck, ‘small pond outlet’ 
— _ (Stonington) < Oxocohasset, ‘place of small pine 


Quemapang (Middlebury) < Ogkossepaug, ‘small pond’ 
quinni, quon, conn = ‘long’ 
Quinnipiac (New Haven), ‘long water country’ 
Quonnipaug (Guilford), ‘long pond’ 
Connecticut, * upon the long river’ 
willi, winni = 
Willimantic (Windham), ‘good look-out’ 
Winnipauk (Norwalk), ‘fine pond’ 
patta = ‘round’ 
Pattaquonk (Saybrook), ‘round place’ 
wepo, wopo = ‘narrow’ 
Wopowog (East Haddam), ‘narrow place (ford)’ 
nashaw, shaw = ‘between’ 
Nashaway (Killingly), ‘place between’ 
Shetucket (Windham), ‘between the rivers’ 
uncoa, unqua = ‘beyond’ 


Unquowa (Fairfield), bee — Pequonnoc]' 


ua, ua, pawca 
se od a (Wethersfield, olen onl 
Chappaqua (Westchester County), ‘open clearing’ 
Pawcatuck (Stonington), - > estuary 
It is interesting to compare > canines of Connecticut names 
with the corresponding forms in other states where the meaning 
is identical and the pronunciation nearly so. Such pairs are: 


Quinnipiac (New Haven): Kennebec (Maine) 
Pachaug (Voluntown): Patchogue (Long Island) 
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Mohegan (Groton): Mohican (New York) 

Winnipauk (Norwalk): Winne (Wisconsin) 

Nashaway (Killingly): Nashua (New Hampshire) 

Kitchawan (Westchester County) Quinni > Quinze 
Chiens (Québec 

Catoonah (Ri ): Katonah (New and) 

Shetucket (Norwich): Setauket (Long 

Mattabesett (Middletown): ies 

Weebatuck (Sherman): Weybosset Island 

Weeveaye (Westerly, Rhode Island): Waccabuc (New 


h isbury Pisca 

Scaghcke ( and Tokeneke es ): Taghkanic 
(Columbia - brn New York), and Taughannock 
(Tompkins County, New York) 


Forms that have been telescoped are: 


Watunksha > Tunxi > Tunxis (Hartland) 
Subeshenenk> Skunkamuck (Coventry) 
Tomheg’nompsk > Higganum (Haddam 

Ogk ck > Guibas > Oxyboxy (Montville) 
Pistapaug > Paug rham) 

Mashenupsuck > Shenipsit > swch) (Tolland) 
Cassacubque > Cos Cob (Greenwich 

Pattaquottuck > Quaddic (Thompso * 


Mashepaug > Shepaug (Roxbury) 
No signs of apocopation, however, have appeared in 


Lake Wononscopomuc (Salisbury 
Lake Chaubunagungamaug ing Thompson) 


and the newly coined 


Naromiyocknowhusunkatankshunk Brook (Sherman). 
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FOURIERISM IN NORTHAMPTON: TWO DOCUMENTS 
GEORGE K.SMART ~- 


N the attention given in the general accounts of Utopian social- 

ism in America’ to Brook Farm and, in a lesser degree, to 
Ballou’s community at Hopedale, another Massachusetts experi- 
ment in socialistic living has been more or less forgotten. Yet it 
endured for almost five years and included over a hundred mem- 
bers.? 

Not long ago the writer spent some time in examining the 
bulky manuscript scrapbook of A. J. Macdonald, which was pre- 
sented to the Yale University Library by John Humphrey Noyes, 
founder of the famous Oneida Community.* Noyes had rear- 
ranged this manuscript* and derived most of the material for his 
history of socialism from it. Macdonald is, then, the best source of 
information concerning the early socialist communities in Amer- 
ica, though he never managed to get his book written. Noyes’s 
account of him is worth repeating: 


Many years ago, when a branch of the Oneida Community lived 
at Willow Place in Brooklyn . . . a sombre pilgrim called there one 
day, asking rest and conversation. His business proved to be the 
collection of memoirs of socialistic experiments. . .. 

This man’s name was A. J. Macdonald. He had a benevolent 


1 John Humphrey Noyes, History of American Socialisms (New York, 
1870), hereinafter “Noyes”; W. A. Hinds, American Communities (Oneida, 
New York, 1878); Charles Nordhoff, Comunistic Societies in the United States 
(New York, 1874). General histories which include chapters on the movement 
in the United States are Harry Laidler, History of Socialist Thought (New 
York, 1927) and Morris Hillquit, History of Socialism in the United States 
(New York, 1910). 

2 According to Noyes, page 18, the dates were 1842-1846, the membership 
was 130. 

3 Noyes was an alumnus of Yale; he was a student there when he aston- 
ished his fellow-students by suddenly declaring himself “perfect” or free from 
sin. See The Religious Experience of John Humphrey Noyes (Putney, Ver- 
mont, 1849), a kind of Perfectionist Bible. 

4 “We found it to be a pile of manuscripts, of letter-paper size and three 
inches thick, with printed scraps from newspapers and pamphlets inter- 
spersed....We strung the leaves together and made an index of the con- 
tents....The index has the names of sixty-nine Associative experiments, 
beginning with Brook Farm and ending with the Shakers.” (Noyes, 3). 
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air, but seemed a little sad. We imagined that the sad stories he 
had encountered while looking after the stories of so many short- 
lived Communities had given him a tinge of melancholy. He was 
indeed the Old Mortality of Socialism, wandering from grave to 
grave, patiently deciphering the epitaphs of defunct Phalanxes. . . . 

He was a Scotchman by birth and a printer by trade...an 
admirer and disciple of Owen. His own attempt was a failure. 
He gathered a huge mass of materials, wrote his preface and died 
in New York of the cholera.5 


Macdonald apparently included a visit to Northampton in his 
search for material, and although he has little to say about the 
community there, collected several documents related to it which 


tell us a good deal about its organization and purposes. The first 
of these is a printed statement of resources, apparently inserted 
as an advertisement in a newspaper. It reads as follows: 


The Northampton Association of Education and Industry was 
organized on the 8th day of April, 1842, by the yw ee of the 
preceding preamble, principles, and regulations, and by the ap- 
pointment of JosepH Conant, S. L. Hitt, and W. Anam as Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and Secretary respectively, and as joint Trustees 
of the property of the Association. The Trustees, on behalf of the 
Association, have purchased an Estate consisting of about four 
hundred and seventy acres of land, about seventy acres of which 
are covered with wood and timber; six frame dwelling-houses; a 
brick factory, nearly new, four stories high, measuring 120 by 40 
feet, with water wheel, gear, and shafting fit for operation, and 
situated on a stream of water having from 27 to 29 feet fall; a 
dye-house with necessary apparatus; a frame building about 30 
feet square, adapted for mechanical pu , with water-wheel 
and other fixtures; a saw-mill; a Raymond’s shingle mill, capable 
of cutting 10,000 shingles per hour, with patent right secured 
for the town of Northampton; a planing machine for planing 
and jointing boards, planks, and timber; turning lathes, circular 
saws &c. &c. together with machinery in the factory adapted to 
the manufacture of silk, about 10,000 feet of pine lumber in logs 
and boards, about 250 cords of wood cut and corded, and sundry 
other articles of personal property. 

It is requested that all communications on business connected 
with he Jusnclanlion may be addressed to the Secretary, William 
Adam, Northampton, Massachusetts.® 


5 Noyes, 1. 
6 Macdonald MS, 7:2. 
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This announcement indicates that the community had a surpris- 
ingly well-equipped manufacturing plant and that its resources 
were considerably greater than those of the Brook Farm group. 

Although the Northampton Association was more “industrial- 
ized” than was Brook Farm, it was not without its share of finan- 
cial difficulties. The following document reveals the way in which 
the affairs of the community were administered, as well as the 
purposes which motivated its founders. So far as the writer knows, 
it has never been reprinted before. 


Preamble and Articles of Association . .. Adopted by the North- 
am Association of Education and Industry...on the 18th 
of January, 1843 

subscribers, members of the NoRTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION 

oF EDUCATION AND INpustRyY, desirous of a better development 
of the true principles of association than is practicable under 
existing arrangements; believing, at the present time when con- 
viction is spreading over the world of the falsity and corruption 
of social institutions and when earnest and truthful minds are 
ready everywhere for a high state, that it is especially necessary 
for all who raise the banner of reform and separate from existing 
evils, to assert and maintain clearly and energetically, in their 
fullest extent and purity, the principle of equal brotherhood, the 
per panne 9 a of love so emphatically taught by true Chris- 
tianity and destined to bestow upon social organization a beauty 
and truthfulness it has never before known; believing that this 
inciple and this law recognize no distinction of rights or rewards 
tween the strong and the weak, the skilful and unskilful, the 
man and the woman, the rich and the poor, asking only of all 
honest effort according to ability; that they never accord to prop- 
erty peculiar privileges, but seek only to bring mankind into 
harmony and union, to make the earth with its countless products 
the common heritage of the race as one great family’ and to pre- 
pare this family by an enlightened and never-ending education 
to be peaceful, happy and active fellow-laborers together; never 
itting s' to monopolize or skill to appropriate selfishly 

t welcoming all to an equal participation of God's blessed 
bounty. 


7 These phrases reflect the dialect of Fourierism, in which “Unity” is the 
great aim and “Familism” one of the aspects of socialist society. See Charles 
Gide, Selections from Fourier (London, 1901), passim. Members of the North- 
ampton community were probably acquainted with Fourier’s theories through 
his American popularizer, Albert Brisbane, whose most important single work 
was The Social Destiny of Man (Philadelphia, 1840). 
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Believing further that although after equal division of all the 
products of labor and of the soil it is just and convenient that 
such equal division should be under individual control as prop- 
erty, thereby to furnish liberty for individual management, taste, 
appropriation and economy, yet nevertheless, by the principles of 
true association all capital whatsoever contributed by individuals 
to stock should come under the exclusive management of the 
body thus associating, subject to no other interference, and all 
having an equal voice in its lation as partners fully united 
by one common enterprise, izing no individual right 
in such contribution excepting that of the contributor upon with- 
drawal.® 

Finally, believing that in our united plan of life it should be our 
especial aim to — to and rely upon the highest principles 
of our nature and to avoid the fostering of that spirit of selfish 
accumulation ...and also that we should in no case delegate to 
any board or officer duties and responsibilities ...and believing 
that the power of receiving new members into our Association 
and an equal voice in the a of its funds are especially 
necessary in this respect:—Therefore we do adopt . . . the following 
rules...for the present year of eighten hundred and forty 
three. . . .® 


Of the resolutions adopted, the most interesting are those 
describing the administration of housing and the distribution 
of everyday necessaries, and those dealing with the distribution 
of profits and the admission of new members. They provide us 
with as detailed a picture as we have of the everyday economy 
of a phalanx: 


Resolution 3: The members and families of members of the 
Association shall receive food, lodging, necessary furniture, fuel, 
oil, and clothing ...at the public expense, which in order that 
they may be shared by all shall be provided in the following way. 
The Industrial Directors shall provide suitable tenements or 
rooms and necessary furniture for every individual or family, 
none being dispossessed of rooms or tenements once assigned 
to them without their consent... . Provisions and other articles 
shall be supplied from the Store Department to the boarding 


8 Behind the formal phraseology one sees here an attempt to solve the 
problem which caused serious trouble to most phalanxes. Shares of stock were 
sold in the community and stockholders were entitled to share in the profits. 
This was according to Fourier’s direction (See Gide, 133ff.), but it resulted in 
a division of interest between shareholders within the community and those 
who remained outside. See Brisbane, 358ff. 

8 Macdonald MS, 73. 
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house and to all members and their families at cost and be charged 
when delivered, and fuel shall also be supplied by the Lumber 
Department in proper state for use. To meet all charges for sub- 
sistence and clothing, every member shall be credited with what- 
ever shall be ascertained to be the actual expense of board, in- 
cluding fuel and light, at the Community boarding house for 
each individual, the Industrial Directors shall also fix upon 
a suitable equal allowance for clothing to be credited alike to 
all members over eighteen, and also a suitable allowance for 
members and children under that age. . . . 

Resolution 4: In the annual settlement of the accounts of the 
Association, after paying first for the subsistence of members 
and all necessary expenses, interest due on borrowed capital shall 
be paid, also six percent interest on all stock paid in by ns 
not residing with us as members, and four percent on all stock 
paid in by members of the Association. After these payments, the 
remaining net profits shall be divided equally among every adult 
member of the Association, ...suitable deductions being made 
by the Industrial Board in all cases of absence not on community 
business, and it being provided that three-fourths of the profits 
thus divided shall be invested by each member in the Stock of 
the Association and not be withdrawn until after four years. . . . 
Resolution 5: The power of admitting new members shall be 
with the Industrial Cummins alone, all applications for admis- 
sion to be reported by the Secretary or any officer of the Associa- 
tion at the next regular business meeting of Industrial members, 
with whatever information may be had concerning such applica- 
tion, which shall then be submitted to the two following weekly 
business meetings and finally acted upon at the last, the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members voting being requisite for 
admission. . . . 


The document closes with the following pledge: 


We do agree most cordially and heartily to labor to the best of 
our ability for the common benefit of our Community, devot- 
ing ... at least sixty hours each week to active employment in the 
Department where our services will be most advantageous and 
striving to promote our mutual advancement in good fellowship, 


knowledge, and goodness.’ 


10 Brook Farmers also worked a sixty-hour week. See Lindsay Swift, Brook 
Farm (New York, 1906), 20. 
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JOHN SMIBERT’S DATE OF BIRTH 


CHARLES K. BOLTON 


| pp dg in preparing a short note on the career of John 
Smibert, the painter, I had need of his date of birth. A search 
for it revealed several dates, none of which proved to be accurate. 

Theodore Bolton, in “John Smibert: Notes and a Catalogue,” 
in Fine Arts, August, 1933, gives it as April 4, 1688. The same 
date appears in William Sawitzski’s “Portrait of Captain and 
Mrs. Johannes Schuyler, a Hitherto Unrecognized Work of John 
Smibert,” in the New York Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin, 
xvill, 25 (July, 1934). Both apparently used the same unnamed 
source. 

The Reverend Henry Wilder Foote, in “John Smibert Shows 
His Pictures, March, 1730,” in the New England Quarterly, vu, 
15 (March, 1935), stated that the painter “was baptized in Grey- 
friars Church ...on Sunday, April 1, when he was a day or two 
old.” This date, based upon an examination of the Edinburgh 
church records and the usual assumption that baptism followed 
birth by one or two days, was used by Theodore Sizer in his 
sketch of Smibert in the Dictionary of American Biography. 

While puzzling over the Latin memorial inscription which 
Smibert’s Boston friends prepared to be cut in marble in England,” 
I happened to mention this problem to my neighbor, Mrs. Claude 
A. Pifer. She said at once, “What you need is a table for trans- 
ferring the Roman calendar into ours,” and bringing a new 
Cassell’s Latin Dictionary, turned to the table on Page xii. 

To test the accuracy of the inscription, we began with Smibert’s 
death date as given therein: “10° Non:Aprilis,” 1751. With the 
assistance of the table, this worked out to be April 2, a date con- 
firmed by three contemporary Boston newspapers. Changing his 
date of marriage, “iiie Kal. Augusti,” from the Roman calendar 
to ours gave July 30, 1730, which is the date recorded in the 
twenty-eighth volume of the Boston Record Commission Reports. 


1 The Dictionary of National Biography sketch, compiled by Lionel Cust, 
gives only the year of birth, incorrectly, as 1684. 
2 Printed in the Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, xiv, 39. 
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Therefore, the same method applied to the date of birth in the 
inscription, “ix® Kal. Aprilis,” should give the date in our form. 
This proves to be March 24. Since in contrast with the English 
practice, the new year in Scotland after 1600 began on January 1, 
there seems to be no question regarding the year, 1688. 

It seems strange that March 24, 1688, as Smibert’s birth date 
has never before appeared in print. 
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The editors of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


Cities in the Wilderness: The First Century of Urban Life in 
America 1625-1742. By Carl Bridenbaugh. (New York: Ronald 
Press. 1938. Pp. xiv, 500. $5.00.) 


Members of the younger generation of students of history have 
been known to complain that the work of Frederick Jackson Turn- 
er marked the closiag of their frontier, that the days of sweeping 
historical theses were ended, and that those of the painful inten- 
sive cultivation of small fields had come. Undiscouraged by this 
situation, Dr. Bridenbaugh has turned back to the colonial towns, 
thoroughly sacked their archives, and obtained plunder of amaz- 
ing richness. This study of Boston, Newport, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Charleston proves the existence of a far more urban 
culture than historians have credited to the English colonies, and 
will compel a considerable reorientation of our thought and 
teaching. Dr. Bridenbaugh speaks with more authority than his 
modest bibliographical statement would indicate. He sweltered in 
a Charleston summer to consult manuscripts and unique news- 
paper files which others have done without. He strained his eyes 
over the records of Newport, too illegible for most scholars since 
their immersion during the Revolution. The bulk of his sources, 
to be sure, are well-known printed records, but they have never 
before been so thoroughly searched. He probably errs in taking 
seriously a few prejudiced reports, such as that of Ned Ward on 
Boston, who is so patently wrong on some counts as to be suspect 
on all. But Dr. Bridenbaugh uses this doubtful material largely 
to give flavor to his story, and bases no conclusions on it. 

By 1700 these five settlements were cities by the European 
standards of the day, and in the post-war depression which fol- 
lowed the Peace of Utrecht they were struggling with the same 
problems which seem new and insurmountable today. For exam- 
ple, Boston then, as after the World War, relaxed its standards 
and permitted public gambling, and learned what it has learned 
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again about that social evil. But for the eighteenth-century gram- 
mar, the protests against lotteries might come from the Catholic 
clergy of today. An equally impressive parallel 40 modern times 
is the commercial stagnation of Boston when her rising southern 
rivals began to cut into her trade. The problem of poverty has 
apparently always been with us. Rhode Island as early as 1647 
met it by simply providing that the statute “43 Eliz. 2” was in 
effect. Within a few years the problem of caring for indigent 
persons was troubling all the towns, and during the post-war de- 
pression it proved to be too much for their financial machinery. 
Poor-relief took as large a share of the taxes then as it does in 
some cities to-day. Work relief was tried, and in Philadelphia was 
made to show a profit; W. P. A. administrators should be re- 
quired to study this volume. 

Boston strove by public purchase and storage to provide an 
“ever normal grainery,” although this functioned to protect the 
poor, not the producers. By 1720 tenement houses were encroach- 
ing on the “old” residential districts. Zoning and city planning 
are aspects of modern urban life of which hardly a beginning is 
to be found in the colonial period. It was the inspiration and not 
the power which was lacking, for regulations throve as in medie- 
val cities; the tradition of laissez-faire and individualism is not a 
gift of the towns. The “racket” appeared when certain individuals 
intercepted the incoming farmers on Boston Neck, bought up 
their loads of food and fuel, and retailed them to the towns- 
people 2t greatly advanced prices. By organized violence the 
racketeers held the authorities helpless, and by political influ- 
ence they nearly succeeded in causing the rejection of Faneuil’s 
proffered market. The Revolutionary post-war generation was 
quite as bad as ours is. Female footpads assaulted unprotected 
(and probably inebriate) males just as they do today outside 
the successors of those Roxbury taverns. It is no surprise to find 
so great a religious decline that the rarely crowded churches of 
Boston could have accommodated only a quarter or a fifth of 
the population. 

The full urban maturity of the five towns is attested by the 
presence of the good, no less than the evil, of city life. Boston by 
1700 had sub-surface sewer lines superior to those encountered, 
or sorely missed, in some European towns today; she led London 
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in providing public privies; she had the latest type of fire-engines 
before Paris had her first. Only a year after the incorporation of 
the first marine insurance company in London, according to Dr. 
Bridenbaugh, a similar business was organized here. New York 
had a better police system than European towns. Boston and 
New York were relatively rich in opportunities for public amuse- 
ment, and as early as 1690 afforded a gayer and more varied 
social life than Englishmen could enjoy outside of London. Even 
our oft-deplored “puritan” watch-and-ward societies were pat- 
terned after contemporary English ones. 

The self-taught, curious, scholarly, and bold medical men of 
Boston did not suffer by comparison with the physicians practising 
in the European towns; they led the western world in the treat- 
ment of smallpox and scarlet fever. By 1690 Boston was the 
second largest printing and book-selling center in the British 
dominions, and Philadelphia soon won third place. Although it 
seems incredible, Dr. Bridenbaugh’s figures would indicate that 
while the learned men of the ten leading English provincial cities 
were together contributing to the Transactions of the Royal 
Society a total of twenty-two papers, the Bostonians alone were 
contributing twenty-five, and those of an equal grade. Culturally, 
the towns of the colonies were as close to London as were their 
English provincial sisters, far closer than they were to their own 
frontier. These comparisons are so startling that one wishes Dr. 
Bridenbaugh had made a more extensive study of the English 
towns in order to make certain that those chosen for his study 
were typical. 

One interesting fact is the uniformity of colonial urban culture, 
and the general prevalence, both in England and America, of the 
“puritan” attitude which has been regarded as peculiar to Boston. 
Quaker Philadelphia was in some ways more strict than Boston. 
Dancing was as much frowned upon in New York as here; there, 
May-poles were forbidden, the Sabbath laws were stricter, and 
less religious toleration was enjoyed. True, horse racing was en- 
couraged in New York, not because of greater toleration of pleas- 
ure, but because it encouraged the breeding of better animals. 

The one human figure which towers above the thousands of 
others mentioned in this volume -is Cotton Mather. At every 
turn he appears, furthering the good as well as fighting the evils 
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of urbanization. Dr. Bridenbaugh has perhaps been impressed 
into being a bit over-lavish in his estimation of that too much 
maligned man’s place in the cultural progress of Boston. 

Unquestionably Dr. Bridenbaugh has proved his thesis, but he 
has covered so vast a field and dealt with so many aspects of life 
that a scholar well acquainted with a small segment of colonial 
life will question, or would modify, literally scores of his state- 
ments. Most of these points arise in background generalities which 
do not in any way affect the thesis. In dealing with the Puritan, 
the author, determined to give the devil his due, perhaps overpays 
him; but one has occasion to suspect that the Puritan, to Dr. 
Bridenbaugh, is the devil. Probably he does not really mean to 
say (128) that the Massachusetts “theocracy” throttled ability and 
culture by the censorship of the press, or that in Boston’s more 
Puritan days children were denied the pleasure of playing ball 
and skating. His statement of the Puritan motive for denying full 
religious toleration is uncharitable, if not wrong. He deals with 
religious history only indirectly and through secondary works, 
and for that reason slips occasionally. 

Certainly the Church of England was not an influence for lati- 
tudinarianism in the Boston of this period; it was the Congrega- 
tional clergy who spread the teachings of Bishop Tillotson and 
the other liberal Episcopalians of England. Charles Chauncy 
should not be classed with the deists, although he was always an 
Arminian and in later life a Universalist and perhaps something 
of a Unitarian. Indeed, there were only the faintest stirrings of 
deism in the period covered by this volume. One would suggest 
that Whitefield’s significance was hardly his “broad humanitarian- 
ism,” and that the Byles-Green wits were not “rebels against the 
Puritan way”; they were at least in part the reaction of the Puri- 
tan group to Jim Franklin's real rebels. The difficulty here seems 
to be that Dr. Bridenbaugh has been influenced by the generaliza- 
tions of popular “debunkers.” A case in point is his acceptance 
of the idea that the influence of the clergy was “overthrown” by 
the witchcraft affair. 

Considering the mass of detail in the book, the number of actual 
errors is amazingly small. Occasionally a name is misspelled, as 
Thomas “Bridges” for “Bridge” (144 and index). Occasionally the 
last two digits of a date are transposed, but these errors have no 
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more important effect than to organize Hampshire County two 
years too early. 

Dr. Bridenbaugh follows the case method, and his cases are 
epidemic. Not content to say that drunkenness prevailed, or 
retail dealers throve, he calls thousands of obscure colonials into 
the dock to testify, gives their names, quotes the records, and 
nails each case with a date. There are apparently over three thou- 
sand five hundred proper names, and over three thousand brief 
quotations and dates in the volume. So unorthodox are some of 
the author's conclusions that no other technique of presentation 
would have been convincing. As a result the volume will not be 
popular reading or a successful college text; but no one interested 
in social science should miss the provocative and sometimes bril- 
liant summaries which follow each chapter and section. Writers 
of historical fiction will find the book a gold mine of source 
material. 

Currorp K. SHIPTON. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


History of American City Government; The Colonial Period. By 
Ernest S. Griffith. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1938. 


Pp. 464. $3-75-) 


This volume will disappoint New England readers because the 
author deliberately neglects this section of the country. In part, 
this is because he feels that he can add little to the present excel- 
lent studies of the town meeting system; in part, it is because he 
finds the intricacies of the charters and systems of representation 
of the incorporated boroughs more interesting than the simple 
and direct government of the New England towns. The Boston- 
ians recognized this point when they deliberately rejected incor- 
poration on the grounds that it would bring in the evils so well 
known in English boroughs. When they outgrew the town meeting 
they experienced interesting troubles which Dr. Griffith promises 
to discuss in a later volume. 

This volume, nevertheless, offers a good opportunity for com- 
paring the New England towns with their cousins in other col- 
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onies. The author points out the curious failure of the Yankees 
to take advantage of their almost uniquely democratic system by 
exercising their privilege of voting, and contrasts the situation 
here with the far higher percentage of votes cast in some of the 
incorporated towns, like Wilmington, Delaware. There is some 
evidence, however, that the smaller New England towns had a 
far better turn-out of voters than did Boston for town meeting. 
Moreover, such figures as are recorded represent ballots for mem- 
bers of the legislatures, which would not be nearly so heavy as the 
vote on town issues. For one thing, the legal electorate for colonial 
and provincial offices was smaller, and the frequent lack of con- 
tests often made for indifference. 

Dr. Griffith's chapters on political institutions are excellent, 
and his appendices contain material not previously brought to- 
gether. His chapters on social and economic aspects show less 
interest, and are based almost entirely on secondary works or 
chance references. Thus he quotes the case of a lady delinquent 
of Boston from a reference in the Maryland Gazette instead of 
using the mine of information in the Suffolk Records volumes, 
published by the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, although he 
does use monographs published in the Transactions of the same 
Society. His very scanty account of Gorgeana might have been 
improved had he used the Trelawney Papers, published in the 
Collections of the Maine Historical Society, instead of quoting 
them from Banks’s History of York. Had he used the Acts and 
Resolves of Massachusetts, he would have found that some of the 
seemingly exceptional situations which he quotes from town his- 
tories were very common. 

This failure to sift the best sources for New England social 
and economic life has not led Dr. Griffith into any serious errors, 
and the simpler flow of his accounts makes these chapters easier 
reading than Dr. Bridenbaugh’s scholarly and detailed volume, 
which is reviewed elsewhere in this number. Dr. Griffith’s state- 
ment (311-312) that “in the New England towns the contribu- 
tions [toward the expense of government] were originally vol- 
untary, perhaps scarcely distinguishable from contributions for 
the local church expences,” suggests an idyllic situation which 
existed only momentarily. Taxation for town and church were 
normally coeval with the organization of the town; most of the 
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ministers would have starved had they been obliged to subsist 
on voluntary gifts. Nor is it likely that “genuine popular interest 
in things temporal” was even “at times...confined to God's 
elect” (207-208). There is slight evidence that the smaller New 
England towns had political machines like the Boston caucus. 
One may well doubt that the victory of Sam Adams’s caucus over 
the “inner and influential group” which had formerly dominated 
Boston affairs was an influence for democracy (349). The New 
York city government might not have seemed so exceptionally 
cosmopolitan had the author noticed the amazing influence of the 
Huguenot group in Boston affairs. 

Aside from strictly New England interests, there is much food 
for thought in the political chapters of this book. Apparently from 
the first, liquor dealers had themselves elected to city councils to 
influence liquor legislation or its enforcement. In spite of such 
evils, Dr. Griffith feels that the government of colonial cities was 
of excellent quality, law enforcement alone excepted. This ex- 
cellence, he points out, was due to the self-restraint and the benefi- 
cent interest of the colonial governors and legislatures, compared 
with the baleful influence of their successors on later American 
cities (345). 

Dealing as it does with thirty-eight incorporated towns, this 
volume makes an excellent and enlightening background, or sup- 
plement, to Dr. Bridenbaugh’s much more intensive study of four 
of them in addition to Boston. In general, these gentlemen agree, 
although a most delightful and instructive time might be enjoyed 
by the audience were they to be placed in a bull-pit together. 

Currrorp K. SHIPTON. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


The Faithful Mohawks. By John Wolfe Lydekker. With a Fore- 
word by the Right Honourable Lord Tweedsmuir. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xvi, 206. Illustrated. Map. 
$3-75-) 

Citizens of the United States, brought up on Fenimore Cooper’s 

Hawkeye and Robert W. Chambers’ historical novels, who recall 
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the murder of Jane McCrae and the massacres of Cherry Valley 
and the Wyoming, start a trifle at hearing the Mohawks called 
faithful. However, it makes all the odds whose_ox is gored: the 
author is an Englishman, and his ancestors’ scalps did not dangle 
at a Mohawk’s belt. The Mohawks were faithful to Great Britain, 
even to their own undoing. 

As archivist for the English Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the author declares: “It has been my endeavour to illus- 
trate the importance of the political (apart from the evangelistic) 
aspect of the Society's labours in establishing and cementing the 
English alliance with the Mohawks, which became an essential 
factor in our colonial expansion in North America.” From unpub- 
lished material in his keeping, he has made a judicious selection, 
edited it with care, and framed it in a summarized statement of 
the struggle for supremacy between France and England which is 
easier for the general reader to comprehend than is Parkman’s 
great work. His review of the public policy of England, his notices 
of prime ministers and colonial governors, his linking of New 
York and New England, with the knitting together of events as 
far apart as Braddock’s Defeat and the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
are of more interest than the experiences of the good men who 
undertook to convert the Mohawks. Yet what Lord Tweedsmuir 
aptly calls “the precarious balance of the frontier” is well illus- 
trated by this story of the feeble efforts of an infant missionary 
society to influence the political future of a great nation, with 
results which seem due less to a happy chance than to an over- 
ruling providence. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was organized 
in England in 1701. The first missionary arrived in Albany, No- 
vember, 1704. He sponged his board all that winter from the 
Dutch pastor and, before the first year was up, wrote home to the 
Society that “forty years hence there will scarce be an Indian left 
in our America”; “I could not think it my duty to fling away my 
life with them [the Indians], I mean by spending it with so little 
use as I must by spending it with them.” Having mailed this 
notice of the desertion of his post, he left with speed for New 
Jersey; there he offended the lieutenant-governor by denying 
him the communion, was imprisoned, escaped, and in 1707 was 
carrying his valuable life back to England when his ship foun- 
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dered. It was two years before a successor was appointed. Thus in 
eight years all that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
accomplished in the colony of New York was getting this precious 
young goose over there and then getting rid of him. And mean- 
while France was pressing on—with missionaries, teachers, forts, 
and Indian alliances. 

Strangely insignificant seems the procession of young men who 
follow, with long gaps between, to set up the holy ordinances of 
the Established Church among savages whose tongue they could 
not speak, whose ways they could not comprehend. They con- 
ducted services on Sundays, taught Indian children on week-days, 
made horn-books and primers, served as chaplains to troops in 
quarters, and ministered to Dutch and English settlers, busily 
useful but not carrying the gospel to the Indians. It was seventy- 
one years before four Church of England clergymen were estab- 
lished in New York by the Society; for intervals of two, eight, 
thirteen, and six years, there was none at all. These were good 
men and faithful, but they were not apostles to the Gentiles. Here 
is none of the heroism of Isaac Jogues and Jean Brebeuf, none of 
the fiery zeal of young David Brainerd, of the human gentleness 
of Roger Williams, of the dogged labor of John Eliot, bent on his 
superb work of scholarship and evangelism. 

The only missionary exploit in the book which challenges 
attention is that of the Moravian, Christian Frederic Post, who 
in 1758 went with three Delaware chiefs to Fort Duquesne, in 
French territory, to draw the Indians into an alliance with the 
English. The French demanded his surrender to them; his Indians 
bade him stay close to their camp-fire; and he reported: “I stuck 
to the fire as if I had been chained to it.” But he won the alliance 
with the Indian tribes, and the French had to desert Fort Du- 
quesne; Fort Pitt rose near its site, and now the city of Pittsburgh 
is the monument to the courage of one missionary. The nature of 
the problem and the opportunities before them, the whole scope 
and bigness of the Mohawk nation, seem to have escaped these 
reverend gentlemen, intent on teaching week-days and preaching 
Sundays. It has escaped the author also, for he fails to see how 
the miracle of holding these fierce warriors to the Protestant faith 
was wrought. 

In his single page of introduction Lord Tweedsmuir puts his 
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finger on the right spot: he sees who took the leading parts. “The 
Iroquois ... controlled for long the precarious balance of the 
frontier. ... The Mohawks were the most vigorous stock. They 
produced not only warriors but statesmen... like Hendrick and 
Joseph Brant.” That is, it took men to do this work. It was these 
Mohawk chiefs, and not the feeble efforts of the missionaries, that 
determined the course of events. 

Yet, without the backing of the missionary organization, the 
chiefs could not have withstood the French efforts at penetration 
of the Iroquois nations, some of whom, as it was, were won over, 
went to Canada, and became the dreaded “French Mohawks,” 
the scourge of New England. Peter Schuyler and Dellius, the 
Dutch pastor, in 1698 report that “The Five Nations will be lost 
to the English, if the Court of England does not instruct and 
convert them. The sole cause of their retiring to Canada is the 
Jesuit missionaries.” And the Earl of Bellomont reports to the 
Board of Trade in 1700: “I desire your Lordships will please send 
over two ministers as soon as possibly can, or we shall hazard the 
loss of our Indians; they press for ministers above all things what- 
soever.” He asks for two ministers, young, sober, exemplary, and 
good scholars, at a hundred and fifty pounds a year. And in four 
years the Reverend Thoroughgood Smith was sent, as noted. 

Although the facts were in the Documents Relating to the 
Colonial History of New York, which the author consulted,’ he 
failed to find them and so missed the point of his story. A deposi- 
tion dated 31 May, 1698, “duly sworn on the holy Evangelists of 
God” by Henry and Joseph, “two of the Maquase nation who 
are of full age and have been converts to the Christian Faith for 
about eight years past,” shows that fourteen years before the 
first Church of England clergyman came to New York, these men 
were Protestant Christians. Henry was the great “King Hendrick,” 
and Joseph was probably the grandfather of Joseph Brant. With 
Hendrick’s brother Abraham, they had been converted by Dr. 
Godfrey Dellius, of the Dutch church. Then Dr. Dellius, Peter 


1 Mr. Lydekker could procure only an imperfect set of the work in Eng- 
land and so must have lacked the invaluable index volume, though the facts 
were in the fourth volume, which he had. He assigns the Documents to J. R. 
Brodhead, who collected them, not, as we do in this country, to Dr. E. B. 
O'Callaghan, who edited them. 
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Schuyler, Dirck Wessels, and Captain Evart Bancker, by a shame- 
ful fraud, obtained an outright deed to a large tract of Indian 
land; whereupon these chiefs appealed to the English, who had 
acquired the Dutch rights, to restore it. “I know not how sincere 
converts they are, but they seemed to have no veneration for their 
Doctor and Apostle Dellius,” wrote the Earl of Bellomont, prais- 
ing the Mohawks as people “of great quickness of understanding” 
and urging the importance of sending them ministers. 

The statesmanship of these chiefs must be granted; their sin- 
cerity need not be questioned: it was they, not the weak infant 
society in England, that established Protestantism among the 
Mohawks. “Now wee are unanimously resolved to... bee in- 
structed in the Protestant religion which Corlaer and his people 
profess. The French have so often deceived us by their doctrine 
and wee are resolved wee will be deluded no longer.” The out- 
standing figure in this volume should have been the great chief 
Hendrick, who from his youth until his death in battle at Lake 
George in 1755, whten he was nearly eighty years old, was a com- 
municant of the English Church and a staunch friend of the 
English. 

The author of The Friendly Mohawks would like to believe that 
an Indian who professed Christianity would not be guilty of 
atrocities, and that the Mohawks have been maligned by partizans. 
There was no need to malign: the word “Mohawk” means “to eat 
alive”; even Roger Williams calls them cannibals and man-eaters. 
The Earl of Bellomont wrote: “Notwithstanding the fair prom- 
ises of our Indians contained in the conferences . . . they cannot be 
relyed on altogether. They are apt to be perfidious, and ‘tis much 
to be feared they will as often as they meet with those Indians, 
rob ‘em of their peltry and then knock ‘em in the head that they 
tell no tales.” No man knew Indians better than Colonel John 
Allan, who during the Revolution had charge of all the Indians 
of Maine, New Brunswick, and Canada; yet in 1793, when he made 
his report on the Indian Tribes, his words are full of somber 
warning: “This may be thought Timidity, but it is a maxim 
with me, never to live near Indians, except in a state of defence, 
without a certainty of their Friendship, either in peace or war.” 
The Mohawks were improved by the missions but not made per- 
fect. 
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In this connection one statement of the author’s should be 
corrected. He says (147) that the Congress “authorized Washing- 
ton to employ the Indians of Penobscot [Maine], St. John’s [near 
Montreal], and Nova Scotia.” He is referring to those under 
Colonel John Allan mentioned above, the Penobscots, Maliseets, 
and Micmacs; and the “St. John’s” meant was not Montreal but 
the River St. John, New Brunswick, home of the Maliseets. 

Several times in the book the Reverend Eleazar Wheelock, who 
founded Dartmouth College, and his helper, the Reverend Samuel 
Kirkland, are disparaged as attempting to turn the Church of 
England Indians from their own church to the sectaries. The 
reviewer holds no brief for either of these men but happens to 
have proof that the official records of their philanthropic work 
for the Indians do not show any proselyting on the precincts of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Some fourteen 
years since, Professor Eric P. Kelly, of Dartmouth College, exam- 
ined carefully all the old records of Wheelock’s work and gave 
this reviewer a detailed list of all the Indian students received 
there from 1770 to 1925, with full references. There is not an 
Iroquois name on the list. There are Narragansetts, Stockbridge 
Indians, St. Francis Indians, Hurons from Lorette, unknown cap- 
tives, one mulatto who had an English mother, two half-breeds 
from Caughnawaga, a grandson of Eunice Williams, of Deer- 
field, a grandson of Mr. Tarbell, of Groton, the descendants of 
Samuel Gill, of Salisbury, New Hampshire, and his white wife, 
but the Indian names are all Algonkin. There are, however, two 
Mohawks, Joseph and Jacob Brant, sons of the great chief Joseph 
Brant, entered in 1800, who must have been sent there by their 
father. Lewis Vincent, a Huron from Lorette, of the Dartmouth 
class of 1781, must be the man engaged in 1784 as a school-master 
for the Mohawks (174 and 176). An examination of their back- 
ground shows that most of those who can be identified had white 
blood. They were “the white Indians of Dartmouth,” forlorn 
and neglected offspring of white captives, sometimes from the 
better families of New England. If the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel suffered from competition of this sort, it was 
because it was not making the most of its own opportunities. 

FANNIE Harpy EckstorM. 
Brewer, Maine. 
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Arctic Harpooner: A Voyage on the Schooner Abbie Bradford, 
1878-1879. By Robert Ferguson. Edited by Leslie Dalrymple 
Stair. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1938. 
Pp. x, 216. $2.00.) 


Arctic Harpooner adds another footnote to the history of whal- 
ing in general and another paragraph to the special story of Arctic 
whaling. It is a personal narrative enlarged from a diary kept by 
Robert Ferguson while a harpooner at the age of twenty-two on 
a sixteen months’ trip to Hudson Bay in 1878-1879. The book is 
intended as a companion volume to Harpooner, published by the 
same press in 1936, in which Captain Ferguson, in straight diary 
form, covered a later experience in sperm whaling. In the present 
book the change from diary to narrative has not been entirely 
successful. Too many of the monotonies and repetitions peculiar 
to the diary remain. Besides, the attempt to preserve what the 
editor calls Ferguson’s “same simple direct mode of expression 
used when telling his friends of his travels” makes for a dull prose, 
limited and flat. The things worth discovering, for both the his- 
torian and the general reader, have to be unwrapped from the 
discursive and elementary narrative. 

The trip itself was a tough, if successful one, surrounded by 
all the hardship and danger which go with a voyage in the North: 
floating icebergs, unbelievable cold, prowling Nanooks, and 
scurvy. The bow of the Abbie Bradford was stove at the water's 
edge by a large cake of ice. For five days the vessel was locked as 
in a jaw and almost crushed between two icebergs. A harpooner’s 
hair turned white, and a mate’s mind gave way. The bulk of the 
book is given over to the experience of winter quarters at Marble 
Island. Here Ferguson includes a small body of reasonably ac- 
curate information about the quality and habits of the Hudson 
Bay Eskimos, as husbands and hunters, in speech and fear. It is 
good enough to set beside Lieutenant Gilder’s Schwatka’s Search 
(Gilder and Ferguson were both at Marble Island the same win- 
ter), and to compare with the observations of Freuchen, Ras- 
mussen, and (though farther westward) Stefansson. Ferguson, 
himself a natural hunter, and honestly fond of the Eskimos as a 
people, tells quite simply and humanly how they hunt, how they 
respond to kindness—and how much they like him! The most 
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moving passages in the book turn upon his friendship with a 
young Eskimo named Charlie, and Netick, the Eskimo’s wife. 

Such a fare is, perhaps inevitably, salted with yarns. Character- 
istic of the sentimental and at times almost priggish nature of 
Ferguson is his own story of how he saved a Spanish Don’s daugh- 
ter from a rape in Santiago and won the everlasting affection of 
both her and her father. Three tales have to do with the brutal- 
ity of mates, the best of which, about a bruiser named Badger 
Higgins, is a rough “Town-Ho Story.” Perhaps the one thing to 
justify any serious attention to the book for any more than its 
Eskimo lore is another version of the famous destruction of the 
Essex, rammed by a whale and sunk in 1819, the incident that 
Melville reshaped into the catastrophe of the Pequod in Moby- 
Dick. The third mate aboard the Abbie Bradford on this cruise 
of Ferguson's turns out to be the son of George Pollard, captain 
of the Essex. He has a significant story to tell, and whaling his- 
torians will want to add it to the three versions of the Essex trag- 
edy already known. 

Caries J. OLSON, JR. 

Harvard University. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Biography. By Hermann Hage- 
dorn. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xii, 
402. $3.00.) 


No American poet of the twentieth century has produced a 
body of work more solid and estimable than did Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. After years of poverty and struggle, he won the most 
generous recognition, in terms of money, fame, and honor. He 
was beloved by all who knew him or his poetry; yet he could not 
be called the “dean” of American poetry, for he never made pro- 
nouncements about his times or the literature of his age; he never 
set himself up or let himself be acclaimed as an arbiter; he never 
acted the genial successful senior. The reason lay in his character, 
his life, and his poetry itself. He was America’s only Greek poet— 
but he personified the soul of Maine. He worked as clerk, time- 
keeper, and customs house official, but never successfully. He 
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suffered from a sense of inferiority which tormented him, from a 
silent and prodigious thirst for alcohol which he finally overcame, 
and from a fear of destitution which he never conquered, even 
when he had money in the bank as well as friends at hand. 

The details of his life were known to relatively few people. He 
never publicized himself, never lectured or wrote popular articles, 
never appeared in bookstores to autograph books, never mingled 
in “Society.” The story of his life, as told in Hermann Hagedorn’s 
biography, will therefore come as a surprise to many readers of 
his poetry, even the most devoted. One can imagine the astonish- 
ment and confusion, and then the compassion, with which young 
people in Middle Western colleges, for example, who know only 
his poetry and the few austere pictures of him published during 
his lifetime, will receive this intimate account of Robinson’s mind 
and activities. 

In other less sympathetic hands this biography might have 
become a sensation; in Hagedorn’s, it is primarily, for al! its con- 
crete retelling without shirking of the cloudy or bitter parts of 
the doings and lack of doing in Robinson’s life, a study of the 
contradictions of a poet’s mind. Everything is made subordinate 
to that end—the history and character of his family, the sensitive 
tracing of Robinson’s loneliness as a child, the reserve of his 
mother, the tragedy of his older brother—a brilliant doctor who 
became a drug addict,—Robinson’s growing sense af failure, his 
inability to get jobs, his torturing ear and equally torturing in- 
tellectual restlessness which drove him to Cambridge to browse, 
endure poverty and lack of intellectual recognition, and remain 
uncertain about everything except that he must write—all these 
are told as they relate to his poetry and his mind. 

Equally significant are the chapters on his search for a philoso- 
phy, for a pattern of living, for work, for his own way of writing, 
in New York. His year as a clerk at Harvard and his work on 
the subway in New York were equally unsuccessful, and so too, 
though less poverty-stricken, was his job as special agent at a cus- 
toms house after he had been discovered by Theodore Roosevelt, 
and his efforts at playwriting. It was not until he was introduced 
to the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough that he found a pattern 
of life and of work that ended the restlessness and misery which 
had driven him to drink, and that he produced the books that 
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won him success and recognition, Literary Guild awards, and 
three Pulitzer prizes. It made him a best seller. 

The biography is rich, too, in its accounts of the friendships 
to which he clung—to many out of gratitude, to many out of 
pity. Here is retold the story of Laura Richards’s and her family’s 
encouragement of the young poet. Here are fully described for 
the first time the incredible stories of the incredible French—the 
eternal sponge who loved and hated Robinson, who was one of 
the first to praise him and who nominated him for the Nobel 
Prize, but who persecuted him with begging and invective even 
to his death. 

The best part of the book is its study of how the mind of Robin- 
son the poet worked. It is a full-length portrait not only of a 
man almost morbidly shy, reticent, and silent, struggling against 
“sidereal loneliness” and poverty, but also of a poet who, what- 
ever he suffered, had the satisfaction of knowing he was doing 
without compulsion the only thing he desired to do. He acknowl- 
edged frankly that “If the Chief of Police knew how much money 
I have made on poetry during the past twenty-five years, I would 
be arrested for vagrancy,” but he also said: “Make clear to those 
people who say I gave up great things to write poetry, that there 
was only one thing in the world that I could give up, and that 
was writing poetry, for that was all that meant anything to me.” 
Even though he knew he published too frequently in his last ten 
years, he never “scamped” his work; he was never careless about 
a line, and he worked on the proofs of his last book until a few 
days before his death. His methods of composition, the sources 
of many of his characters, his musical patterns—all are carefully 
delineated and illustrated. 

For all this information, for this sympathetic penetration and 
honest analysis, readers must be obliged to Mr. Hagedorn. His 
biography is not entirely complete—there are some letters and 
other material to which he did not have access, and some informa- 
tion he was doubtless obliged to omit out of respect for the 
wishes of living persons. But it is undoubtedly the fullest possible 
at this date. It is well that all these first-hand stories and impres- 
sions were gathered from Robinson’s relatives and friends, and 
are thus preserved for the biography in perspective that may be 
written twenty or fifty years from now. 
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What is regrettable is the style of the book. The sincerity of 
the author cannot be questioned, or his admiration and honesty, 
but the sentimentality and old-fashioned floweriness of his lan- 
guage are strangely inappropriate to the realism of his subject- 
matter, to the austere reticence and terseness of Robinson. The 
death-bed scenes especially are inexcusably done—they show the 
almost morbid sentiment of his mourners, the squeezing of the 
subject by his biographer. Though Robinson’s spare New Eng- 
land integrity and pessimism cannot be blurred or softened even 
by ebullience and trite ornateness, it is regrettable that the biog- 
rapher did not write more simply and objectively. 

Mivprep Bote. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


John J. Chapman and His Letters. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. Pp. xiii, 499. Illus- 
trated. $4.00.) 


Mr. Howe's book divides the period of Chapman’s life, 1862- 
1933, into eight sections, with an additional chapter made up 
largely of his unpublished “Retrospections.” An appendix is 
devoted to “Roosevelt and Chapman,” and another gives his 
speech at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, in 1912. A careful bibliog- 
raphy of books and pamphlets follows. The illustrations are 
numerous. While Mr. Howe effaces himself, one cannot fail to 
see and admire the masterly workmanship which produced this 
biography. 

Two romantic lives of Audubon have appeared recently and 
also a philosophical life of Charles Willson Peale. With them we 
may place John Jay Chapman, who found his expression in lit- 
erature. They had something in common. Shall we call it way- 
wardness or genius? At least they had a force, a freedom from 
convention, that set them apart from the average man. Chapman 
was a torch which flamed fiercely for every righteous cause. But 
even in this flame there was—perhaps at its core—a candlelight 
of gentleness. Chapman said that he “had rather stand out in a 
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hideous silhouette than be erased into a cypher.” The torch 
would project the silhouette that he desired. What of the candle? 

John Jay Chapman was born in New York-City, the child of 
slavery-hating parents. From the date of his birth it is evident 
that he was, as Owen Wister calls him, a belated abolitionist. 
None the less, he was heir to their fervor, and when occasion 
offered for showing his inheritance, he seized upon it. In a prayer 
written in his boyhood he said: 


O God, when the heart is warmest, 
And the head is clearest, 
Give me to act— 

Turn the purposes Thou formest 
Into fact. 


In the letters there is little about his classmates, except Amory 
Gardner, the best Greek scholar of his class. All his life Chapman 
kept harking back to the Greek dramatists. There was the bond. 
With Gardner, Chapman toured Europe. He met the famous 
people of the time, just as George Ticknor did in his travels. 
Already Chapman was sizing up men: Henry M. Stanley was a 
“tough customer,” and Alfred Tennyson was “a brute.” He had 
“a vacuous lunch” with Herbert Spencer, enjoyed Henry C. Cust, 
later editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and saw much of the family 
of Alfonso Taft, minister at St. Petersburg. This habit of evaluat- 
ing men with a single phrase never left him. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Santayana, Stevenson, Lowell, Eliot, J. P. Morgan, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and Charles Eliot Norton were a few of his many 
targets. But his acid comments were always taken by his friends 
with a laugh. They left no sting, and few men have had such a 
loyal circle of loving comrades. This might have been stressed 
with greater emphasis by Mr. Howe. On a certain occasion Chap- 
man was at the Roosevelt home, expressing his disapprobation in 
no uncertain words. Voices rose high and were heard all over 
the house. “It was only Jack Chapman,” T. R. said afterward to 
his wife. Very late that night Chapman returned, banged on the 
door, came in, and said: “I’ve lost my dress-suit case and I want 
pajamas and a bed.” The tempest had passed. 

Again back in Cambridge, he took up the study of the law, 
“an infringement of personal liberty,” and was admitted to the 
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bar in 1888. During these years he met all manner of people. 
One night while walking to Cambridge he fell in with a factory 
girl, “a perfectly honest girl too,” and they discussed Longfellow’s 
begged him to see her again—but he never did. This was in char- 
acter. Although he said, “It is amazing how easily gentility sits 
on me,” he also said, “Come down to it and you can find the 
paradox that only aristocrats are truly democratic in their social 
conduct and feeling.” 

In keeping also with his position—he sometimes called himself 
an aristocrat, and often a “swell”—he dared to act. When he had 
attacked with a stick a man whom he misjudged, his remorse led 
him to hold his left hand over a hot coal fire until the flesh was 
burned from the bone, and the hand had to be amputated. With 
no less courage—“to be odious takes physique,” he observed—he 
celebrated on August 18, 1912, with a prayer meeting and address 
at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, the anniversary of a peculiarly fiend- 
ish burning alive there of a negro murderer. He spoke with 
great earnestness, for he felt that the crime was “the wickedness 
of all America and of three hundred years.” He had only two or 
three persons as an audience, but he must have recalled the prom- 
ise that “when two or three are gathered together in my name 
there am I in the midst of them.” 

In the spring of 1888 Chapman said that there was no immedi- 
ate need of more books to be written. “The time is for action. 
Better cast a vote than write a book.” This is a fitting slogan for 
democracy. New York City was striving for good government, 
and T.R. was in the limelight. Chapman's principle was that 
“politics is war—war—war—with an ideal of absolute good humor 
and self control.” On one occasion he jumped from a cart from 
which he was speaking, shook a “Tammany ruffian” who had 
been heckling him, finished his speech, “and then had drinks 
with the ruffian.” 

But he could not divorce himself from scholarship. In 1890 he 
made a translation from Dante, and in 1892 he issued through 
J. G. Cupples, the friend of timid authors, the first of his pam- 
phlets; he was a born pamphleteer. His articles in magazines were 
the forerunners of books of essays which brought him to public 
notice in 1898: Emerson and Other Essays, discussing poets and 
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essayists, and “recreating Emerson for a new generation”; Causes 
and Consequences, “the abasement of American politics and gov- 
ernment by business”; and in 1900 Practical Agitation. From this 
date to 1932 he published two dozen books and nearly as many 
pamphlets, with innumerable articles and poems, scattered 
throughout various magazines. His field of interest, aside from 
reform, included Dante, Shakespeare, and Emerson, Greek lit- 
erature, the drama, religion, and education. He went to the heart 
of these subjects, sweeping aside the conventional estimates of 
others. His Memories and Milestones, issued in 1915, is a notable 
book. In these vividly glowing pages, as Mr. Howe calls them, 
there is much of autobiography and contemplation. “It will not 
do harm to anyone,” was the author’s comment. 

In his Notes on Religion (1922) and in his Letters and Religion 
(1924) he develops his creed. He writes: “The sayings of Christ 
have inexhaustible meanings, and many depths of meaning which 
the comfortable people of the world can not hope to fathom— 
meanings that lie in ambush in the texts, and enter men’s hearts 
in the wake of grief. A man must have been disgraced and in 
jail to know many of them.” That is a confession of faith that all 
men can embrace. It was characteristic of Chapman to withdraw 
from contemporary life into the world of thought and study, and 
then to emerge again into what was to him an outer world of 
turmoil. This dual interest was a part of his being, and it made 
him a baffling subject for a biographer—even for one as skillful 
as Mr. Howe. 

Chapman had two wives. Minna Timmins, whose roots went 
back into Italy as well as New England, became his wife in 1889. 
She knew beauty and gaiety and religion, and, as her husband 
said, was “crowded with inner dignity.” She and her sister were 
“the most vibrant people in Boston.” Dante was only one of many 
ties that finally brought them to marriage. She was his fitting 
companion on the ascent to fame, as readers began to take notice 
of the vigor of his writings. On January 25, 1897, while he was 
reading aloud to her after the birth of her third son, she suddenly 
sat up in bed, and then fell back dead. She had helped to bind 
him to Boston, “the first living civilization which I knew.” New 
York, where he lived corporeally, was, as he said, merely a “rail- 
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road station.” His love for Boston is shown in a remark in the new 
edition of Emerson and Other Essays: “The spiritual life in New 
England has never been luxuriant. It is one-sided, sad, and inex- 
pressive in many ways. But it has coherence.” In another mood he 
remarked: “It is gay and cheerful, like Emerson in a straw hat 
on a steamboat landing.” 

In 1897 he began to write sonnets to a friend of the family, 
Elizabeth Chanler, whom he was to marry. Of the effect of this 
friendship he wrote: 


The universe is newly created 

Whenever Love gives us new eyes for seeing. 
And all of life must then again be stated 

In the fresh language of newer being. 


He continues: “All of thought must be re-thought with feeling.” 

Chapman now entered into the Chanler circle, the Hudson 
Valley society of wealth and leisure. He was slowing the tempo 
of his life. Although he may not have known it, he had reached 
the other side of the watershed. Now “he seemed almost to be 
talking to himself.” Was this due to his wife? I think not. 

During the last century and a half each generation of Harvard 
graduates has produced at least one nova, a star that bursts into 
the heavens with peculiar brilliance, and then fades until its 
later course becomes of interest only to the historian. The most 
notable example was Robert C. Winthrop, who in forty-two years 
reached a high place in national affairs, stubbed his toe in the 
slavery controversy, and fell to the ground, where he remained 
for yet another period of forty-two years. Chapman takes his 
place in this procession. I said to a friend: “I am reading the life 
of John Jay Chapman.” She answered: “Yes, I remember,” and 
quoted Keats: 


Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne; 
Yet did I never breathe it: pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 


George Chapman had been dead for three centuries, and she 
knew of him. The nova had faded out only six years before, and 
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she, a college woman, confessed that his name meant little to 
her. This tends to support the opening remark in Edmund Wil- 
son's essay on Chapman in the Atlantic for November, 1937: “It 
is probable at the present time that hardly one reader in a million 
has ever heard the name of John Jay Chapman.” This is obviously 
an exaggeration. 

With the change in Chapman’s environment as a result of his 
second marriage there came new interests. He tilted in the larger 
world with Jewish influence in America and the ways of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In the lesser world (his world) which 
still was New England, not New York, he fretted over big business, 
especially as it affected the policy of Harvard College and St. 
Paul's School. Every obsession gripped him relentlessly. The State 
House dome in Boston was “but a symbol of the Church of 
Rome.” The Jews alarmed him on account of their growing 
power. Yet there was, somehow, a note of futility about his later 
campaigning. 

The years had taken their toll. The death of his first wife, fol- 
lowed by the loss of two sons (one of them, Victor, a member of 
the Lafayette Escadrille) affected him more since these events 
were spaced with the decades. He began to grow old and to dream. 
In his youth he had been handsome, and in old age he defied 
the Gillette convention and nourished an expansive white beard. 

In the beginning of November, 1933, as he approached his 
final rest, he kept whispering: “A soldier lay dying, a soldier lay 
dying, a soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers.” Yes, he too 
was always a soldier, fighting for his ideals. He was a leader in 
many skirmishes, but he was never 2 commander in a major 
battle; so as a soldier, not as a general, he will be judged. “He 
gives an impression of bigness and nobility at his best,” writes 
Mr. Howe. In such a case one dare not predict what place he 
will hold in history. His essays touch upon great thinkers and 
imperishable thoughts. Men of culture—some at least—will con- 
tinue to draw inspiration from them. 

His books were—as good books should be—animated by a burn- 
ing zeal. When they plead for reform, and the crusade comes to 
an end, the cause fades from memory and dies. The champion 
dies with it. If Chapman lives into a new era, it will be largely 
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because of his biting characterizations of his contemporaries. So 
long as the men of this day interest those of the future, his clever 
and witty apothegms, whether just or not, will be read and 
weighed. 

Cartes KNow.es Boon. 
Shirley, Massachusetts. 


Young Longfellow (1807-1843). By Lawrance Thompson. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xxiv, 443. $4.50.) 


Although the merit of Longfellow as a poet is still a debatable 
subject, it is generally agreed that his career was one of the most 
interesting in American intellectual life of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The fascinating period in his life, as in that of many notable 
figures, was unquestionably his youth and early manhood—those 
formative years to which this book is happily devoted. In collect- 
ing his materials, Mr. Thompson has carefully examined the orig- 
inal manuscripts in possession of the Longfellow family; and 
among important sources elsewhere, he has been particularly 
fortunate in having at his disposal the valuable collection and 
knowledge of Mr. Carroll Atwood Wilson, a distinguished author- 
ity on the subject. 

A rather long introduction, containing a brief outline and 
certain conclusions, gives us the author’s definite approach to his 
undertaking. Convinced that the total conception of the poet, as 
represented by the familiar phrase “the White Mr. Longfellow,” 
has lasted too long, and that previous biographies, particularly 
that published by Samuel Longfellow more than half a century 
ago, have failed to present an accurate portrait of the poet’s early 
life, Mr. Thompson is of the opinion that a reinterpretation, in 
the light of original sources, is in order. “It is high time,” he 
asserts, “to attempt to visualize him as his early friends saw him, 
in the formative, vigorous years.” Omitting literary criticism, the 
procedure is to offer not a volume of controversial character but 
a biographical study, with concentration on the problems which 
confronted the young man in a period marked by his aspirations, 
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conflicts, and struggles, before the final attainment of maturity 
and happiness. 

Students of American literature have long been familiar with 
the essential facts of the poet's life, but this latest biography 
presents an analysis which throws much light on Longfellow’s 
earlier years. During his childhood and his undergraduate days 
at Bowdoin College, Longfellow’s interest in literature steadily 
increased. Even as a junior in college, he informed his father 
that he eagerly aspired to eminence in literature, since he pro- 
posed to be eminent in something, and since a literary profession, 
he believed, offered him the best opportunity for distinction in 
the future. But Stephen Longfellow, who silently wished his 
son to study law, was doubtful whether, in view of conditions 
at the time, a literary career could provide sufficient means for 
earning a satisfactory livelihood. Finally, when the proposed pro- 
fessorship in modern languages at Bowdoin was offered him, with 
the advantage of study and travel abroad in preparation for his 
duties, Longfellow gladly accepted it as a happy solution of his 
immediate problem. 

The journal and letters describing his experiences as he wan- 
dered over Europe, frequently shifting his plans, furnish a strik- 
ing illustration of immaturity. In Paris, in Madrid, where he met 
Washington Irving, and in Rome, various attractions inevitably 
forced his studies to the background. If there were moments of 
rare social advantages and pleasures, especially in Spain and in 
Italy, there were also trials and disappointments, including the 
information that, upon his return, he was to be appointed to an 
instructorship and not a professorship. Meanwhile, his father 
urged him to devote his time, first of all, to those subjects in which 
he was later to give instruction, and also made it possible for 
him to prolong his stay in Europe and to include Germany. In 
ov of distractions and uncertainties everywhere, it seems reason- 
ably clear that the young man’s studies received superficial atten- 
tion, and that, as Mr. Thompson concludes, he did not make 
“superlative scholarly progress.” Indeed, study and scholarship 
were not at that time his primary interest, though he was laying 
the foundation for his future career. Assuming, however, that 
these three years were deficient in intellectual pursuits, it should 
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be added that most of the experiences of the young romantic 
pilgrim were quite human and natural, and were not essentially 
different from those of countless other youths on their first excur- 
sion to Europe. 

At Bowdoin, where the authorities finally consented to give 
him the title of Professor, Longfellow persistently endeavored to 
advance himself as a scholar and a man of letters. But there were 
problems, academic and personal, during these years, as later at 
Harvard, which greatly disturbed him. In each position he felt 
restricted, restless, and eager to spend his energies on creative 
writing. It was difficult to submit to the drudgery of teaching. 
As possibilities of escape to freedom and plans for furthering 
himself in the world failed to materialize, his unhappiness con- 
tinued. He had welcomed a second journey abroad, in preparation 
for the famous Harvard professorship, but in the course of his 
travels his life was greatly saddened by the unfortunate death of 
his young wife, Mary Potter Longfellow. After a period of inten- 
sive study of German literature in Heidelberg, he met later on his 
travels the charming Frances Appleton, whose acquaintance and 
friendship brought sunshine, for a time, into his life. The chief 
source, however, of his subsequent disappointments and conflicts 
was, as his intimate friends were well aware, his failure year after 
year to win her love. When she finally relented and their mar- 
riage took place in the summer of 1843, Longfellow’s difficulties, 
Mr. Thompson believes, had come to an end. He had passed his 
storm and stress period, had achieved peace and happiness, and 
could go forward with his career. 

Thus, in the course of the narrative, Mr. Thompson has traced 
effectively various struggles and events which deeply influenced 
Longfellow’s character and development. In this process much is 
made of what is called a conflict between Stephen Longfellow 
and his son—a conflict which, we are told, began when the latter 
was an undergraduate and continued until his appointment to 
the Harvard professorship. It is true that the father originally 
preferred the law as his son’s profession and disapproved of a 
literary career, for reasons stated above. In the light, however, 
of the encouragement and support which the elder Longfellow 
gave his son throughout the years, beginning with the first sojourn 
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abroad, the term “conflict” scarcely seems the appropriate word 
for what was, after all, mild opposition or difference of opinion. 

The emphasis given to various other complications connected 
with the poet’s experiences is more impressive. Two particular 
events, the loss of his wife, and later the hopeless passion for 
Frances Appleton, not only had a profound effect in moulding 
Longfellow’s emotional nature but also were destined to influence 
the mood and style of his writings. His early publications and 
his industry prior to his second visit to Europe had been prompt- 
ed largely by his desire to secure recognition as an eminent figure. 
His acquaintance with the literature of German romanticism in 
1836, however, coinciding with a crisis in his life, marks, we are 
informed, a turning point in his poetic career. He discovered in 
certain German writers a spiritual affinity which assisted him in 
revealing himself more clearly and in giving definite expression 
to his feelings and emotions. As his inner conflict continued, 
accentuated by the rejection of his love, he turned for comfort, 
as Mr. Thompson admirably shows, to German authors, particu- 
larly Novalis and Goethe. Hence the poems, especially “Evening 
Shadows” and “A Psalm of Life,” and the prose romance Hype- 
rion, which are a subjective expression of his experiences. 

Throughout his analysis Mr. Thompson makes us see that 
Longfellow’s difficulties and perplexities were due principally to 
an inordinate ambition and the apparent reluctance of a romantic 
spirit to face the realities of life. This is the basis of the conflict, 
and at no time is the reader allowed to forget it. Though much 
space and energy are given to vituperative criticism of the biog- 
raphy by the poet’s brother, pointing out its flagrant inaccuracies, 
it must be acknowledged that this work was consistent with the 
Victorian tradition and, as such, painted an acceptable portrait 
of the venerable, benevolent poet of later years—the idol of 
American school children. To Mr. Thompson we owe a debt 
of gratitude for the revelation of Longfellow as an ardent, roman- 
tic young man who, in the pages of this book, comes back to life 
as a real human being. His youthful qualities of restlessness and 
uncertainty enlist our sympathies and dispel that atmosphere of 
smugness which we somehow associate with the traditional con- 
ception of the gentle Longfellow. 
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The reader of Mr. Thompson’s biography is impressed through- 
out with his careful research and his skillful treatment of ma- 
terial. Unlike some publications of a critical and biographical 
character, his work is admirably documented; while an intelli- 
gent use of original sources creates the distinct impression of 
scholarship and authority. 

Ore WILLIAM Lone. 
Williams College. 


Papers of John Davis Long, 1897-1904. Selected and edited by 
Gardner Weld Allen. (The Massachusetts Historical Society. 
1939- Pp. xxi, 464. $4.00.) 


These papers are interesting and valuable because of the light 
they shed on American thought and action in the McKinley era 
and on the characters of the individuals who wrote them. The 
reader sees the approach of the War with Spain and the determina- 
tion of many of Secretary Long’s correspondents to prevent, if 
possible, that apparent catastrophe. He renews his acquaintance 
with the war itself and with its alarms and perplexities. Then 
comes the more profound problem of peace: what to do with 
the Spanish possessions that had fallen into the hands of the vic- 
torious United States. There are many letters from earnest citizens 
of moderate ability, a few from small men, and here and there 
refreshing communications from the very few who were blessed 
with clear vision and excellent judgment. 

Almost anyone in New England, and many non-New England- 
ers, felt free to advise Secretary Long how to avoid war, how to 
run the Navy Department, and how to deal with the problems of 
peace. There are letters from self-seekers, from ministers, from 
politicians, from journalists, from bankers, from friends, and 
from some persons Mr. Long had never seen or heard of. Now 
and then there is a copy of the secretary's reply to this man or 
that which shows how deftly he dealt with any situation. The 
perfect example of his tact appears in his answer to a self-appoint- 
ed adviser, a complete stranger, who urged the dismissal of 
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Admiral Crowninshield and ended his letter, “These words are 
written in your interest by a gentleman from Illinois who has 
rare opportunities to feel the public pulse on all great questions.” 
The writer was a busybody, and Secretary Long knew it; but 
he began his reply, “I have your letter and appreciate the kindly 
spirit in which you write.” 

Among the most impressive letters are one or two from Major 
Higginson, written in April, 1898, shortly before the declaration 
of war. Boston's first citizen urged that the United States purchase 
Cuba “for the benefit of the Cubans, they of course to pay the 
cost, we to take a mortgage for whatever you choose on the 
island.” He was for “this or any other plan which will avert a 
two-billion-dollar war and a hundred thousand lives thrown 
away for nothing”; and he added, “Nobody within my acquaint- 
ance wants Cuba. It is only to stop the trouble.” Who will say 
that Major Higginson’s idea was not an admirable one, even if 
we might never have got back the money lent? 

There are many letters from captains in the navy. One of these 
gentlemen, after describing being under fire—“It was very nasty!” — 
added: “I mention these things to you because when the time 
comes to serve out the rewards, I think my conduct off Santiago 
de Cuba entitles me to at least this—that no man should be pro- 
moted over my head.” Happily they were not all like that. The 
one that makes the best impression is Captain Chadwick of the 
New York. Whenever he wrote, he had something worth while to 
say; and there is a directness and clarity in his style that carries 
conviction. Here is an example: “The way to keep the enemy 
from your door is to go for him so actively that he cannot afford 
to do anything but defend himself.” Sampson, in spite of his 
ability, often seems rather colorless and pathetic—perhaps because 
he was so conscientious and so sensitive. Certainly his letters lack 
the snap that gives distinction to Chadwick's. 

Are the letters from Assistant-Secretary Theodore Roosevelt 
disappointing? Hardly that. But T. R. as described by Secretary 
Long in his journal is more amusing than he is in his communi- 
cations to his chief. His written recommendations seem to have 
been sound; he may have been impulsive, but he usually knew 
what he was talking about. The strangest letter in the collection 
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is a long one—about eleven hundred words—in which Roosevelt 
tried to account for the stamps used in his office in the preceding 
ten months. It was just the kind of “investigation” that T. R. least 
enjoyed, and his letter shows his annoyance. The accounting he 
made may have been clear to himself, but the reader becomes 
more and more bewildered; in the end, all he is sure of is that 
there was a tempest in a teapot. 

Dr. Allen has edited the papers with great care and skill. To 
select these three hundred and seventy-seven items from a mass 
of more than fifteen thousand was a tremendous task, and one 
that required much thought and discrimination. Following this 
was the labor of identifying not only the writers but also every 
person mentioned in the letters. The many footnotes, brief but 
illuminating, elucidate also minor incidents referred to in the 
text, which might otherwise be meaningless to the reader. It is 
safe to predict that future historians of this period will often 
turn to the Papers of John Davis Long when trying to interpret 
the series of events that began with the destruction of the Maine 
and ended with Theodore Roosevelt in the White House. 

LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo. 
Harvard University. 


Adventures of America, 1857-1900: A Pictorial Record from 
“Harpers Weekly.” Text by John A. Kouwenhoven. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1938. Pp. [238]. 255 annotated il- 
lustrations. $3.55.) 


Americans who like their news spread before them in photo- 
graphic form on the pages of Life will revel in the painless-history 
lessons in the pictures of John A. Kouwenhoven’s Adventures of 
America, 1857-1900. And those who still read history can hardly 
fail to profit from an examination of these 255, skillfully arranged 
illustrations taken from the famous old Harper's Weekly Maga- 
tine. The choice of pictures is admirable, and the balance, re- 
markable, for with the possible exception of religion no important 
phase of American life during-the period is neglected. With 
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newsreel-like rapidity we see portrayed the varied life of town 
and country, of factory and farm, of immigrants and “swells,” of 
capital and labor, and of war and peace. Villas‘at Newport, New 
York slums, comfortable but ugly middle-class dwellings, and 
squalid negro cabins mingle oddly on these pages as they did in 
late nineteenth-century America. Some of these pictures are strik- 
ing in their simplicity; others are as ornate as the age they depict. 
So inclusive is the collection that one suspects the editor of Har- 
per’s may have taken as his motto: Historicus sum; nihil historici 
a me alienum puto—or perhaps the achievement is Mr. Kouwen- 
hoven’s. However that may be, the Weekly seems to have dis- 
played an awareness of the complexity of American life which 
only lately has appeared among historians themselves. 

Harper's Weekly not only preserved the record of American 
society from 1857 to 1900; it also printed the work of the best illus- 
trators this country has produced. Prominent among its contribu- 
tors were Abbey, Hassam, Homer, Nast, Pennell, and Reinhardt. 
Their efforts made the Weekly a thing of beauty while the art 
of illustration was at its height, and it is noteworthy that the 
quality of the pictures declined with the increasing use of photo- 
graphs after 1890. Gain in accuracy meant a corresponding loss 
in artistic quality and the gradual death of a form of art. 

Since Mr. Kouwenhoven expresses in his preface a wish to be 
“held rigidly to account” for any errors in his captions, one or 
two may be noted. Cincinnati did not rival Chicago in meat- 
packing; rather did Chicago rise and seize the crown of “Pork- 
opolis” (35). The statistics on government land grants to rail- 
roads are far wide of the true mark (8g). More serious is the per- 
sistence of the old falsehood that a thousand people lost their lives 
in the New York draft riots of 1863 (94); Stewart Mitchell’s Hora- 
tio Seymour (1938) clearly shows that not more than eighteen 
persons were killed. 

Naturally most of the pictures have their scenes in New York 
and points west and south. New England sketches portray early 
mills and workers, bathers at Newport, the forcible expulsion of 
William Lloyd Garrison from the platform of an abolitionist 
meeting at Boston, the sailing of the Prince of Wales from Port- 
land in 1860, a lumbering scene in the Maine woods, a Yale prom 
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in the nineties, and the Harvard freshmen and sophomores in 
top hats squaring off for their annual football free-for-all about 
1860. 

For those who have historical or artistic doubts about Mr. de 
Mille’s Union Pacific, and for all of us who like pictures, this 
volume is required reading. 

Cart BRIDENBAUGH. 
Brown University. 


Ship Registers of the District of Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
1789-1870. Compiled from the Newburyport Customs Records, 
now on Deposit at the Essex Institute, with an Introduction by 
Stephen Willard Phillips. (Salem, Massachusetts: The Essex 
Institute. 1937. Illustrated. Pp. 279. $5.00.) 


An Alphabetical List of Ship Registers, District of Barnstable, 
Massachusetts, 1814-1913. Compiled from original documents 
stored in the New Bedford Custom House; Works Progress 
Administration. (Boston: the National Archives Project. 1938. 
Multigraphed. Pp. 163.) 


Ship Registers of the District of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 1789- 
1908. Compiled by the Survey of Federal Archives, Works 
Progress Administration. (Boston: The National Archives 
Project. 1939. Multigraphed. Pp. 209.) 


Inventory of Federal Archives of the States. Prepared by the Sur- 
vey of Federal Archives, Works Progress Administration. Series 
11, No. 20. Massachusetts. Part 1. (Boston: The Bureau of Cus- 
toms, National Archives Project. 1938. Multigraphed. Pp. 443.) 


This one printed volume published by the Essex Institute and 
the three multigraphed volumes in paper covers (which may be 
obtained gratis from the National Archives at Washington, or 
from Mr. John W. McElroy, deputy archivist, at the Federal 
Building, Boston) are a welcome addition to the maritime refer- 
ence literature of New England. Interest in our maritime past 
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increases as more and more people appreciate the importance 
and the glory of New England on the sea; we are becoming as 
much absorbed in the ships that our ancestors owned or com- 
manded as in pedigrees and military distinctions. Hitherto only 
the Salem ship registers have been published. For all other New 
England customs districts the researcher has had to examine 
unindexed manuscripts, and certain records for the 1790's, long 
ago transferred to Washington in connection with the French 
spoliation claims, are now in the National Archives. Others have 
disappeared, even since the reviewer made a rough survey of 
them several years ago." 

The Newburyport, Barnstable, and Plymouth ship registers 
are arranged alphabetically, by vessels, and all the names of own- 
ers and masters are indexed. This plan will meet the convenience 
of the greatest number of readers; historians of shipbuilding can 
without much difficulty compile chronological or typical lists. 
Each book has an introduction showing the extent of the customs 
district and the condition of existing registries. Mr. Phillips’s 
volume is beautifully illustrated with half-tones of ship pictures 
in the Essex Institute and elsewhere. All three volumes give 
the rig, principal dimensions, tonnage, date and place of building, 
owners, and masters of each vessel; the Plymouth and Barnstable 
volumes add distinctive features such as “billet head,” “figure 
head,” “pink stern,” “galleries,” number of decks and masts, and 
fractional shares of ownership. These multigraphed books are a 
credit to their energetic editor, Mr. McElroy, and prove that the 
Works Progress Administration can do really accurate and useful 
historical work. 

One is struck by the minuteness of many old-time vessels reg- 
istered for foreign trade—the thirty-two-foot schooner Wasp, built 
at Salisbury in 1838 and registering only thirteen tons; the thirty- 
six-foot schooner Columbia, of Deer Isle, forfeited for smuggling 
in 1823; the fifty-foot pinkie Lively, built in 1817. Even most of 
the square-riggers were under a hundred feet long. The full-rigged 
ship Wanderer, of Duxbury, built in 1802, was only seventy- 
eight feet on deck; on the other hand a number of sloops were 


1 “Custom-House Records of Massachusetts as a Source of History” in 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Liv (1921), 324-331. 
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as much as sixty or seventy feet long. Something seems to have 
gone wrong with the ship Brunette, of Falmouth; she was cer- 
tainly not of the type that gentlemen prefer. Her dimensions are 
given as “length 81 ft. 7 in., breadth 72 ft. g in.” Perhaps it was the 
Brunette that inspired the ditty 


She was tubby and square, 
But we didn’t much care 
As we ran that vessel ashore, Sir! 


The scope of these registries extends far outside the customs 
districts that they cover. All vessels owned in the district, wherever 
built, had to be registered there; and all vessels built in the dis- 
trict, wherever owned, had to take out a local registry before they 
proceeded to sea. Newburyport and Plymouth covered two of the 
most important shipbuilding districts in the United States, the 
Merrimac River and the North River, together with Duxbury. 
All three districts imported numerous vessels built in Maine 
(Barnstable had almost as many Maine-built as Magsachusetts- 
built), and a few vessels from outside New England. 

The multigraphed inventory of customs archives in Massa- 
chusetts is also a useful piece of work, giving a key to what is in 
the different customs houses, as well as customs records that 
have strayed into libraries and historical societies. The Baker 
Library of the Harvard School of Business Administration, for 
instance, has Marblehead crew lists, manifests, and other customs 
records from 1789 to 1873, rum import certificates of New Lon- 
don, a Philadelphia custom house receipt book for 1798-1802, 
and some Kennebunk records. This volume is good as far as it 
goes, but it is far from complete. The one volume of colonial 
Boston customs records, retrieved from the Ferncroft Inn, where 
it served as a hotel register, is noted on page 40, but the other 
colonial records, rescued by the reviewer from the coal hole in 
the Plymouth custom house, which are also kept in the Boston 
collector’s office, are not mentioned; nor are the Royal Commis- 
sioners of the Customs records, which are among the Temple 
manuscripts in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

S. E. Morison. 
Harvard University. 
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Union List of Serials in Maine Libraries. Compiled by Dorothy 
Smith. The Maine Bulletin, xxxix, Number 8. (Orono: The 
University Press. 1937. Pp. x, 257. $1.50.) 


Vermont Imprints before 1800. An Introductory Essay on the His- 
tory of Printing in Vermont. With a List of Imprints, 1779- 
1799. By Elizabeth F. Cooley. (Montpelier: The Vermont His- 
torical Society. 1937. Pp. xxxii, 133. $2.00.) 


A Check List of Manuscripts in the Edward E. Ayer Collection 
[of the Newberry Library]. Compiled by Ruth Lapham Butler. 
(Chicago: The Newberry Library. 1937. Pp. x, 295. $5.00.) 


These three excellent tools, each a model of its kind, will be 
found useful to the student of American history, literature, and 
linguistics, to the librarian and the bibliographer. Each gives a 
full description of its entries, with the location of copies of all titles 
described, and each is conveniently arranged, well indexed, and 
well printed. 

The Union List of Serials in Maine Libraries, compiled by the 
reference librarian of the University of Maine, records files of 
some five thousand periodicals and learned journals to be found 
in the eleven leading libraries of Maine. Though the national 
Union List of Serials lists the holdings of the Bowdoin College 
Library, this is the first publication to include also those of the 
Bangor Public Library, Bates College, the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, Colby College, the Maine Historical Society, the Port- 
land Society of Natural History, the Portland Public Library, the 
Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory at Bar Harbor, the 
Maine State Library, and the University of Maine. It does not 
include yearbooks, student publications, administrative reports, 
or documents, unless having distinctive titles. The usefulness of 
this union list to the people of Maine is obvious, but it is also 
valuable to scholars elsewhere, since it records many rare and 
obscure publications not easily located in the other libraries of 
New England. 

Vermont Imprints Before 1800, originally written as a thesis 
for the Columbia University School of Library Service, is the 
first attempt to describe and locate the early imprints of Vermont, 
though two or three individual printers have had previous sep- 
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arate treatment. The introduction gives us our best brief story 
of the beginnings of printing in the State, and the main text 
describes five hundred and eight known Vermont imprints 
through the year 1799, as well as reprinting Mr. Harold G. Rugg’s 
list of thirty-three Dresden imprints, brought out in a town now 
a part of New Hampshire but formerly considered a part of 
Vermont. There is also a valuable list of printers, with place and 
date of first printing in each town, an index of authors and 
anonymous works, and an index of printers. This is a model 
regional bibliography and one greatly needed, since the varied 
and interesting publications of the independent-minded pioneer 
Vermonters are very scarce and hard to locate. Miss Cooley has 
traced them to their lairs in thirty-nine libraries. There are very 
few errors in this carefully prepared volume, but we find Number 
267 credited to the Worcester Historical Society instead of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, an error due to a misinterpretation 
of one of the symbols in Sabin’s Dictionary; we find the size of 
Number 19A given as thirty-two centimeters instead of twenty-two 
centimeters; and we note the omission of Arthur Bradman’s Nar- 
rative of Robert Forbes (Windsor, 1793) and Peter Powers’s 
Tyranny and Toryism Exposed (Westminster, 1781), the first 
unofficial title printed in the present State. 

A half-century ago Edward E. Ayer began collecting material 
on the primitive peoples of the Americas and on the period of 
exploration and colonization. Though the printed sources of this 
collection have been well known for years, only a few specialists 
have realized the importance of the manuscript portion of this 
remarkable collection. This Check List of the Manuscripts in the 
Edward E. Ayer Collection records for the first time these 1769 
manuscripts or groups of manuscripts which now form a part 
of the Newberry Library in Chicago. The first 1023 entries relate 
to North America and include much material on the Indians and 
the fur trade and numerous important manuscripts of the early 
explorers. The next two hundred and fifty-six titles include many 
important documents of a similar nature relating to Spanish 
America, with one hundred and eighty on the Philippines, and 
two on Hawaii. One of the outstanding features of the collection 
is its two hundred and forty-two titles in forty-six Indian lan- 
guages, fifty-nine manuscripts in seven Philippine languages, and 
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three Hawaiian language manuscripts. An excellent index makes 
it easy to consult the catalogue, which is one of the best printed 
volumes of this type ever produced in this country. 

R. W. G. Van. 
The American Antiquarian Society. 


Youth and I. By Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1938. Pp. 167. $2.50.) 


Memory books and autobiographies interest the general reader 
from many angles: the prominence of the person involved, the 
friends mentioned, the philosophy of living revealed, and the 
writer's background. It is in the glimpses of her early life in 
Boston and Andover during the late seventies and the early 
eighties that Miss Frothingham’s memory book, Youth and I, has 
its greatest charm. Unfortunately only a small part of her story 
is devoted to this period. 

The home on Beacon Street where the great clock ticked a 
constant reminder of the security which surrounded her, the 
shadows which the flickering flames from the coal fire cast upon 
the walls and ceiling, the horse-cars on Marlborough Street with 
their straw carpets and friendly conductors, the tinkling sleigh- 
bells on the snow-banked streets, the music lessons and the hated 
practising, the summer at Andover, where her mother painted 
china under a mosquito-netting tent—all these pictures of days 
long past, carefully fitted into a frame of the restricted life of the 
well-to-do Bostonian of that period, please by their simplicity 
and individuality. This part of the book stands out in contrast 
to the froth of the European years. 

Since Miss Frothingham mentions only two dates in her book, 
the reader is constantly at loss as to the chronology of events. She 
was eleven when she first went to Paris and fifteen when she came 
back, and the year 1878 is referred to in this trip. The second trip 
abroad was probably around 1889, and the year 1904 is mentioned 
soon after her return. The European experiences follow the usual 
pattern set by wealthy Americans who believed, as Miss Frothing- 
ham’s parents did, “that Europe contained almost mystical prop- 
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erties of which every young person should have a chance to par- 
take.” The whooping-cough episode, which occurred on the sec- 
ond trip, illustrates the great change that has come about in the 
social responsibility of the individual toward disease. “That we 
must all have it appeared so inevitable,” writes Miss Frothing- 
ham, “that no precaution of isolation was even attempted,” so 
the family coughed its way through Paris restaurants, up and 
down the Eiffel Tower, on trains and in stations, strewing germs 
all over Europe. 

Most of the second sojourn was spent in Rome, where the 
Frothinghams went “into Society a great deal.” While Miss 
Frothingham states that she enjoyed the friends whom she met 
at the studio of Elihu Vedder, she writes more about her pleasure 
in “going to palaces” and “walking the length of tapestried rooms 
with some duchess ready to greet me at the end of them, and a 
delightful nobleman at my side.” When the time arrived for the 
family to tear themselves away from all this, there was “wild, 
abandoned weeping,” and Miss Frothingham in retrospect ob- 
serves: “I wonder if I might not as well have died then, for I had 
already experienced everything that was coming to me of life’s 
consciousness. Sorrow, preposterous hope, despair, endeavor, 
wonder, transport—had all been mine.” 

These Roman days left a “beautiful wine-dark stain” on her 
life—or so we are told. Regretfully she left them, wondering, 
“Could anything come to me out of America that would not 
seem piffle after that?” Is it possible that Miss Frothingham could 
have had this book in mind? 

ELIZABETH BANCROFT SCHLESINGER. 
Cambridge. 


George Santayana. By George W. Howgate. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1938. Pp. viii, 363. $3.50.) 


A book about George Santayana has long been just over the 
horizon. And yet when, as recently as 1931, his American pub- 
lishers were approached by the present reviewer with a project 
looking in that direction, they replied somewhat regretfully to 
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the effect that, while Santayana’s readers were extremely loyal, 
their number was still too small to warrant even a modest intro- 
ductory volume about his works. But that was before The Last 
Puritan brought literary popularity in a golden flood to the one 
contemporary writer who had least courted it. There is, indeed, a 
double irony in the fact that so witty a connoisseur of the ironical 
in nature should have become so conspicuous an example of the 
caprices of fame. Speaking in terms of immediate renown, it has 
come to him late in a life devoted to poetry, criticism, and philos- 
ophy, as the result of his one truly incidental literary indulgence— 
a novel long meditated, it is true, but perhaps “hardly intended 
for publication at all.” 

In such circumstances it is not wholly surprising that the first 
extended account of Santayana’s intellectual pilgrimage should 
have been written primarily from the literary rather than from 
the philosophical point of view. In keeping with this more popu- 
lar approach, Mr. Howgate is led to see in the “poems, soliloquies, 
dialogues, and novel .. . Santayana’s philosophy in its most fluid, 
personal form,” which his philosophical treatises (themselves 
possessing “a beauty of conception and an artistry of execution”) 
serve to clarify. Yet almost every page of his book cries out the 
obvious truth that Santayana is first, last, and always a philos- 
opher; and if a biographer must choose, at least as good a case 
and probably a much better one can be made out for writing 
about him in terms of the highly technical, as well as poetically 
subtle, dialectics which form the bulk of his work. Every remark- 
able mind deserves, even though it seldom enjoys, a historian 
equally remarkable; and anything like an adequate interpretation 
of Santayana will call for a combination of talents—literary, criti- 
cal, and philosophical—as extraordinary as his own. The highest 
praise that can be given to Mr. Howgate is that occasionally his 
expository remarks are worthy of their subject. This is said in 
no heresy-hunting spirit of idolatry of Santayana; if anything, 
his biographer is only too ready to over-praise, or, when he mildly 
dissents, to permit the master to choose both the grounds and 
weapons of the controversy. 

The difficulty is rather that, in dealing with so blithe and elu- 
sive a spirit as Santayana’s, the solid virtues of industry, accuracy, 
lucidity, and even urbanity, are not enough. Mr. Howgate’s treat- 
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ment is detailed, scholarly in apparatus, pedestrian, often unsure 
in critical appraisals, and, in the light of his theme, uninspired. 
He has read all the “literature” that exists in English, and seems 
to quote most of it, compiling a lengthy and repetitious symposi- 
um of what, if the name did not sound like a school-boy prank, 
might be dubbed Santayaniana. One trouble, of course, is that 
his greatest competitor is Santayana himself, who has remarked 
that the Triton Edition of his works contains “an almost complete 
record of the things” he has done, and whose numerous auto- 
biographical fragments are rarely improved by being paraphrased. 
In sum, those already familiar with Santayana will learn little 
from this book except concerning relatively trivial externals; and 
better introductions to the core of the man, his philosophy (or, 
if you choose, his philosophies) are already in existence. At the 
same time, this volume will be invaluable for future biographers, 
for it assembles a great quantity of facts and opinions from widely 
scattered sources, and, in an appendix, analyzes the verse-forms of 
the early poems in the latest statistical fashion. 

Concerning Santayana’s alleged attempts to minimize his social 
and intellectual indebtedness to New England, which have al- 
ready been discussed in these pages,| Mr. Howgate remarks: 


Something about smug old Boston got under his skin. He ap- 
preciated its kindliness and culture at arm’s length, but he mocked 
it inwardly because, perhaps, he thought it mocked him... .I am 
afraid Santayana never quite penetrated the reserve of Beacon 
Street, was never quite taken into its heart....As a result, San- 
tayana’s criticism of America is at times more personal than judi- 
cious. He dyes his subject with his own feelings. The genteel 
tradition may be impoverished and sad, but it is not so to itself 
(273-274). 


Thus the author agrees with H. S. Canby that Santayana “‘is think- 
ing too much in terms of his selected Harvard experience . . .”; and 
that the failure of Oliver in The Last Puritan in his puritan at- 
tempt to be unpuritanical, his too-earnest and yet not-earnest- 
enough effort to attain an individual perfection, was not an inevit- 
able one. But whatever it was that gave edge, and even malice, 


1 Donald MacCampbell, “Santayana’s Debt to New England,” New Eng- 
land Quarterly, vitl, 203-214. 
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to some of Santayana’s strictures upon his place of abode for 
nearly forty years, he remains the most penetrating critic of the 
New England he knew, partly because of his annoyingly Olympian 
detachment, and partly because of his incurable habit of raising 
fundamental issues. It is this latter trait which gives value to even 
the most perverse and unjust of his antipathies. For he has the 
rare gift of making a transparent personal bias the pathway to 
those realms of being where bias matters least, so that in exploring 
them imaginatively one forgets the imperfections of the human 
starting-point, and even forgets on occasion to return to it. 

Mr. Howgate is at his best in the chapter “Early Years” (al- 
though so little at home in Cambridge that he twice refers to the 
Harvard “campus”) and in the literary chapters entitled “Poet” 
and “Critic and Essayist.” But where the book should be strong- 
est, in its treatment of the moral philosopher and the metaphysi- 
cian, it is least adequate, partly because of the impression con- 
veyed that Santayana was only a moral philosopher when he wrote 
The Life of Reason, and later became a metaphysician when he 
began the composition of Realms of Being. Actually, much of his 
distinction as a thinker flows from the way in which, in practically 
every line of his writings, he has combined moral philosophy and 
metaphysics with a minimum of confusion between the two. 
That is not to say that all his works form a single consistent 
system, or were ever intended to; but a clearer grasp of his inner 
unity of approach toward life and the cosmos would have ren- 
dered much of his biographer’s laborious unification of his activi- 
ties superfluous. Mr. Howgate’s conventional belief that “profes- 
sional philosophers particularly would have none of him because 
he expressed himself gracefully and without recourse to the tools 
of his trade” is a misleading exaggeration of the facts. Within a 
decade of his departure from the United States, to cite only one 
instance, Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge, of Columbia, devoted 
an entire graduate seminar to a minute and appreciative reading 
of the five volumes of The Life of Reason. 

As for the author’s opinion that Santayana’s influence upon 
the modern world is “steadily growing,” there is evidence on both 
sides of the case. The younger American philosophers in the 
Eastern cities especially, perhaps because of the wide reaction 
against the genteel tradition and all its works, have been more 
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deeply influenced by his destructive criticisms and by what he has 
attempted to build than by the exact particulars of his various 
syntheses of ideals and their natural bases. Among a growing 
multitude of philosophical naturalists, Santayana shares con- 
temporary leadership with Dewey and (somewhat ironically) with 
Marx. It is not difficult to see why, in these days of insecurity and 
action, the share of the philosopher who has always been pre- 
eminent for his detachment should be undeservedly small. 

Santayana seems more and more like a voice from a happier 
age or a distant country, voicing speculatively some of the richer 
dreams of the good life “for an individual whose place in the 
world is as secure and fortunate as that of an Athenian at Pericles’ 
court.” It is, moreover, a voice to which Americans particularly 
can listen with profit. Yet one cannot but feel that, on its own 
ideal and speculative level, Santayana’s thought has a certain 
validity that is wholly lacking when it is submitted to the pres- 
sures of a world in which only a tiny minority can hope to live 
the life of the contemplative gentleman. Mario, in the novel, has 
his ornamental attractiveness as against the blues and grays of 
the New England character; and yet to look upon him and his 
kinsmen of the new Italy as the saviors of civilization from the 
thin and meager idealists is grotesquely impossible. It may be 
that Santayana’s noble and charming humanism cannot be 
reconciled with the humanitarianism which he is inclined to 
regard as futile, but many of his American admirers are proudly 
reluctant to come to any such conclusion. 

Haroitp A. LARRABEE. 

Union College. 








SHORT NOTICES 





Kinsfolks. A Genealogical and Biographical Record of Thomas 
and Elizabeth (Stuart) Harllee, their Antecedents, Descendants, 
and Collateral Relations. By William Curry Harllee. (New Or- 
leans: Searcy and Pfaff. 1937. Pp. xxxii, 327. $15.00.) 


Although these three fat volumes, with their supplementary 
index, have to do almost entirely with inhabitants of the Southern 
states, they well merit the attention of New England genealogists. 
The scope of the task and the detail with which it has been carried 
out are unusual. The detailed description of Southern state and 
county records will save a vast amount of labor for anyone having 
to do research in such sources. The volumes contain hundreds 
of deeds and letters, those of soldiers in the “Confederate War” 
being of great interest. The many bits of family tradition here 
retold are a study in folklore. 

C.K. S. 


Whale Ships and Whaling. By Albert Cook Church. (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co. 1938. Illustrated. Pp. 179. $3.75.) 


The first fifty pages of this book are a succinct account of New 
Bedford whaling. The second and more important part consists 
of the reproduction of the most remarkable collection of photo- 
graphs ever made of any phase of New England’s maritime past. 
Mr. Church took many of them himself ashore; others were ob- 
tained by entrusting cameras and equipment to selected ship- 
masters and their wives during the last twenty years of New Bed- 
ford whaling. Every detail is shown: waterfront and shipbuilding 
scenes, ships hove down and hauled out, carved figureheads and 
sternboards, whaleboats, building and afloat and being lowered; 
tryworks and trypots, harpoons and cutting-spades, every detail 
of getting under way for a three-year voyage, ships under full 
sail on various points of the wind and becalmed and ashore, 
cutting-in and trying-out, returning to port, hoisting out the casks 
and gauging the oil, details of spars and rigging, steering-wheels, 
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and cabin. An appendix gives dimensions, lines, and sail-plans of 
the vessels photographed, eighteen of which were built before 
1860. Author and publisher are to be congratulated for producing 
one of the finest books of New England maritime literature. And 
it is the more valuable because Mr. Church's great collection of 
negatives has since been destroyed by fire. 

S. E.M. 


The Grand Manan Historian. No. V. (Grand Manan, New Bruns- 
wick: Grand Manan Historical Society. 1938. Pp. 77. $0.50.) 


The Grand Manan Historian V contains unusually good his- 
torical articles, most of them by Mr. Buchanan Charles, the presi- 
dent, editor, and leading light of this active historical society. 
This number is, in fact, a compendious history of the island to 
1819, for it includes a study by Professor Ganong of the origin 
of the name, a reprint of Jonas Howe’s History of the island, an 
account of the mixed commission of 1817 that definitely assigned 
it to the British Empire, and some notes on the activities of New 
England privateers in nearby waters during the War of 1812. 

S.E.M. 


Wenham Great Pond. By John C. Phillips. (Salem: The Peabody 
Museum. 1938. Illustrated. Limited Edition. Pp. xii, 100. $3.00.) 


This interesting and delightful little book, which contains all 
there is to know about Wenham Pond, is really a collection of 
material brought together by Dr. Phillips rather than a book 
written by him. In fact, he is the author only of two very brief 
essays. The real meat in the book is, first, Mr. Rantoul’s address 
at Wenham Lake in 1864, which gives about all anyone knows 
of the historical setting; second, Dr. Putnam’s article on the ice 
trade, which thoroughly covers that phase of the Pond’s fame; 
and third, the address by Willard P. Phillips on the pond’s avail- 
ability as a water supply. There is a lot of other valuable and in- 
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structive material about rainfall, alewives, ice tools, water surveys, 
etc. We only wish Dr. Phillips could have written more fully on 
the ducks and water birds of the lake, as he was peculiarly well 
equipped to do. The amusing local verse by Allen Peabody can 
only by courtesy be called poetry. The book is charmingly illus- 
trated and has a delightful and accurate map on which all the 
places mentioned can be found—which is not usual with such 
maps. It may be said that Wenham Pond has been treated exhaus- 
tively. 
J.D. P. 


Colby’s Roman: Julian Daniel Taylor. By Bertha Louise Soule. 
(Waterville, Maine. Colby College. Printed by the Athenaeum 
Press. 1938. Pp. xiii + 142. $2.00.) 


The observation that persons noted for longevity are seldom 
noted for anything else did not apply to Professor Julian Taylor, 
though the mere sense of continuity given by his sixty-four years 
of unbroken service must have had its value for the college facul- 
ty. But his devotion—symbolized by a generous donation toward 
the new Colby now rising at Mayflower Hill—was undeviating 
and his support was exerted in many ways. Moreover, despite a 
share of New England reserve which must have amounted to aloof- 
ness, he touched the lives of hundreds of Colby students in ways 
that they remembered with a feeling of gratitude. His austere 
dignity, seldom cracked by a smile, covered at least some humor, 
judging from the description attributed to him of the attitude 
of the young Baptists of the earlier Colby regarding doctrinal 
views: “The reaction .. . was often not of the kind expected. The 
doctrine of Immersion—we agreed to that; ‘good thing for the 
freshmen, we'll see they get it.’ Total Depravity—‘good doctrine, 
we'll try to live up to it.’” 

The book is an interesting miscellany of biography, tributes, 
selections from Professor Taylor’s writings and addresses, and 
sketches of the past history and future ambitions of Colby; it con- 
tains nineteen well-chosen illustrations. 

M. E. 








NOTICE 


The full subscription price of one dollar will be paid for copies 
in good condition of the following issues of the New England 
Quarterly: 


Volume I, Number 2, April, 1928 

Volume I, Number 3, July, 1928. 

Volume II, Number 1, January, 1929 

Volume II, Number 2, April, 1929 

Volume IV, Number 2, April, 1931 

Volume V, Number 2, April, 1932 

Volume VIII, Number 3, September, 1935 
Address Milton Ellis, Managing Editor, The New England Quar- 
terly, 200 Stevens Hall, Orono, Maine. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


The compilation of the detailed comprehensive index for the 
first ten volumes of the New England Quarterly (1928-1937) has 
taken much more time than was anticipated. A later issue will 
give notice when it may be expected. In the meantime, any new 
subscriptions or queries should be directed to Mr. Stewart Mitch- 
ell, 276 Marlborough Street, Boston. 

A limited number of extra copies will be printed and held for 
sale at $2.50. 


CORRECTIONS FOR MARCH, 1939 


Page 21, footnote 6, omit the second line. 

Page 22, footnote 7, lines 3 and 4, for Graduates, read Graduates’. 

Page 28, line 32, for infallibilty, read infallibility. 

Page 53, footnote 5, lines 3 and 4, for W. E. Forbes, read E. W. 
Forbes. 

Page 53, footnote 5, line 8, for Aibid., read (ibid. 

Page 57, footnote 15, line 1, for Eliot, read Elliot. 

Page 58, footnote 20, line g, insert quotation marks after educa- 
tion. 

Page 98, line 30, for Endicott, read Endecott. 

Page 153, line 23, for American, read English. 

Page 197, line 16, for James C. Milan, read James C. Malin. 
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